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PEEIACE. 


B T is nov seven or eight years (so niany, at all 
events, that I cannot precisely remember the 
epoch) since the author of this romance last ap- 
peared before the Public. It had grown to be a custom 
with him to introduce each of his humble publications 
with a himiliar kind of preface, addressed nominally to 
thc5 Public at large, but really to a character ■with whom 
he felt entitled to use far greater freedom. He meant it 
for that one congenial Ixieud, — more comprehensive of 
his purposes, more appreciative of his success, more in- 
dulgent of his shortcoming.s, and, in all respects, closer 
and kinder than a brother, — that all-sympathiiiing critic, 
in short, whom an author never achially meets, hnt to 
whom he implicitly makes his appeal wdienever he is 
conscious of having done his best. 

The antique fashion of Prefaces recognized this genial 
[lersonage as the ‘'Kind Header,” the “Gentle Header,” 
the “Beloved,” the “Indulgent,” or, at coldest, the 
“Honored Reader,” to whom the prim old author was 
wont to make his preliminary explanations and apologies, 



■witli the certainty that they would be hivorably received. 
I never personally encountered, nor corresponded through 
the post w'ith this representative essence of all delightful 
and desirable tpialities which a reader can possess. But, 
fortunately for myself, I never therefore concluded liim 
to be merely a mythic character. I had always a sturdy 
faith in his actual existence, and wrote for him year 
after year, during which the great eye of the Public (as 
well it might) almost utterly overlooked my small pro- 
ductions. 

Unquestionably, this gentle, land, benevolent, indul- 
gent, and most beloved and honored Reader did once 
exist for me, and (in spite of the infinite chances against 
a letter’s reaching its destmatiou wdthoiit a definite 
address) duly received the scrolls which I flung upon 
whatever wind was blowdng, in the faith that they would 
find him out. But, is he extant now ? In these many 
years, since he last heard from me, may he not have 
deemed his earthly task accomplished, and have with- 
drawn to the paradise of gentle readers, wherever it may 
he, to the enjoyments of which his kindly charity on my 
behalf must surely have entitled him? I have a sad 
foreboding that this may be the truth. The “Gentle 
Reader,” in the case of any individual author, is apt to 
be extremely short-lived; he seldom outlasts a literary 
fashion, and, except in very rare instances, closes bis 
weary eyes before the writer has half done witli him. 
If I find him at all, it will probably be under some mossy 
gravestone, inscribed with a half-obliterated name which 
I shah never recognize. 

Therefore, I have little heart or confidence (especially. 
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•writing as I do, in a foreign land, and after a long, long 
absence from my own) to presume upon the existence of 
that friend of friends, that unseen brother of the soul, 
whose apprehensive sympathy has so often encouraged 
me to be egotistical in my prefaces, careless though un- 
kindly eyes should slcun over wliat was never meant for 
them. I stand upon ceremony no-w ; and, after stating a 
few particulars about the work ■wHch is here offered to 
the Public, must make my most revereutial bow, and 
retire behind the curtain. 

This llonumce was sketched out during a residence of 
considerable length in Italy, and has been rewritten and 
prepared for the press in England. The author proposed 
to himself merely to -write a fanciful story, evolviug a 
thoughtful moral, and did not purpose attempting a por- 
traiture of Italian manners and character. He has lived 
too long abroad not to be aware that a foreigner seldom 
acquires that knowledge of a country at once iiexible and 
profound, which may justify him in endeavoring to ideal- 
ize its traits. 

Italy, as the site of his Ilomance, was chiefly valuable 
to him as aflbrdmg a sort of poetic or fairy precinct, 
■where actualities -^vould not he so terribly insisted upon 
as they are, and must needs be, in America. No author, 
without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty of writing a 
j-oraance about a country ■udicre there is no shadow, no 
antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, 
nor anything but a commonplace prosperity, iii broad 
and simple daylight, as is happily, the case with my dear 
native land. It will be very long, I trust, before ro- 
mance-writers may find congenial and easily handled 
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fhemes, either m the annals of our stalwart republic, or 
in any characteristic and probable events of our individ- 
ual lives, Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall- 
flowers, need rum to make them grow. 

In rewriting these volumes, the author was somewhat 
surprised to see the extent to which he had introduced 
descriptions of various Italian objects, antique, pictorial, 
and statuesque. Yet these things till the mind every- 
where in Italy, -and especially in Rome, and cannot 
easily he kept from flowing out upon the page when one 
writes freely, and with self-enjoyment. And, again, 
w^hile reproducing the book, on the broad and dreary 
sands of Redcar, with the gray German Ocean tmnbling 
in upon me, and the northern blast always howling in 
my ears, the complete change of scene made these Ital- 
ian reminiscences shine out so vividly that I could not 
find it in my heart to cancel them. 

An act of justice remains to be performed towards two 
men of genius with whose productions the author has 
allowed himself to use a quite unwarrantable freedom. 
Having imagined a sculptor in this Romance, it was 
necessary to provide him with such works in marble as 
should be in keeping with the artistic ability which he 
was supposed to possess. YYitb this view, the author 
laid felonious hands upon a certain bust of Milton, and 
a statue of a pearl-diver, which he found in the studio of 
Mr. Paul Akees, and secretly conveyed them to the 
premises of his imaginary friend, in the Via Frezza. 
Not content even with these spoils, he committed a fur- 
ther robbery upon a magnificent statue of Cleopatra, 
the production of Mr. Wilmam W. Stoey, an artist 
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■whom his country and the ‘woi'ld will not long fail to 
appreciate. He had thoughts of appropriating, likewise, 
a certain door of bronze by Mr. R.4 J!DOLph Hogues, 
represejiting the history of Columbus in a series of ad- 
mirable bas-reliefs, but was deterred by an unwillingness 
to meddle with public property. Were he capable of 
stealing from a lady, he ■\rould certainly liaA'-e made free 
with Miss Hosmek’s admirable statue of Zeiiobia. 

He now wishes to restore the ahove-mentioned beau- 
tiful pieces of sculpture to their proper omiers, with 
many thanks, and the ar^owal of his sincere admiration. 
What he has said of them in the llomance does not par- 
take of the fiction in which they are imbedded, but ex- 
presses his genuine opinion, which, he has little doubt, 
will be found in accordance with that of the Public. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, that, while stealing their 
designs, the Author has not taken a similar liberty with 
the personal characters of cither of these gifted sculp- 
tors ; his own man of marble being entirely imaginary. 


Leamington, December 15, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Mimm, HILDA, EEHYOH, DOHATELLO. 

H our individuals, in whose fortunes we should 
be glad to interest the reader, happened to be 
standing m one of the saloons of the sculpture- 
gallery in the Capitol at Rome. It was that room (the 
first, after ascending the staircase) in tlie ocnlrc of which 
reclines the noble and most pathetic figure of the Dying 
Gladiator, just sinking into las death-swoon. Aroiiml 
the walls stand the Antinous, the Ainazt)u, the Lyciau 
Apollo, the Juno; all famous productions of aiilirjuo 
senlplure, aud .still shining in the uudiiiuuisUcd majesty 
and heniitv of Uicir ideal life, although the inaid)le, lliat 
emiuidies (linni is yellow with time, and ]H'vhaps corroded 
liy ll\(i d;uti]> earth in which they lay buried ior cenlurios. 
Here, likc.wisi'., is seen a symbol (as apt ai, Ihis mumeui, 
us it was two thousand years ago) of the; ilutarui Soul, 
with its choice of Innocence or Evil close at hand, in the 
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pretty figure of a child, clasping a dove to lier bosom, 
but assaulted by a snake. 

From one of tbe windows of this saloon, we nmy sci; a 
flight of broad stone steps, descending alongside tbe an- 
tique and massive foundation of the. Capitol, towards tins 
battered triumphal arch of Septimius Severus, right below. 
Farther on, the eye skirts along the edge of the dc.solai.e 
Forum (where Roman washerwoiiien hang out their linen 
to tlie sun), passing over a shapeless confusion ol’ modern 
edifices, piled rudely up with ancient brick and stone, and 
over the domes of Christian churches, built on the old 
pavemeuts of heatheu temples, aud supported by the very 
pillars that once upheld them. At a distance beyond — 
yet but a little way, cousidering how much history is 
heaped iuto the iutervening space — rises the great sweep 
of the Coliseum, with the blue sky brightening through 
its upper tier of arches. Far off, the view is shut in by 
the Alban Mountains, looking just the same, amid all this 
decay aud change, as when Romulus gazed thithemvard 
over his half-finished wall. 

We glance hastily at these things, — at this bright sky, 
and those bine, distant mountains, and at the ruins, Etrus- 
can, Roman, Christian, venerable with a thrcofold antiq- 
uity, and at the company of world-ianious siahies in the 
saloon, — in the hope of putting the reader into tliat state 
of feehng which is experienced ofteiicst ul Romo. It is 
a vague sense of ponderous remembrances ; a pevecqiliou 
of such weight and density in a bygone life, of which 
this spot was the centre, that the present muiueni is 
pressed down or crow'ded out, and onr iinlii'idual a/fitirs 
and intere.sts are hut half as real here as eLsewlK'j-e. 
Viewed through this medium, our narrative — into wbieb 
are woven some airy and unsubstantial threads, inter- 
mixed with others, twisted out of the commonest .stuff of 
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human existence — may seem not widely different from 
the texture of all our lives. 

Side by side with tlie massiveness of the Homan Past, 
all matters that we handle or dream of. nowuidays look 
evanescent and visionary alike. 

It might be that the four persons whom we are seeking 
to introduce were conscious of this dreamy character of 
the present, as compared Avith the square blocks of granite 
wherewith the liomans built their lives. Perhaps it even 
contributed to the fanciful memment which was just now 
their , mood. When we find ourselves fading into shad- 
ows and unrealities, it seems hardly worth while to be 
sad, but rather to laugh as gayly as we may, and ask 
little reason wherefore. 

Of these four friends of oixrs, three Avere artists, or 
connected witli art ; and, at this moment, they had been 
simultatieously struck by a resemblance between one of 
the antique statues, a Avell-known masterpiece of Grecian 
sculpture, and a young Italian, the fourth member of 
their party. 

“ You must needs confess, Kenyon,” said a dark -eyed 
young Avoinan, Avhom her Iriends called Miihim, “tliat 
you never chiselled, out of marble, nor Avronght in clay, a 
more vivid likeness than this, cunning a bust -maker as 
you thinlc yourself. The portraiture is })erfect in char- 
acter, sentiment, and feature. If it Avern a picture, the 
rciscmblarice might he half illusive and imaginary ; but; 
hen?, in this Pentolic marble, it is a snlrstautial fact., and 
may In' tested by absolute touch and measurc.mcnt,. Our 
friend Donatello is the very Pmai of Praxiteles. Is it, 
not true, inida?” 

“Not quite — almost-- yes, I really thiuk so,” rcjAliml 
Hilda, a sleiuler, brown-haired. New England girl, vvlinse 
perceptions of form and expression Avere wonderfullj 
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clear and delicate. “ K there is any diflereuee lietvi’-eeii 
the two faces, the reason may he, I sup])o.sc, that the 
Paiin dwelt in woods and fields, and eonsovlod Aviih his 
like; whereas, Donatello has known cities a liltle, and 
such people as ourselves. But the rGseniblaiicc- is very 
close, and very strange.” 

“ Not so strange,” whispered Miriam, mischievously ; 
“for no Baxin in Arcadia was ever a greater simpleton 
than Donatello. He has hardly a man’s sliare of wit, 
small as that may be. It is a pity there are no longer 
any of this congenial race of rustic creatxires for our 
friend to consort with!” 

“ Hush, naughty one ! ” returned Hilda, “ You are 
very ungrateful, for yon well know he has wit enough to 
worship you, at all events.” 

" Then the greater fool he ! ” said Miriam, so bitterly 
that Hilda’s quiet eyes were somewhat startled. 

“ Donatello, my dear Mend,” said Kenyon, in Italian, 
" pray gratify us all by taking the exact attitude of this 
statue.” 

The yomig man laughed, and threw himself into the 
position in which the statue has been standing for two or 
three thousand years. In truth, allowing for tlio dilTcr- 
ence of costume, and if a lion’s skin could liavc been 
substituted for his modeni talma, and a ruslic pipe for 
his stick, Donatello might have figured jicrfcotly as the 
marble Kaun, miraculously softened ifito flesh and blood. 

“ Yes ; the resemblance is wonderful,” observed Ken- 
yon, after examining the marble and the man with the 
accuracy of a sculptor’s eye. “There is one })oiut, how- 
ever, or, rather, two points, in rnspoct to wlilch our 
friend Donatello’s abundant curls will not; permit us 
to say whether the likeness is carried into minute de- 
tail.” 
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And tlie sculptor directed the attention of the party to 
the ears of the beautiful statue which they were contem- 
plating. 

But wc must do more than merely refer to tliis excpii- 
site work of art ; it must be described, liowcvor inade- 
quate may be the eliurt to exprc.ss its magic peculiarity 
in words. 

The Tann is the marble image of a young man, leaning 
his right arm on the trunk or stump of a trem; one Ij.and 
hangs carelessly by his side ; in the other he holds the 
fragment of a pipe, or some such sylvan instrument of 
music. His only garment— a lion’s skin, with tiie claws 
upon his shoulder — falls half-way down his back, leaving 
the limbs and entire front of the figure nude, Tlie form, 
thus displayed, is marvellously graceful, but has a fuller 
aud more roimded outline, more tlesh, and less of heroic 
muscle than the old sculptors were wont to assign to their 
types of masculine beauty. The character of the face cor- 
responds with the figure; it is most agreeable in outline 
and feature, but rounded aud somcudiat volupl.ixou.sly de- 
veloped, esjxecially about the throat and. chin ; 11xe nose is 
almost straight, but very slightly curves inward, tlierehy 
acquiring an indeseribublo chann of geniality and Im- 
mor. The moutn, with its Ml yet. delicate lips, seems so 
noaxiy to smile outright, that it calls Ibrtli a ro.sponsive 
smile. Tlie whole statue^ — unlike axxytliing that 
ever was wrought in that severe material of marble — • 
couviys the idea of an amiable and sensual ere.al.ure, ir.isy, 
mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not incapable of being touchiid 
by jndhns. It is impossible to gaze long at this stone 
image without eoueeiving a kindly soutimeut towards it, 
iis if i(s sub.stau(!t! were Avarm to the touch, and imbued 
AX'ith ai;tual life. Tt eomes veiy close to some of our 
pleasantest symjiafhio.s. 
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‘Perhaps it is the very lack of moral sciverity, of any 
high and heroic ingredient in the character of the Pauu, 
that makes it so delightful an object to the human eye 
and to the frailty of tlie human heart. The here 

represented is endowed with no principle of virtue, and 
would be incapable of comprehending such ; but he would 
be true and honest by dint of his simplicity. We should 
e.xpect from him no sacrifice or effort for an absiract 
cuuse ; there is not an atom of martyr’s sluff' in all that 
softened marble ; but he has a capacity for strong and 
warm attachment, and might act devotedly through its 
impulse, and even die for it at need. It is possible, too, 
that the Faun might be educated through the medium of 
his emotions, so that the coarser animal portion of his 
nature might eventually be thrown into the background, 
though never utterly expelled. 

The animal nature, indeed, is a most essential part of 
the Faun’s composition ; for the characteristics of the 
brute creation meet and combine with those of humanity 
in this strange yet true and natural conception of antique 
poetry and art. Praxiteles has subtly diffused through- 
out his work that mute mystery which so hopelessly per- 
plexes us whenever wc attempt to gain an intellectual or 
sympathotic knowledge of the lower orders of creatio)i. 
The riddle is indicated, however, only by two ddinito 
signs ; these are the two ears of the Faun, whicli are 
leaf-shaped, terminating in little peaks, like those of some 
species of animals. Though not so seen in the marble, 
they are probably to bo considered as clothed in fine, 
downy fur. In the coarser representations of this class 
of mythological creatures, there is another tok{!u of innite 
kindred, — a certain caudal appoudage; which, if the 
Faun of Pi’axitcles must be supposed to possess it at all, 
is hidden by the lion’s skin that forms his garment. The 
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poiutcd and furrj ears, therefore, are the sole iudieations 
of his wild, forest nature. 

Only a sculptor of the, finest imagination, the most del- 
icate taste, the swee,te.st feeling, and tlie rarest artistic 
skill — in a word, a sculptor and a poet too — could have 
first dreamed of a Faun in this guise, and thou have suc- 
ceeded in iinprisoning the sportive and frisky thing in 
marble. Neither man nor animal, and yet no monster, 
but a being in wliom both races meet on friendly gronud. 
The idea grows coarse as we handle it, and hardens in 
our grasp. But, if the spectator broods long over the 
statue, he will be conscious of its spell; all tlie pleasant- 
ness of sylvan life, all the genial and liappy characteris- 
tics of creatures that dwell in woods and fields, will seem 
to be mingled and kneaded into one .substance, along with 
the kindred qualities in the human soul. Trees, grass, 
flowers, woodland streamlets, cattle, deer, and unsophis- 
ticated man. The essence of all these was compressed 
long ago, and still exists, witliin that discolored marble 
surface of the Faun of Praxiteles, 

And, after all, the idea may have been no dream, but 
rather a poet’s reminiscence of a period when man’s 
affinity with nature was more strict, and his fellowsliip 
with every living thing more intimate and dear. 


CHAPTER 11. 


THE EATO. 

ONATELLO,” playfully ci-iecl Miriam, “ do not 
leave us in this perplexity ! Shake aside those 
bro'wn curls, my friend, and let us see whether 
this marvellous resemblance extends to the very tips of 
the ears. If so, we shall like you all ihe better! ” 

‘'No, no, dearest signorina,” answered Donatello, 
laughing, but with a ccitain earnestness. “I entreat 
you to take the tips of ray cars for granted.” As he 
spoke, the yonng Italian made a skip and jura]), light 
enough for a veritable faun ; so as to place himself quite 
beyond the reach of the fair hand that was outstrctfdiod, 
as if to settle the matter by actual examination. “ I 
shall be like a wolf of the Apennines,” he continued, 
taking his stand on the other side of the Dying Gladiii- 
tor, “ if you touch my cars ever so softly. Nom; of my 
race could endure it. It has always bfura a tender i)fjint 
with my forelathers and me.” 

He spoke hi Italian, witli the Tuscan rusticity of ac- 
cent, and an unshaped sort of utterance, bclokoning that 
he must heretofore have been chiefly conversant with 
rural people, 

"I7ell, well,” said Miriam, "your tender point — 



5''0ui- two tender points, if you have them — sliall he 
safe, so far as I am concerned. But how strange this 
likeness is, after tdi I and how delightful, if it really in- 
cludes the pointed ears ! 0 , it is impossible, of course,” 

she continued, in English, “with a real and commonplace 
young man like Donatello ; but you see how this peculi- 
arity defines the position of the Eaun; and, while ])utr. 
ting him where he cannot exactly assert his brotherhood, 
still disposes us kindly towards the kindred creature. 
Ho is not supernatural, but just on the verge of nature, 
and yet withui it. What is the nameless charm of this 
idea, Hilda ? You can feel it more delicately than I.” 

“It perplexes me,” said Hilda, thoughtfully, and 
shrinking a little; “neither do I qiute like to tliiuk 
about it.” 

“ But, surely,” said Kenyon, “ you agree with Miriam 
and me, that there is something very touching and im- 
pressive in this statue of the Eauu. In some long -past 
age, he must really have existed. Nataire needed, and 
still needs, this beautiful creature ; standing betwixt man 
and animal, sympathizing with each, comprehending the 
speech of eit.hev race, and iulerprctiug the whole exist- 
ence of one to the other. What a pity that he has for- 
ever vanished from the hard and dusty paths of life, — 
uulcss,” added the sculptor, iu a s}K)rtivc whisper, 
“ Douatello be actually he ! ” 

“You ciumot conceive how this fantasy takes hold of 
me,” responded Miriam, between jest and earnest. “ Im- 
agine, now, a real being, similar to this mythic Eauu; 
how happy, how genial, how stif.isfactory would bo his 
life, enjoying the warm, sensuous, earthy side of nature; 
revelling ii: the merriment of woods and Ktreanis ; living 
as our four-footed kindred do, — as mankind did in its 
innocent childhood ; before sin, sorrow, or morality itself 
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had ever been thought of ! Ah ! Kenyon, if Hilda and 
you and I -—if I, at least — had pointed ears! jfor I 
suppose the Faun had no conseieuee, no remorse, no bur- 
den on the heart, no troublesome recollections of any 
sort ; no dark future either.” 

” What a tragic tone vras that last, Miriam ! ” said the 
sculptor ; and, looking into her face, he was startled to 
behold it pale and tear-stained. “How suddenly this 
mood has come over you ! ” 

“Let it go as it came,” said Miriam, “ like a thunder- 
shower in this Homan sky. All is sunshine again, you 
see! ” 

Donatello’s refractoriness as regarded his ears had 
evidently cost him something, and he now came close to 
Miriam’s side, gazing at her with an appealing air, us if 
to solicit forgiveness. His mute, helpless gesture of 
entreaty had something pathetic in it, and yet might well 
enough excite a laugh, so like it was to what you may see 
in the aspect of a hound when he thinks himself in fault 
or disgrace. It was difficult to make out the cliaraeler 
of this young man. So full of animal life as lie was, so 
joyous in his deportment, so handsome, so physically well- 
developed, he made no impression of iiicompieteiiess, of 
maimed or stinted nature. And yet, in social intercourse, 
these familiar friends of his habitually and iustiiietively 
allowed for him, as for a child or some oilier lawless 
thing, exacting no strict obedience to conventional rules, 
and hardly noticing his eccentricities enough to pardon 
them. There was au indefinable ehanictcristie about 
Donatello that set him outside of rules. 

He caught Miriam’s hand, kissed it, and gazed into her 
eyes without saying a word. She smiled, and bestowed 
on him a little careless caress, singularly like what one 
would give to a pet dog when he puls himself iu the way 



to receive it. Not that it was so decided a caress either, 
but only tlie merest touch, somewhere between a pat and 
a tap of the finger ; it might he a mark of fondness, or 
perhaps a playful pretence of punishment. At all events, 
it appeared to afibrd Donatello exquisite pleasure; inso- 
innch that he danced quite round the wooden railing that 
fences in the Dying Gladiator. 

“It is tlie very step of the Dancing Paun,” said Miriam 
apart to Hilda, . “What a child, or what a simpleton, 
he is ! I continually find myself treating Donatello as if 
he were the merest unfledged chicken ; and yet he can 
claim no sucli privileges in the right of his tender age, 
for he is at least — how old should you think Mm, 
Hilda?” 

“ Twenty years, perhaps,” replied Hilda, glancing at 
Donatello ; “ but, indeed, I cannot tell ; hardly so old, 
on second thoughts, or possibly older. He has nothing 
to do with time, but has a look of eternal youth in his 
face.” 

“All underwitted people have that look,” said Miriam, 
scornfully. 

“Donatello has certainly the gift of eternal youth, 
as Hilda suggests,” observed Kenyon, laughmg; “ for, 
judging by the date of this statue, which, I am more and 
more convinced, Praxiteles carved on purpose for him, 
he must be at least twenty -five centuries old, and he still 
looks as young as ever.” 

“ What age have you, Donatello ? ” asked Miriam. 

“ Siguorlua, I do not know,” he answered ; “ no great 
age, however ; for I have only lived since I met you.” 

“ Now, what old man of society could have turned a 
silly compliment more smartly than that!” oxclaimed 
Miriam. “ Nature and art are just at one somotimes. 
But what a happy ignorance is this of our friend Dona- 
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tello! Not to know liis own age! It is equivalent to 
being iininoi'tal on earth. If I could only forget mine ! ” 

“It is too soon to wish that,” observed the seiilptor ; 
“you are scarcely older than Donatello looks.” 

“I shall be content, then,” nqoined Miriam, “if I 
could oiJy forget one day of all niy life.” Then she 
seemed to repent of this allusion, and hastily added, “ A 
woman’s days are so tedious that it is a boon to leave 
even one of them out of tlie account.” 

The foregoing conversation had been carried on m a 
mood in which all imaginative people, whether artists or 
poets, love to indulge. In this frame of iniud, they 
sometimes find their profoundest truths side by side 
with the idlest jest, and utter one or the other, appai’- 
eiitly without distinguishing which is the most valuable, 
or assigning any considerable value to either. The re- 
semblance between tbe marble Faun and their living 
companion had made a deep, half-serious, half-mirtliful 
impression on these tliree friends, and had taken them 
into a certain airy r'egion, lifting up, as it is so pleasant 
to feel them lifted, their heavy earthly feet from llie 
actual soil of life. The world liad been set afloat, as it 
were, for a moment, and relieved them for just so long 
of all customary responsibility for what they thought 
and said. 

It might be under this influence — or, perhaps, be- 
cause sculptors always abuse one another’s works — that 
Kenyon threw in a criticism upon the Dying Gladiator. 

“I used to admire this statue exceedingly,” lie ro- ' 
marked, “but, latterly, I find myself getting weary and 
annoyed that the man should be such a length of time 
leaning on his arm in the very act of dutiUi, If he is so 
terribly hurt, why does he not sink down uud die with- 
out further ado ? Flitting moments, imminent emergen- 
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cies, iinpfjrceptibic iutervals betweeu two breaths, ought 
3iot to be iiicrusted Avith the eternal repose of marble; 
in any sculptural subject, there should be a moral stand- 
still, since there nrast of necessity be a physical one. 
Otherwise, it is like flinging a block of marble up into 
the air, and, by some trick of eucbuntmeut, causing it to 
stick tliere. You feel that it ought t;o come clown, and 
are dissatistled that it does not obey the natural law.” 

“I see,” said Miriam, mischievously, “you think that 
sculpture should be a sort of fossilizing process. But, 
in truth, your frozen art has nothing like the scope and 
freedom of Hilda’s and mine. In painting there is no 
similar objection to the representation of brief snatches 
of time ; perhaps, because a story cau be so much more 
fully told in picture, and buttressed about with circum- 
stances that give it an epoch. Bor instance, a painter 
never would have sent down yonder Fann out of his far 
antieputy, lonely and desolate, with no companion to 
keep his simple heai't warm.” 

“ Ah, the Faun ! ” cried Hilda, with a little gest'.ure of 
impatience; “1 have been looking at him too iong ; and 
now, instead of a beautiful statue, immortally young, I 
see only a corroded and discolored stone. This change is 
very apt to occur in statues.” 

“ And a similar one in pictures, surely,” I'etortod the 
seulj)tor. “ It is the spectator’s mood that trujisfigures 
tlio Transfiguration itself. I defy any paiute.r to move 
ami elevate nw; without my own consent and assistance.” 
“■ Then yon are deficient of a sense,” said Miriam. 

The ptu'ty now strayed onward (Vom hall to ludi of tliat 
rich gallery, piuising lau'e and there!, to look at. tlie multi- 
tude of iiohlc! and lovely shapes, which have hi'cm dug up 
out of the dee[> grave in which old Home lies buried. And 
still, the realization of the antique Faun, in the jicnsou of 
von. r. 2 
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Donatello, gave a more vivid character to all these inai-blc 
ghosts. Why shoald aot each statue grow warm with 
life ! Aiitinous might lift his brow, and tell us why he is 
forever sad. The Lycian Apollo might strike hi.s lyre j 
and, ai, the first vibration, that other Ihiun in red mai-hlc, 
who keep.s up a motionless dance, should frisk gavly forth, 
leading yonder Satyrs, with shaggy goat-shanks, to clatter 
their little hoofs upon the floor, and all join hamls w-itli 
Donatello ! Bacchus, too, a rosy flush diflusiug il.self 
over his time-stained surface, could coine down from his 
pedestal, and oiler a cluster of purple grapes t o Dona- 
tello’s lips; because the god recogiikes him as the wood- 
land elf w'lio so often shared his revels. And here, in 
this sarcophagus, the exquisitely carved figures might as- 
sume life, and chase one another round its verge with that 
wild merriment which is so strangely represented on those 
old burial coffers : though still with some subtile allusion 
to death, carefully veiled, but forever peeping forth amid 
emblems of mirth and riot. 

As the four friends descended the stairs, however, then* ‘ 
play of fancy subsided into a much more sombre mood ; a 
result apt to follow upon such exhilaration as that which 
had .so recently taken possession of them. 

“Do you know,” .said Miriam, confidentially to Hilda, 

“ I doubt the reality of tliis likeness of Douaiello to the 
Faun, which we have been talking so rnncli about ? To 
say the trutli, it never struck me so forcibly as it did Ken- 
yon and yourself, though I gave iu to whatever you were 
pleased to fancy, for the sake of a momont.’s mirth and 
wonder.” 

“ I was certainly in earnest, and you seemed erjually 
so,” replied Hilda, glancing hack at Donattdlo, us if 
reassure iicrsclf of the resemblance. “ But faces {diange 
so much, from hour to hour, that the same set of features 



has oflt'U no keeping with itself ; to an eye, at least, which 
Inuks at expression more than outline. How sad and 
sombre he lias gro wn, all of a sudden ! ” 

“Angry too, methinks 1 nay, it is anger mueh more 
than sadness,” said Miriam. “ I have seen Donatello in 
this mood once or twice before. If you consider him 
well, you will observe an odd mixture of the bull-dog, or 
some other equally tierce brute, in our friend’s composi- 
tion ; a trait of savageuess hardly to be expected in suclt 
a gentle creature as he usually is. Donatello is a very 
strange young man. I wish he would not haunt my 
footsteps so continnally.” 

“ You have liewitched the poor lad,” said the sculptor, 
laughing. “ You have a faculty of bewitching people, 
and it is providing you with a singular train of followers. 
I see another of them behind yonder piUar; and it is 
his presence that has aroused Donatello’s wrath,” 

They had now emerged from the gateway of the palace; 
and partly concealed by one of the pillars of the portico, 
stood a figure such as may often be ono.ountered in the 
streets and piazza.s of Home, and nowhere else. He 
looked as if he might just have stepped out of a picture, 
and, in truth, was likely enough to lind his way into a 
dozen pictures ; being no other than one of those living 
models, dark, bushy-bearded, wild of aspect and attire, 
whom artists convert into saints or assassins, according 
as their pictorial purposes demand. 

“ klirium,” whispered Hilda., a little startled, “ it is 
your model!” 



CHAPTER III. 


StrSTEEEAlTEAN EEMIlTISOESrCES. 


a lRIAM’S model lias so important a connection 
witli onr story, that it is essential to describe 
the singular mode of his first appearance, and 
how he subsequently became a self-appointed follovrer of 
the young female artist. In the first place, however, we 
must devote a page or two to certain peculiarities in 
the position of Miriam herself. 

There was an ambiguity about this young lady, which, 
though it did not necessarily imply anything wrong, 
■would have operated unfavorably as regarded her recep- 
tion in society, anywliere but in Rome. The truth was, 
that nobody Icnew anything about Miriam, citbcr for 
good or evil. She bad made her appea ranee wiihuut 
introduction, had taken a studio, put her card upon tlie 
door, and showed vei-y considerable talent, as a ])aiiiter 
in oils. Her fellow-professors of the brush, it is true, 
showered abundant criticisms upon her jiicl tires, allow- 
ing them to be well enough for the idle half-eUbrts of jiu 
amateur, but lacking both the tz’Jiinod .skill and tlic prac- 
tice that distinguish the works of a true artist. 

jN'evertheless, be their faults what they might, Miriam's 
pictures met with good acceptance among the patrems 
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of inocleni art. Whatever teclinical merit they lacked, 
its absence was more than .supplied by a warmth and 
passionateness, which she had tlie faculty of putting’ into 
lier productions, and which all the woi-ld could feel. 
Her nature had a great deal of color, and, iu iice.ordance. 
with it, so likewise had her picture, s. 

Miriam had great apparent freedom of intercourse ; 
her maimers were so far from evincing shyness, that it 
seemed easy to become acquainted with her, and not 
difficult to develop a casual ac([uamtance into intimacy, 
Such, at least, was the impression which she made, upon 
brief contact, hut not such the ultimate conclusion of 
those who really sought to know her. So airy, free, and 
affable was Miriam’s deportment towards all who came 
within her sphere, that possibly they might never be 
couscious of the fact *, but so it was, that they did not 
get on, and were seldom any further advanced into her 
good graces to-day than ye.stevday. By some subtile 
quality, she kept people at a distance, without so mucli 
as letting them know that they were excluded from her 
inner circle. She resembled one of those images of light, 
which conjurers evoke and cause to shine lieibre us, in 
apparent tangibility, only an arm’s-length beyond our 
grasp : we make a step iu advance, expecting to seize 
the illusion, but find it still precisely so far out of our 
rcatii. Binally, society began to recognize the inqms- 
sihility of getting nearer to Miriam, and gruffiy !U’,(jui- 


I’hcre w('ro two persons, however, wliom she appeared 
to ackuowhulge as j’ricnd.s iu the closer and truer .sense 
of t he word ; and both of these more favored individuals 
dill credit io Miriam’, s .selection. One was a yonug 
Ameriean .smilplor, of high promise and rapidly increas- 
ing oeleiirity; the other, a girl of the same country, a 
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painter like Miriam herself, but in a n-idely dilfereut 
s])hcre of art. Her heart llonred out ton'ards Ihcsc Iwo ; 
slie requited herself by their .society and friendship (and 
especially by Hilda’s) for all the loneliness with wliiclij 
as regarded the rest of the -world, sin; choar; to he sur- 
rounded. Her two friends -were conscious of the si rung, 
yearning grasp which Miriam laid upon them, and gave 
her their alfcctkm in full measure ; Hilda, indeed, re- 
sponding with the fervency of a girl’s first friendship, 
and Kenyon with a manly regard, in which there was 
nothing akin to what is distinctively called love. 

A sort of intimacy suh.sequently grew np het-u'een 
these three friends and a fourth individual; it was a 
yonng Italian, who, casually visitmg Borne, had been 
attracted by the beauty which Miriam possessed in a 
remarkable degree. He had sought her, followed her, 
and insisted, with simple perseverance, upon being ad- 
mitted at least to her acquaintance ; a boon which had 
been granted, when a more artful character, seeking it 
by a more subtle mode of pursuit, would probably have 
failed to obtain it. This yonng man, though anything 
but intellectually brilliant, had many agreeable charac- 
teristics which won him the kindly and half-contempt- 
uous regard of Miriam and her t-^vo friends. It ■^vas he 
whom they called Donatello, and wliosc wouderl'nl re- 
semblance to the Faun of Praxiteles forms the key-note 
of onr narrative. 

Such was the position in which we find Miriam some 
few mouths after her establishment at Boinc. It must 
be added, however, that the world did not permit licr to 
hide her antecedents without making her the subjed; of a 
good deal of conjecture ; as was natural enough, coiisider- 
iug‘the ahuiidance of her personal charms, aiul the. degi-co 
of notice that she attracted as an artist. There were 
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many storlos abovifc Miriam’s origiu and previous life, 
soriie of Avhioli had a very probable air, wliile others were 
evidently wild and romantic fables. Wa cite ii few, leav- 
ing tlie reader to designate them either under the proba- 
ble or the romantic bead. 

It was said, for example, that Mmam was the daughter 
and heiress of a great Jewish banker (an idea perliaps 
suggested by a certain rich Oriental character in lier 
face), and had fled from her paternal home to escape a 
union with a cousin, the heir of another of that golden 
brotherhood ; the object being, to retain their vast accu- 
mulation of wealth ■within the family. Another story 
hinted that she was a German princess, whom, for rea- 
sous of state, it was proposed to give in maiTiage either 
to a decrepit sovei’eign, or a prince still in liis cradle. 
Acooi'ding to a thml statement, she “was the offspring of a 
Soutliern American planter, wlio had given her an elabo- 
rate education and endowed her with his ■wealth ; but the 
one buniing drop of African blood in her veins so affected 
her with a sense of ignominy, that she relinquished all, 
and fled her country. By still another account she was 
the lady of an English noblevnan ; and, out of mere love 
and honor of art, had thrown aside the splendor of her 
rank, and come to seek a subsistence by her pencil in a 
Boman studio. 

In all the above cases, the fable seemed to be instigated, 
by the large and bouuteou,s impression wbi(!h Miriam in- 
variably made, as if necessity and she could have nothing 
to do with one another. Whatever deprivations sim un- 
derwent must nccjds be voluntary. But there were oilier 
surmises, taking such, a commonplace view a,s that Atiriam 
was the daughter of a inerelmnt or financier, who bad 
bi.ien ruined in a great commercial crisis ; and, possessing 
•a taste for art, she had attempted to support herself by 
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the pencil, in preference to the alternative of going out 
as governess. 

Bo these things how they might, Miriam, fair as she 
looked, was plucked' up out of a mystery, and had its 
roots still clinging to her. She was a bcanlifnl and. at- 
tractive woman, but based, as it were, upon a <doud, and 
all surrounded with misty substance; so tliai the residt 
waas to render her sprite-like in her most ordinary mani- 
festations. This was the ease even in respect to .Ivenyon 
and Hilda, her especial friends. But such w'as the ellbci; 
of Miriam’s natural language, her generosity, kindliness, 
and native truth of charaeter, that these two received her 
as a dear friend into their hearts, taking her good quali- 
ties as evident and genuine, and never imagining that 
what was hidden must be . therefore evil. 

We now proceed with our narrative. 

The same party of friends, wdiom we have seen, at the 
sculpture-gallery of 'the Capitol, chanced to have gone 
together, some mouths before, to the catacomb of St. Ca- 
lixtus. They we3it joyously down into that vast tomb, 
and wandered by torchlight through a sort of dream, in 
which reminiscences of clnireh-aialcs and grimy cellars — 
and chiefly the latter — seemed to he bi-okcii into frag- 
iriejits, and. hopelessly intenniiiglcd. The intricate ])as- 
sages along which they followed their gidile. had b('('u 
hewn, in some forgotten age, out of a dark-red, crumbly 
stone. Oil cither side wmre horiKoutal niches, wlun'c, if 
they held their torches closely, the sha]>c of a hmiiau 
body vvas discernible in white ashes, into which the entire 
mortality of a man or woman had resolved itself. Among 
ail this extinct dust, there might perchanee be a tl'iig!i- 
boue, which crumbled at a touch; or possibly a skull, 
grinning at its own 'wretched plight, as is the ugly ami 
empty habit of the thing. 
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Someiimes theh’ gloomy pathway tended upward, so 
that, thi’ougli a crevice, a little daylight glimmered down 
upon them, or even a streak of sunshine peeped into a 
liiirial niclie p then again, they went downward by grad- 
ual descent, or by abrupt, rudely hewn steps, into dcej)or 
and deeper recesses of the earth. Here and there tlie 
narrow and tortnons passages widened somewhat, de- 
veloping lliemselves into small chapels ; which once, no 
doubt, bad been adorned with marble-w’ork and lighted 
witli ever-burning lamps and tapers. All such illumina- 
tion and ornament, however, had long since been ex- 
tinguislmd and stript away ; except, indeed, that the low 
roofs of a few of these ancient sites of worship were cov- 
ered w'ith dingy stucco, and frescoed with scriptural 
scenes and subjects, in tbc dreariest stage of rniii. 

In one such chapel, the guide showmd them a low arch, 
beneath wd\ich the body of St. Cecilia had been buried 
after her martyrdom, and where it lay till a sculptor saw 
it, and rendered it forever beautiful in marble. 

Jn a similar spot they foinid two sarcophagi, one cou- 
taining a skeleton, and the other a shrivelled body, which 
still wore the garments of its former lifetime. 

“How dismal all tljis is!” said Hilda, shuddering. 
“ I do not know why we came here, nor why we should 
stay a moment longer.” 

“ I hate it all ! ” cried Donatello, with peculiar energy. 
“ Dear friends, let us hasten back into the blessed day- 
light ! ” 

ii'rom th(i lirst, Donatello had shown little fancy for 
the expedition; for, like most Italuui.s, and in especial 
aceordanec with the law of lus own simple and physically 
happy nature, Ihi.s young man had an. inlinite re})ugnauee 
to graves and skulls, and to all that glinstliueas which the 
Gothic mind loves to associate with the idea of death. 
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Ho slmdderecl, and looked fearfully round, drawing nenrcr 
to Miriuin, wlioso attruotivo inlluenco alone iiad enticed 
liini into that gloomy region. 

“■'What a child yon. arc, poor Donatello!” she ob- 
acrvfid, with the frocdoin \rhich ahe always used towards 
liira. You are afraid of ghosts ! ” 

“Ytjs, signorina; Icrrihly afraid!” said the tnitliful 
Donatello. 

“1 also Ixdicvc m ghosts,” answered Miriam, "and 
could tremble at tlunn, in a suitable place. 3hit these 
sepulchres are, so old, and these skulls and white ashes so 
very dry, that mctlunks they have ceased to he haunted. 
The most awful idea connected with the cataeonrhs is 
their interiuinable extent, and the possibility of going 
astray into this labyrinth of darkness, whieli broods 
around the little glimmer of our tapers.” 

“ Has any one ever been lost here ? ” asked Kenyon of 
the guide. 

“ Surely, signor ; one, no longer ago than my father’s 
time,” said the guide ; and he added, with tlie air of a 
man wd-io believed what he Avas telling, “ but the first 
that went astray here was a pagan of old Rome, who hid 
himself in order to spy out and betray the blessed saints, 
who thou dwell, and worshipped in these dismal places. 
You have lio.ard tlie story, signor? A. miraohj was 
wrought upon the accursed one; ami, ever since (fur 
fifteen centuries at least), he has been grofiing in the 
darkness, seeking his way out of the catacomb.” 

“.Has ho ever been seen?” asked Hilda, Avho had 
great and trtmmlous faitli in, marvels of this kind. 

“ Thcs{', eye.s of mine never bcliehl him, signorina ; the 
sainis forbid!” ansAvered the guide. “Hull it is Avell 
kuoAvu that ho watches near parl,ie.s that come intotlui 
catacomb, especially if they be heretics, hoping to lead 
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some straggler astray. What this lost wetcli pines for, 
almost as much as for the blessed sunshine, is a compan- 
ion to he miserable 'with him.” 

“ Such an intense desire for sympathy indicates some- 
thing amiable in the poor fellow, at all events,” observed 
Kenyon, 

They had now reached a larger chapel than those here- 
tofore seen ; it was of a circular shape, and though hewn 
out of the solid mass of red sandstone, had pillars, and a 
carved roof, and other tokens of a regular architectural 
design. Nevertheless, considered as a church, it was ex- 
ceedingly nimute, being scarcely twice a man’s stature in 
height, and only two or three paces from wall to wall; 
and while their collected torches illuminated this one 
small, consecrated spot, the great darkness spread all 
round it, like that immenser mystery which envelops our 
little life, and into which friends vanish from us, one by 
one. 

“ Why, whei'e is Miriam ? ” cried Hilda. 

The party gazed hurriedly from face to face, and be- 
came aware that one of tlieir party had vanished into the 
great darlmess, even while they were shudderhag at the 
remote possibility of such a misforttme. 


f 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SPECTEE OF THE CATACOMB. 

B XJRELY, slie cannot Idc lost ! ” exclaimed Ken- 
yon. It is but a moraezit since sbe "was 

“No, no!” said Hilda, in great alarm. “She was 
behind ns all ; and it is a long while since we have heard 
her voice ! ” 

“Torches! torches !” cried Donatello, desperately. 
“ I will seek her, be the darkness ever so dismal ! ” 

But the guide held liim back, and assured them all, 
that there was no possibility of assisting their lost com- 
panion, unless by shouting at the very top of their voices. 
As the sound would go very lar along tiiese close and 
narrow passages, there was a fair probability tliat. Miriam 
might hear the call, and he able to retrace her slops. 

Accordingly, they all — Kenyon with his bass voice; 
Donatello with his tenor ; the guide Avilii thiit high and 
hard Italian cry, whicli makes the streets of Rome so 
rcsomint ; and Hilda with her slender scream, piercing 
farther than tlie united uproar of the rest — began to 
shriek, halloo, and bellow, with the utmost force of their 
lungs. And, not to prolong the reader’s suspense (for 
we do not particularly seek to interest him m this socjje. 
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telling it only on account of tlie trouble and strange en- 
tanglement wliich folloM’-ed)ii tbcy soon heard <a responsive 
call, in a female voice. 

“ It was the signorina ! ” cried Donatello, joyiullj. 

“ Yes ; it was cei'taiuly dear Miriam’s voice,” said 
Hilda. “ And here she comes ! Thank Heaven ! Thank 
Heaven ! ” 

The figure of their friend was now discernible by her 
own t^orchlight, approaching oat of one of the cavernous 
passages. Miriam came forward, but not rvith the eager- 
ness and tremulous joy of a fearful girl, just rescued from 
a labyrinth of gloomy mystery. She njadc no immediate 
response to their inquiries and tumultuous congral illa- 
tions; and, as they afterwards remembered, there was 
something ahsorhed, thoughtful, and self-concentrated in 
her deportment. She looked pale, as well she might, and 
held her torch with a nervous grasp, the tremor of which 
was seen in the irregular twinkling of the flame. This 
last was the chief perceptible sign of any recent agitation 
or alarm. 

“ Dearest, dearest Miriam,” exclaimed Hilda, throw- 
ing her arms about her friend, “ where have you been, 
straying from us ? Blessed be Providence, which has 
rescued you out of that miserable darkness ! ” 

“ Hush, dear Hilda ! ” whi.spered Miriam, with a 
strange little laugh. “Are you quite sure that it was 
Heaven’s guidance which brought me back. If so, it 
was by an odd mcs.senger, as you wiU confess. See ; 
there he stands.” 

Startled at Miriam’s words and inauucr, Hilda gazed 
into the duskiness whither she pointed, and there belield 
a figure standing just on the doubtful limit of obscurity, 
at the turesliold of the small, illuminated chapel. K.enyf>n. 
discerned him at the same instant, and drew nearer with 
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liis torch ; although the guide attempted to dissuade hinij 
averring that, once beyond the consecrated precincts of 
the chapel, the apparition would have power to tear 
him limb from limb. It struck the sculptor, however, 
when he afterwards recurred to these circumstances, that 
the guide manifested no such apprehension on his own 
account as he professed on behalf of others ; for lie kept 
pace with Kenyon as the latter* approached the figure, 
though still endeavoring to restrain Mm. 

In fine, they both drew near enough to get as good a 
view of the spectre as the smoky light of their torches, 
struggling with the massive gloom, could supply. 

The stranger was of exceedingly picturesque, and even 
melodramatic aspect. He was clad in a voluminous 
cloak, that seemed to be made of a buffalo’s hide, and a 
pair of those goat-skin breeches, with the liair outward, 
which are still commonly worn by the peasants of the 
Homan Campagna, In tins garb, they look like antique 
Satyrs ; and, in truth, the Spectre of the Gatacomb might 
have represented the last survivor of that vanished race, 
hiding himself in sepulchral gloom, and mournmg over 
his lost life of woods and streams. 

Purthennore, he had on a hroad-hrimmed, conical hat, 
beneath the shadow of which a wild visage was indis- 
tinctly seen, fioatiug away, as it were, into a dusky wil- 
derness of mustache and beard. His eyes winked, and 
turned uneasily from the torches, like a creature to whom 
midnight would he more congenial tliau noonday. 

On the whole, the spectre might have made a considiir- 
able impression on the sculptor’s nerves, only that ho was 
in the habit of observing similar figures, almost every 
day, reclining on the Spanish steps, and waiting for some 
artist to invite them within the magic realm of picture. 
Nor, even thus tarailiarized with the stranger’s peculiari- 
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ties of appearance, could ICeujon help wondering to sec 
such a personage, shaping himself so suddenly out of the 
void darkness of the catacomb. 

“ What arc you ? ” said the sculptor, advancing his 
torcli nearer. “ And how long have you been wandering 
here ? ” : 

“A thousand and five hundred years! ” muttered the 
guide, loud enough to be heard by all the party. “ It is 
tlie old pagan phantom that 1 told you of, who sought to 
betray the blessed saints 1 ” 

“Yes; it is a phantom !” cried Donatello, with a 
shudder. “Ah, dearest signoriua, what fearful thing 
has beset yon, in those dark corridors!” 

“ Nonsense, Donatello,” said the scnlptor. “ The man 
is no more a phantom than yourself. The only marvel 
is, how he comes to be biding himself in the catacomb. 
Possibly, our guide might solve the riddle.” 

The spectre himself here settled the point of his tangi- 
bility, at aU events, and physical substance, by approach- 
ing a step nearer, and laying his hand on Kenyon’s arm, 

“ Inquire not what I am, nor wherefore I abide in the 
darkness,” said he, in a hoarse, harsh voice, as if a great 
deal of damp were clustering in his throat. “Hence- 
forth, I am notlimg but a shadow behind her footsteps. 
She came to me when I sought her not. She has called 
me forth, aiid must abide the consequences of my reap- 
pearance in the world.” 

“ Holy A^irgin ! I wish the signorma joy of her prize,” 
said the guide, half to himself. “ And in any case, the 
catacomb is weU rid of him.” 

We need follow the scene no farther. So much is 
essential to the subsequent narrative, that, during the 
short period while astray in those tortuous passages, 
Miriam had encountered an unknown man, and led him 
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furOi witli her, or was guided back by bim, first into the 
to rcWiglit;, thence into tbe sunshine. 

It was the further singularity of this affair, that tlie 
connection, thus briefly and casually formed, did not 
terminate with the incident that gave it birth. As if 
her service to him, or his service to her, whichever it nsr 

might be, had given him an indefeasible claim on Mir- 
iam’s regard and protection, the Spectre of the Cata- 
comb never long allowed her to lose sight of him, from ■; 

that day forward. He haunted her footsteps with more 
than the customary persistency of Italian mendicants, , | 

when once they have recognized a benefactor. For days ■{ 

together, it is true, he occasionally vanished, but always '{ 

reappeared, gliding after her through the narrow streets, !j 

or climbing the hundred steps of her staircase and sitting li 

at her threshold. 

Being often admitted to her studio, he left his features, 
nr some shadow or reminiscence of them, in many of her 
sketches and pictures. The moral atmosphere of these I 

productions was thei’eby so influenced, that rival paint- ; 

ers pronounced it a case of hopeless mannerism, which 
would destroy all Miriam’s prospects of f rue excellence 
m art. .!' 

The story of tliis adventure spread abroad, and made 
its way beyond the usual gossip of the Eorcsticri, even 
into Italian circles, where, enhanced by a si ill jiotent 
spirit of superstition, it grew far morn wonderful than 
as above recounted. Thence, it came back among the ^ 

Anglo-Saxons, and was communicated to the (h;nnau 
artists, who so richly supplied it with roman! io orna- 
ments and excrescences, after their fashion, that it be- 
came a fan! a.sy worthy of Tieek or Hoffmann. Bor nobody 
has any conscience about adding to the improbabilities 
of a marvellous tale. 
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The most reasonable version of tlie incident, that could 
anywise be rendered acceptable to the auditors, was sub- 
stanrially the one suggested by the guide of tlie cata- 
comb, in his allusion to the legend of Memmius. This 
man, or demon, or mau-deraou, was a spy during the 
])crsecutious of the early Christians, probably under l,he 
Emperor Diocletian, and penetrated into the catacomb 
of St. (jalixtus, with the malignant purpose of t, racing 
out the hiding-places of the refugees. Bat, while he 
stole craftily through those dark corridors, he chanced 
to come upon a little chapel, where tapers were burning 
before an altar and a cnicifix, and a priest was in the 
performance of his sacred office. By divine- indulgence, 
there was a single moment’s grace allowed to Memmius, 
during which, had he been capable of Christian faith and 
love, he might have knelt before the cross, and received 
the holy light into his soul, and so have been blest for- 
ever. Bat he resisted the sacred impulse. As soon, 
therefore, as that one moment had glided by, the light 
of the consecrated tapers, which represent all trutii, be- 
wildered the wretched man with everlastmg error, and 
the blessed cross itself was stamped as a seal upon his 
heart, so that it should never open to receive conviction. 
Thenceforth, this heathen Memmius has haunted the 
wide and dreary precincts of the catacomb, seeking, as 
some say, to beguile new victims into his own misery ; 
but, acoordhig to other statements, endeavoring to pre- 
vail on any unwary visitor to take him by the hand, and 
guide him oat iutt) the daylight. Should his wiles and 
euircaties take clleet, however, the uian-demon would 
remain only a little while above ground, .lie would grat- 
ify ids fiendish maliguity by perpetrating signal mischief 
on his benefactor, and perhaps bringing some old pesti- 
lence or other forgotten and loug-bnried evil on society ; 
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ov, possibly, teadiing the modem world some decayed 
and dusty kind of crime, which the autiquo liomans 
knew; and then would hastea back to the catacomb, 
which, after so long hauating it, has grown liis most 
congenial home. 

Miriam herself, with her chosen friends, the sculptor 
and the gentle Hilda, often laughed at the monstrous 
fictions tliai had gone abroad in rcfci'cuce to her adven- 
ture. Ilcr two confidants (for such they wore, on all 
oi’dinary sulrjects) had not failed to ask an explanation 
of the. inystery, since undeihably a inystei*y there was, 
and one sufficiently perplexing itself, without any help 
from the imaginative faculty. And, sometimes respond- 
ing to their inquiries with a melancholy sort of playful- 
ness, Miriam let her fancy run off into Avilder fables than 
any which German itigenuity or Italian superstition had 
contrived. 

[For example, with a strange air of seriousness over all 
her face, only belied by a laughing gleam in her dark 
eyes, she would aver that the spectre (who had been an 
artist in his mortal lifetime) had promised to leach lier a 
long lost, but invaluable secret of old Homan fresco- 
painting. The knowledge of tliis process Avoiild place 
Miriam at the head of modern art; the sole condition 
being agreed upon, that she should ret, urn Avilli him into 
his sightless gloom, after enriching a certain e.xteut of 
stuccoed wall Avith the most biillimit and lovely uesigsis. 
And Avhat true Amtary of art would not purchase un- 
rivalled excellence, even at so vast a sacrifice ! 

Or, if her friends stiU solicited a soberer account, 
Miriam replied, that, meeting the old infidel in one of 
the dismal passages of the catacomb, she had ciilered 
into controversy with him, hoping to achieve the glory 
and satisfaction of eonA''ertmg him to the Christian faith. 
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For the sake of so excellent a result, she had even slaked 
her own salvation against his, binding herself to accom- 
pany Iiiiu back into his penal gloom, if, witliiu a twelve- 
month’s space, she should not have convinced him of the 
errors through which he had so long groped and stum- 
bled. But, alas! up to the present time, the contro- 
versy had gone direfully in favor of the nian-dcinon ; and 
Miriam (as she whispered in Hilda’s car) had awful fore- 
bodings, that, in a few more mouths, slie must take an 
eternal farewell of the sun ! 

It was somewhat remai’kable, that all her romantic 
fantasies arrived at this self-same dreary termination it 
appeared impossible for her even to hnagine any other 
than a disastrous result from her connection with her ill- 
omened attendant. 

This singularity might have meant nothing, however, 
had it not suggested a despondent state of mind, which 
was likewise indicated by many other tokens. Miriam’s 
friends had no difficulty in perceiving that, in one way or 
another, lier happiness was very seriously compromised. 
Her spirits were often depressed into deep mehmeholy. 
If ever she was gay, it was seldom with a healthy cheer- 
fulness. She grew moody, moreover, and subject to fits 
of passionate ill-temper ; which usually wreaked it.sclf on 
the heads of those who loved her best. Not that Miriam’s 
indifferent acquaintances were safe from .similar outbreaks 
of her displeasure, especially if they ventured ui)on any 
allusion to the model. In such cases, they we.ro left with 
little disposition to renew the subject, but iucliiicd, outlie 
other hand, to interpret the whole matter as much to her 
discredit as the least favorable coloring of the facts would 
allow. : 

It may occur to the reader, that there was really no 
demand for so much rumor and speculation in regard to 
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an incident, Avliicli miglit -well enongli liave been expla'ujed 
without going many steps beyond the limits of probabil- 
ity. Tlie spectre might have been merely a illoiiifui beg- 
gar, whose fraternity often harboi* in stranger sheltfa’s 
than the catacombs ; or one of those pilgrims, M'ho sl:ill 
journey from remote countries to kneel and worshi]) at 
the lioly sites, among ■which these haunts of the early 
Christians are esteemed especially sacred. Or, as was 
perhaps a more plausible theory, he might be a thief of 
the city, a robber of the Campagna, a political offender, 
or an assassin, wdtli blood upon his hand ; whom the 
negligence or connivance of the police allowed to take 
refuge in those subterranean fastnesses, where such out- 
laws have been accustomed to hide themselves from a fax* 
antiquity downward. Or he might have been a lunatic, 
fleeing instinctively from man, and making it his dark 
pleasure to dwell among the tombs, like him wffiose awful 
cry echoes afar to us from Scripture times. 

And, as for the stranger’s attaching himself so devot- 
edly to Miriam, her personal magnetism might be allowed 
a certain weight in the explanation. I’m- what remains, 
his pertinacity need not seem so very singular to tlmse 
■who consider how slight a link serves to connect these 
vagabonds of idle Italy with any person that may have 
the ill-hap to bestow charity, or be otherwise serviceable 
to tliem, or betray the slightest interest in their fortunes. 

Thus little -u'cnld remain to be accounted for, except 
the cloportineut of Miriam herself ; her reserve, her 
brooding melancholy, her petulance, and moody passion. 
If generously interpreted, even these morbid symptoms 
might have sufficient cause in the stimulating and ex- 
hausting influences of imaginative art;, exercised by a 
delicate young woman, in the nervous and iiuwholcsoiiu! 
atmosphere of Rome. Sueh,; at least, w^as the view of 
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tlie case 'wlucli Hilda and Kenyon endeavored to impress 
on tlieir own minds, and impart to those wliom their 
opinions might iullueuce. ,.*■ 

Olio of Miriam’s friends took the matter sadly to heart. 
This was the young Italian. Donatello, as xve have seen, 
had been an eye-witness of the stranger’s first appear- 
ance, and had ever since nourished a singular prejudice 
against the mysterious, dusky, death-scented apparition. 
It resembled not so much a human dislike or hatred, as 
one of those iustinetive, unreasoning aiitipathie.s wdiieh 
the lower animals sometimes display, and which generally 
prove more trustworthy than the aentest insight into 
character. The shadow of the model, always flung into 
the light which Miriam diffused around her, caused uo 
slight trouble to Donatello. Yet he was of a nature so 
remarkably genial and joyous, so simply happy, that he 
might well afford to have something subtracted from his 
comfort, and make tolerable shift to live upon what re- 
mained. 





CHAPTER V. 

MIRIAM'S STUDIO. 


|HE court-yard and staircase of a palace built three 
hundred years ago are a peculiar feature of 
modern Rome, and interest the stranger more 
than many things of -which he has heard loftier descrip- 
tions. You pass through the grand breadth and height 
of a squalid entrance--way, and perhaps see a range of 
dusky pillars, forming a sort of cloister round the court, 
and in the intervals, from pillar to pillar, are stre-wn 
fragments of antique statues, headless and legless torsos, 
and busts that have invariably lost — what it might be 
well if living men could lay aside in that unfragraut at- 
mosphere — the nose. Bas-reliefs, the spoil of some far 
older palace, arc set in the surrounding walls, every stone 
of ■which has b{;en ravished from the Coliseum, or any 
other imperiiil rum which earlier barharism had not al- 
ready levelled with the earth. Between two of the pil- 
lars, moreover, stands an old sarcophagus without it.s lid, 
and with all its moi’c prominently pi-ojcctiag sculptures 
In-oken off ; perhaps it once held famous dust, and the 
bony ii’ameworlc of some historic man, althongh now only 
a receptacle for the rubbish of the court-yard, and a luilf- 
worn broom. 
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la llic centre of tlie 001114, irnder the hlue Italian sky, 
and ivith t.lie linnclred windoirs of the vast palace gazing 
doxrn upon it, from four sides, appears a fountain. It 
brims over from one stone basin to another, or gushes 
from a Naiad’s urn, or spurts its many little jets from 
tlie mouths of nameless monsters, which were merely gro- 
tesque and artificial when Bernini, or whoever was their 
unnatural father, first produced them; but now the 
patches of moss, the tufts of grass, the trailing maiden- 
hair, and all sorts of verdant weeds that thrive in the 
cracks and crevices of moist marble, tell ns that Nature 
takes the fountain back into her great heart, and cher- 
islies it as kindly as if it were a woodland spring. And, 
hark, the pleasant murmur, the gurgle, the plash ! You 
might hear just those tinkling sounds from any tiny 
waf.erfall in the forest, though here they gain a delieious 
patlios from the stately echoes that reverberate their 
natural language. So the fountain is not altogether glad, 
after aU its three centuries at play ! 

In one of the angles of the court-yard, a pillared door- 
ivay gives access to the staircase, with its spacious breadth 
of low, marble steps, up which, in fornier times, have gone 
the princes and- cardinals of the great Homan tamily who 
built this palace. Or they have come down, with stiU 
grander and loftier mien, on their way to the Vatican or 
the Quirinal, there to put off their scarlet hats in ex- 
change for the triple crown. But, in fine, all these illiis- 
ti'ioiis persnuages have gone down their hei’editavy stair- 
case for the last time, leaving it to be the thoroughfare of 
ambassadors, English noblemen, Amoricaii millionnairos, 
artist.s, tniclesmen, washerwomen, and jieople of every 
dcgfco ; all of whom find such gilded and marble-panelled 
saloons as their pomp and luxiu-y demand, or such homely 
garrets as their necessity can pay for, within this one 
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multifarious abode. Only, in not a single nook of 1’lie 
palace (built for splendor, and. the acconunodaiion of a 
vast retinue, but with no vision of a happy iircsidc or 
any mode of domestic enjoyment) does the humblest cn- 
the liauglitiest occupant liud comfort. 

Up such a staircase, on the morning after' tbc scene at 
the sculpture-gallery, sprang the light foot of Uoualcllo. 
He ascended Iroin story to story, passing lofty doonvays, 
set within rich frames of sculptured marble, and climbing 
unweariedly upward, until the glories of the iirsi jdaiut 
and the elegance of the middle height were exciumged 
for a sort of Alpine region, cold and naked in its aspect. 
Steps of rough stone, imde wooden balustrades, a brick 
pavement in the passages, a dingy whitewash on the walls ; 
these were here the palatial features. Finally, he paused 
before an oaken door*, on which was pinned a card, bear- 
ing the name of Miriam Schaefer, ariist in oils. Here 
Donatello knocked, and the door immediately fell some- 
what ajar; its latch having been pulled up by means of a 
string on the inside. Passing through a little anteroom, 
he found himself in Miriam’s presence. 

“ Come in, wild, Paiin,” she said, “and tell me the latest 
news from Arcady ! ” 

The artist was not just then at her easel, hut v'as 
busied with the feminine task of mending a jiair of 
gloves. 

Tliere is something extremely pleasant, and oveur touch- 
ing, “ at least, of very sweet, soft, and winning — 
in this peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing women 
from men. Our own, se.x is incapable of any .such Ijy- 
play aside from the main business of lile ; but women — 
be they of what earthly rank they may, however gified 
with intellect or genius, or endowed with awful ])cauly 
— have always some little handiwork ready to 1111 tlic 
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tiuY gap of every vacant moment. A. needle is familiar 
to the lingers of them all. A queeiij no doubt, plies it 
on occasion ; the T,voman poet can use it as adroitly as 
lier pen ; the ^vomau’s eye, that has discovered a new- 
star, turns from its glory to send the polished little 
iustrumeut gleaming along tlie hem of her kerchief or to 
darn a casual fray in her dress. And they have greatly 
the advantage of us in this respect. The slender thread 
of silk or cotton keeps them united with the small, fa- 
miliar, gentle interests of life, the continually operathig 
influences of which do so much for the health of the 
character, and carry off what would otherwise be a dan- 
gerous accumnlation of morbid sensibility. A vast deal 
of human sympathy runs along this electric line, stretch- 
ing from the throne to the wicker chair of the Immblest 
seamstress, and keeping high and low in a species of 
communion with their kindred bemgs. Metliinks it is a 
token of healthy and gentle characteristics, when women 
of high thoughts and accomplishments love to sew; 
especially as they are never more at home with their own 
hearts than wdiile so occupied. 

And when the work falls m a woman’s lap, of its own 
accord, and the needle mvoluntarily ceases to fly, it is a 
sign of trouble, quite as trustworthy as the throb of the 
heart itseff. This was what happened to Miriam. Even 
Avhile Donatello stood gazing at her, she seemed to have 
forgotten his presence, allowing him to drop out of her 
thoughts, and tlic torn glove to hill from her idle Angers. 
Simple as he wuis, the young man knew by his syinpatliies 
that somctlmig was amiss. 

“ Dear lady, you arc sad,” said he, drawing close to 
her. 

“ Tt is nothing, Donatello,” she replied, resuming her 
■work: "yes; a little sad, perhaps; but that is not 
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strange for us people of tlie ortlinaiy u'orkl, cspoc'iallj 
for women. You are of a choerfuller race, my friciid, 
and know noiJiiug of this disease of sadness. .Bui, \vl)y 
do you come into this shadowy room of mine ? ” 

“ Why do yon make it so shadowy ? ” asked he. 

“ We artists pui'posely exclude suusliiuo,, and all hut 
a partial light,” said Miriam, “beeau.se we tluuk it neces- 
sary to put ourselves at odds with Nature before trying 
to imitate her. That strikes you very strangely, does it 
not f Ihit we make very pretty pictures sometimes with 
our artfully arranged lights and shadows. Amuse your- 
self wii,h some of mine, Donatello, and by and by I shall 
be in the mood to begin the portrait we were talking 
about.” 

The room had the customary aspect of a painter’s 
studi.o ; one of those delightful spots that iiavdiy seem to 
belong to the actual world, but rather to be tiio outward 
type of a poet’s liauuted imagination, where tliero are 
glimpses, sketches, aud half-developed hints of beings 
and objects grander and more beautiful than we can 
anywhere find in reality. Tlie windows were closed Avith 
shutters, or deeply curtained, except one, which was 
partly open to a sunless portion of the sky, admitting 
only from high upward that ])artial light A\d)ich, with its 
strongly marked contrast of .shadoAV, is ilio first requisite 
towards seeing objects pictorially. Pencil-drawings Avere 
pinned against the Avail or scattered on the tablas. Un- 
framed canvases turned their backs on tlic spcotat.or, 
presenting only a blank to the eye, and churlishly 
coucealing Avhatever riches of seeueiy or liumau hcauty 
Miriam’s skill had depicted on the otiicr side. 

In the obscurest part of the room Donatello Avas half 
startled at perceiving duskily a Avoman Avith, long dark 
bail', Avho threw up her arms with a Avild gesture of 
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tragic despair, and appeared to beckon lihn into the dark- 
ness along with her. 

Do not be afraid, Donatello,” said Miriam, smiling 
to see him peering doubtfully into the mysterious dusk. 
“ Slie moans you no uiiscliicf, nor could perpetrate any 
if she wished it ever so much. It is a lady of exceed- 
iugiy pliiiblo, disposition ; now a bevoiuc of rovuano( 3 , and 
noro a rustic maid ; yet all for show; being created, in- 
deed, on purpose to wear rich sliawls and other gar- 
ments in a becoming fashion. This is the true end of 
lier being, although she pretends to assume the most va- 
ried duties and perform many parts in life, wdiile really 
the poor puppet has nothing on earth to do. IJpoii my 
w'ord, I am satirical unawares, and seem to be describing 
nine women out of ten in the person of my lay-figure. 
Por most purposes she has the advantage of the sister- 
hood. Would I were like her ! ” 

“How it changes her aspect,” exclaimed Donatello, 
“ to know that she is hut a jointed figure ! When my 
eyes first fell upon her, I thought her arms moved, as if 
beckoning me to help her in some direful peril.” 

“ Arc you often troubled with such sinister freaks of 
fancy P ” asked Miriam. “ I should not have sujiposcd 
it.” 

“ To tell you the truth, dearest signorina,” answered 
the young Italian, “ I am apt to be fearful in old, gloomy 
bouses, and in the dark. I love no dark or dusky cor- 
ners, cxce])t it 1)0 in a grotto, or among the thick green 
kaivijs of fin arbor, or in some nook of the woods, .such 
as I know nnmy in the neighborliood of my home. Even 
there, if a stray sunbeam steal in, the shadow is all the 
better for its oheerfvil glimmer.” 

‘•Yes; you. arc a Eaun, yon know,” said tlie fair art- 
ist, laughing at the remembrance of the scene of the 
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day before, “ But the world is sadly changed nowadays ; 
grievously changed, poor Donatello, since those happy 
times when your race used to dwell in the Areadiau 
woods, playing hide-and'Seek with the nymphs in grot- 
tos and n.ook.s of shrubbery. You have reappeared on 
eartli some centuries too late.” 

“I do not understand you now,” answei’ed Donatello, 
looking perplexed ; “ only, siguorina, I am glad to have 
my lifetime while you live ; and where you are, be it in 
cities or fields, I would fain be there too.” 

" I wonder whether I ought to allow yon to speak in 
this way,” said Miriam, looking thoughtfidly at him. 
“Marry young women would think it behoved them to be 
offended. Hilda would never let you speak so, I dare 
say. But he is a mere boy,” she added, aside, “a simple 
boy, putting his boyish heart to the proof on the fix-st 
woman whom he chances to meet. If yonder lay-figure 
had had the luck to meet liim first, she would have smit- 
ten him as deeply as I.” 

“Are yon angry with me?” asked Donatello, dolo- 
rously. 

“Not in the least,” answered Miriam, frankly giving 
him her hand. “ Pray look over some of these sketches 
till I have leisure to chat with you a little. I hardly 
think I am in spirits enough to begin your portrait to- 
day,” 

Donatello was as gentle and docile as a pel; spaniel; as 
playful, too, in his general disposition, or .saclcleuiug with 
his mistress’s variable mood like that or any other kindly 
animal which has the faculty of bestowing it.s .sympatbie.s 
more completely than men or women, can ever do. Ac- 
cordingly, as Miriam bade him, he tried to turn his atten- 
tion to a great pile and confusion of pen-and-ink sketches 
and pencil-drawings which lay tossed together on a table. 



As it chaiaeedj lioweverj they gave the poor youth little 
delight. 

The first that he took up was a very impressive sketch, 
ill which the artist had jotted dow her rough ideas for a 
picture of Jael driving the nail through tlie temples of 
Sisera. It was dashed off with remarkable power, aud 
showed a touch or two that were actually life-like aud 
death-like, as if Miriam had been standing by when Jacl 
gave the first stroke of her murderous hammer, or as if 
she herself were Jael, aud felt irresistibly impelled to 
make her bloody confessiou iu this guise. 

Her first coueeption of the stern Jewess had evidently 
been that of perfect womanhood, a lovely form, and a 
high, heroic face of lofty beauty ; but, dissatisfied either 
with her own work or the terrible story itself, Miriam 
had added a certain wayward quirk of her pencil, which 
at once eonveiied the heroine into a vulgar murderess. 
It was evident that a Jael like this would be sure to search 
Sisera’s pockets as soon as the breath was out of his body. 

In another sketch she had attempted the story of 
Judith, which we see represented by the old masters so 
often, and iu such various styles. Here, too, beginning 
with a passionate and fiery conception of the subject in all 
earnestness, slie had given the last touches iu utter scorn, 
as it were, of the feelings which at first took such pow- 
eriul possession of her hand. The head of Holofernes 
(which by the by had a pair of twisted mustaches, like 
those of a, certain potentate of the day) being fairly cut 
off, was screwing its eyes upwuird aud twirling its features 
into a diabolical grin of triumphant malice, which it filing 
right in Judith’s face. On her part, she had the startled 
aspect that might be conceived of a cook if a calf’s head 
should sneer at her when about to be popped into the 
dinner-pot. 
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Over and. over again, there vas the idea of woiuuu, 
aethig the part of a revengeful iniHchief to^vards iiiiiii. 
Ifc was, indeed, very singular to see how the artist’s im- 
agination sficnied to run on tliese stories of bloodslied, in 
wiiicli woman’s hand was crimsoned by the stain ; and 
how, too, — in one form or another, grotesque or st(;ni]y 
sad, — she tailed not to bring out the moral, tliat wcjinan 
must strike through her own heart to reach, a liuiuan life, 
whatever were the motive that impelled her. 

One of the sketches represented the daughter of Hero- 
dias receiving the head of John the Baptist in a charger. 
Tlie general conception appeared to be taken from Ber- 
nardo Luini’s picture, in the Ullizzi gallery at rioreiice ; 
but Miriam had imparted to the saint’s face a look of 
gentle and heavenly reproach, with sad and blessed eyes 
fixed npwai’d at the maiden; by the force of wliich 
miraculous glance, her whole womanhood Avas at once 
awakened to love and endless remorse. 

These sketches hud a most disagreeable effect on Dona- 
tello’s peculiar temperament. He gave a shudder; his 
face assumed a look of trouble, fear, and disgust; he 
snatched up one sketch after another, as if about to tear 
it in pieces. Binally, shoving away tlie pile of draAvings, 
he shrank back from the table and clasped his hands 
over his eyes. 

“ What is the matter, Donatello ? ” asked Miriam, 
looking up from a letter Avhich she Avas now Avritiiig. 
“ Ah ! I did not mean you to see those druAvings. They 
are ugly idiautoms that stole out of my mind; not lliings 
that I created, but things that haunt me. vSee ! here tiro 
some trifics that perhaps Avill please you better.” 

She gave! him a portfolio, the sketches in wltieli in- 
dicated a happier mood of mind, and one, it is to be 
hoped, more truly characteristic of the artist. Su].)j;)usiug 
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iioitlier of these classes of subject to show anything of 
her own individnality, Miriam liad evidently a great scope 
of fancy, and a singular faculty of putting what looked 
like heart into her productions. The latter sketches 
u'ore domestic aud common scenes, so finely and subtllcly 
idealized that they seemed such as we may see at any 
ivioment, and every wliere ; while still there was the inde- 
finable sometliiug added, or taken away, which makes ail 
the difieronce between sordid life and an earthly paradise. 
The feeling and sympathy in all of them were deep and 
1 rue. There was the scene, that comes once in every life, 
of the lover winning tlie soft and pure avowal of bashful 
alTdction from the maiden wliose slender form lialf leans 
towards his arm, half sbrinks from it, we know not 
which. There was wedded affection in its successive 
stages, represented in a series of delicately conceived 
designs, touched with a lioly fire, that burned from youth 
to age in those two hearts, and gave one identical beauty 
to the faces, throughout all the changes of feature. 

Tliero wa.s a drawing of an infant’s shoe, half worn 
out, with the airy print of the blessed foot within; a 
thing that would make a mother sinilo or weep out of the 
very dei)ths of her heart; and yet an actual mother would 
not have been likely to appreciate the poetry of tiie little 
shoe, until Miriam revealed it to her. It was wonderful, 
the depth aud force with wliieli the above, and other kin- 
dred su])jccts Avere depicted, and the profound significance 
wliieli they often acquired. The artist, still in her fresh 
youth, could not probably have drawn any of lho.se dear 
and rich experieuees from her own life; unlciss, per- 
chance, that first sketch of all, the avowal of maiden ailee- 
iion, were a remembered iiieident, aud not a pro]|)]iccy. 
Ihit il is mon; delighUiil to believe that, from first to 
last, ihey Avere the productions of a beautiful imagination, 
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dealing with the warm and pure suggestions of a wosiiau’s 
heart, and thus idealizing a truer and lovelier picture of 
the life that belongs to woman, than an actual acquaint- 
ance with some of its hard and dusty facts could have 
inspired. So considered, the sketches intimated such a 
force and variety of imaginative sympathies as would 
enable Miriam to fill her life richly with the bliss and 
suffering of womanhood, however barren it might indi- 
vidually he. 

There was one observable point, indeed, betokening 
that the artist relinquished, for her personal self, tlie 
happiness wdiich she could so profoundly appreciate for 
others. In ah those sketches of common life, and the 
affections that spiritualize it, a figure was portrayed 
apart j now it peeped between the branches of a shrub- 
bery, amid which two lovers sat ; now it was looking 
through a frosted window, from the outside, while a 
young wedded pair sat at their new fireside witliin ; and 
once it leaned from a chariot, wliich six horses were 
whirling onward in pomp and pride, and gazed at a scene 
of humble enjoyment by a cottage-door. Always it was 
the same figure, and always depicted with an expression 
of deep sadness ; and in every instance, slightly as they 
were brought out, the face mid form had the traits of 
Miriam’s owui. 

“Do you like these sketches better, Donatello ? ” 
asked Miriam. 

“ Yes,” said Donatello, rather doubtfally. 

“Not much, I fear,” responded she, laughing. “And 
what should a boy like you a Dauii, too — know about 
the joys and sorrows, the iutertwining light and shadow, 
of human life ? I forgot that you were a Faun. You 
cannot .suffer deeply ; therefoi*e yon can but half enjoy. 
Here, now, is a subject which you can better appreciate.” 
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The sketch represented merely a rustic dance, but Tvith 
such exti’avagaiice of fun as' 'was delightful to behold ; 
und here there was uo drawback, except that si;rauge sigh 
and sadness which always come when we are merriest. 

“I am going to paint the picture in oils,”said the art- 
ist ; “ and I want you, Donatello, for the wildest dancer 
of them all. Will you sit for me, some day ? — or, rather, 
dance for me ? ” 

“0, most gladly, signorina!” exclaimed Donatello. 
“ See ; it shall be like this.” 

And forthwith he began to dance, and flit about the 
studio, like an incarnate sprite of jollity, pausing at last 
on the extremity of one toe, as if that were the only por- 
tion of himself whereby his frisky nature could come in 
contact with the earth. The effect in that shadowy 
chamber, whence the artist had so carefully excluded the 
smishine, was as enlivening as if one bright ray had con- 
trived to sMmraer in and frolic around the walls, and 
Anally rest just in the centre of the floor. 

“ That was admirable ! ” said Miriam, with an approv- 
ing smile, “ If I can catch you on my canvas, it will be 
a glorious picture ; only I am afraid you will dance out 
of it, by the very truth of the representation, just when I 
shall have given it the last toucli. We will tiy it one of 
these days. And now, to reward you for that jolly ex- 
hihiriou, you shall see what has been .shown to no one 
else.” 

She went to her easel, on wliioli was placed a picture 
with ii 3 back turned towards the spectator. Idevcrsing 
the ])ositiou, there appeared tho portrait of a beautiful 
woman, such as one sees ouly two or three, if even so 
many times, in all a lifetime ; so beautiful, that she seemed 
to get iuto your consciousness and memory, and could 
never afterwards be shut out, but haunted your dreams, 

■ 3 * .■ 
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for pkiiisuro or for piiiii liolding your iuuor realm as a. 
conquered territory, thougii without deigning to make 
herself at home there. 

yhe was very youthful, and liad what, was usually 
thought to bo a Jewish aspect ; a complexion iu which i 

there was iio roseate bloom, yet neither was it pale ; dark | 

eyes, into which yon might look as dee))ly as your glaii(;c 
would go, and still be conscious of a depth that you liad 
not somuied, though it ky open to the day. IShc liad 
black, abundant hair, with none of the vulgar gJo,ssincss 
of other Avomen’s sable locks ; if she were really of Jew- 
ish blood, then this was Jewish hair, and a dai'k glory 
such as crowns no Christian maiden's head. Gazing at 
this portrait, you saw w'hat Rachel might have been, when 
Jacob deemed her worth the wooing seven years, and 
seven more; or perchance she might ripen to be what 
Judith was, when she vanquished Holoferiies with her . a 

beauty, and slew him for too much adoring it. 

Miriam watched Donatello's contemplation ol' the pic- 
ture, aud seeing his simple rapture, a smile of i)lc‘asure 
brightened on her face, mixed with a little scorn; at 
least, her li])s curled and Irer eyes gleamed, as if she 
disdained cither Ids admiration or her own enjoyment 
of it. . 

“ Then you like the picture, Donatello ?” she asked. 

“ O, beyond what I can tell!'' he answered. “So 
beautiful! — so beautiful!” 

“ Aud do you recugnize tlie likeness ? ” 

“ Signorina,” exclaimed Donatello, turriiiig from the pic- 
ture to ihe arlist, in astonishment that she should ask the 
quest iou, “’the resembhuice is as little to ho mistaken a.s 
if you had l)ent over the smooth .surface of a fountain, and 
possessed the witeheraff. to call forth the image that you 
made there! It is yourself ! ” 
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Don ai olio said the truth; and we forhore to siicak 
descriptively of Miriam’s beauty earlier in our narrative, 
beeause wo foresaw this occasion to bring it perhaps more 
forcibly before the reader. 

'We. know not whether the portrait were a ilattered 
likeness ; probably not, regarding it merely as tlie de- 
lineation of a lovely face : although Miriam, like all self- 
painters, may have endowed herself with certain graces 
wiiieli other eyes might not discern. Artists arc fond of 
painting Ihoir own portraits ; and, in Florence, there is 
a gallery of hundreds of them, including tlie most illus- 
trious, in all of which there are autobiographical cliarac- 
terisfics, so to speak ; traits, expressions, loftinesses, and 
amenities, which would have been invisible, had they not 
been painted from within. Yet their reality and truth 
are none the less. Miriam, in like manner, had doubt- 
less conveyed some of the intimate results of her heart- 
knowledge into her own portrait, and perhaps wished to 
try whether they would be perceptible to so simple and 
natural an observer as Donatello. 

“ Does tlie expression please you ? ” slie asked. 

“ Ye.s,” said Donatello, hesitaliugly; “if it would only 
smile so like the sunshine as you sometimes do. No, 
it is sadder than I thought at first. Cannot you make 
yoursedf smile a little, sigiioriua ? ” 

“ A forced smile is uglier than a frown,” said Miriam, 
a lu’ight, natural smile breaking out over her face, evon 
as she spoke. 

“ 0, catch it now ! ” cried Donatello, clappiug his 
hands, “ Let it shine upon the picture ! Tlierc ! it lias 
vanished idready I And you are sad .again, very sad ; 
iiud I lie picture ga/.cs sadly forth at me, as if some evil 
Iiad lajihllcri it in tiie little time since 1! looked last.” 

“JJow perplexed yon seem, iny friend!” answered 
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Mu-iani. “I really lialf believe you are a rami, tliero is 
sucli a mystery aiul terror for you in these dark moods, 
wliicli are just as natural as daylight to us people of 
ordinary mould. I advise you, at all events, t;o look 
at other faces with those innocent and ha]ipy eyes, aud 
never more to gaze at mine ! ” 

“ Ion speak in vain,” replied the young man, with a 
deeper emphasis than she bad ever before heard in his 
voice; “ shroud yourself in what gloom you will,. I must 
needs follow you.” 

“Well, well, well,” said Miriam, impatiently; “but 
leave me now; for, to speak plainly, my good friend, 
you grow a little wearisome. I walk this afternoon in 
the Borghese grounds. Meet me there, if it suits your 
pleasure.” 
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iPTER Donatello had left the studio, Miriam 
herself came forth, and talcing her way through 

1 some of the intricacies of the city, entered what 

might he called eitlier a widenmg of a street, or a small 
piazza. The neighborhood comprised a baker’s oven, 
'emitting the msual fragrance of .sour bread ; a shoe-shop ; 
a linen-draper’s shop ; a jhpe and cigar shop ; a lottery 
office; a station for French soldiers, with a sentinel 
pacing in front; and a fruit-stand, at which a Roman 
matron was selling the dried kernels of chestnuts, wretched 
little figs, and some bouquets of yesterday. A church, 
of course, was near at hand, the fapade of which ascended 
into lofty pinnacles, whereon were perched two or three 
winged figures of stone, either angelic or allegorical, 
blowing stone triimpct.s in close vicinity to the upper 
windows of an old and shabby palace. This palaec was 
distinguished by a feature not very common in the archi- 
tecture of lioman edifices; that is to say, a medireval 
tower, stpiare, massive, lofty, and battleraentcd and raa- 
chicolated at the summit. 

At one of the angles of the battlements stood a shrine 
of the Virgin, such as we see everywhere at the street- 
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corners of Ilorue, but seldom or never, except iu Ibis 
solitary inslance, at a lieiglit above the orcUimry ie-i-ct 
of Hum’s views and aspirations. Conuceted wiili this 
old tower and its lofty shrine, there is a log-end whiclr 
wc cannot lu-re pause to tell; but for ctmlurics a laiiijj 
has been barniiig- before the Virgin’s image, at noon, at 
midnight, and at all hours of the twenty-four, and imist 
be ke])t burning forever, as long as the toner shall 
stand; or else the tower itself, tbc palace, aiul W'liat- 
ever estate belongs to it, .shall jjass from its hereditary 
possessor, in accordance with an ancient vow, and be- 
come the property of the Cliiu-ch, 

As Miriam approached, she looked upward, and saw, 
— not, indeed, the flame of the never-dying lamp, whicii 
was swallowed up in the broad sunlight that brightened 
the .shrine, — but a flock of w'-hite doves, skimming, flut- 
tering, and wheeling about the topmost lieigbt of the 
tower, their silver wiugs flashing- in the piire trans- 
parency of the air. Several of them sat on the ledge 
of the upper window, pushing one another off by Ihcir 
eager struggle for ibis favorite station, and all lapping 
their beaks and flapping tbeir wings tumultnously against 
the panes ; some had alighted in the. street, far below, 
but flew hastily ujuvard, at Ibe sound of the window 
being thrnst ajar, and opening in tlin middle, on ru.sty 
hinges, a.s Ttomau window's do. 

A fair young girl, drensed iu wliite, .sliowed herstdf at 
the aperture for a single instant, ami threw fortli as 
much as her tAVO small hands could hold of some kind 
of food, for tiic flock of elcemosyimry doves. It seemed 
greatly to the taste of llic leatljcred people; for limy 
{ried to snatch beakfuls of it from licr grasj), eaughl it 
ill the air, and rushed doAvinvard after it upon the jiave- 
meut. 
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“ Tfliat a pretty scene this is,” thought Miriam, with 
a Irimlly smile, “aiicl how like a clove she is herself, the 
fair, piiro creature ! The other doves know her for a 
sisier, I am sure.” 

'Miriam ]);Lsscd beneath the deep portal of tlic palace, 
find turning to the left, began to mount flight after tliglit 
of ii staircase, Avliieh, for the loftiness of its as])iration, 
was worthy to he Jacob’s ladder, or, at all events, the 
staircase of tlie Towe,r of Babel. The city bustle, wliicb 
is heard even in Roine,; the rumble of wheels OA'cr the 
uncomfortable pa'cdiig-stones, the hard harsh cries re-echo- 
ing in the high and narrow streets, grew faint and died 
away; as the turmoil of the world will always die, if we 
set our faces to climb heavenward. Higher, and higher 
still ; and now, glaneing through the successive windows 
that threw in their narrow light upon the stairs, her view 
stretched across the roofs of the city, unimpeded even by 
the stateliest palaces. Only the domes of churches ascend 
into this airy region, and hold up tboiv golden crosses on 
a level with her eye; except, that, out of the very heart 
of Home, the column of Antoninus thrusts itself upward, 
with St. Paul upon its summit, the sole Imman form that 
seems to have kept her company. 

Piually, the staircase came to an cud ; save that, on 
one side of the little entry where it terminated, a flight 
of a doKon steps gave access to the roof of the townr and 
the legendary shrine. On the other side Avas a door, at 
Avhicli Miriam knocked, but rather as a friendly uiiuouuce- 
ment of liev presence than with any doubt of bos])itable 
welcome; for, awaiting no response, she lifted tiie laich 
ami entered. 

“ What a lie.rmitage you have found for yourself, dear 
Hihla ! ” slie exclaimed. “You breathe sweet air, above 
all the evil scents of Home ; find even so, in jmur maiden 
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elevation, you dWl above oiu* vanities and passions, our 
moral dust and mud, with the doves and the rmgcls fur 
your nearest neighbors. I should not wonder if t!ic 
Catholics were to make a saint, of you, like your name- 
sake of old ; especially as you have almost avowed your- 
self of their religion, by nndertaldng to keep the lamp 
alight before tlie Adrgin’s shrine.” 

" No, no, Miriam ! ” said Hilda, who had come joyfully 
forward to greet her friend. " You must not call me a 
Catholic. A Christian girl — even a daughter of the 
Puritans — may surely pay honor to the idea of divine 
Womanhood, without giving up the faitli of her fore- 
fathers. But how kind you are to climb into my dove- 
cote ! ” 

“ It is no trifling proof of friendship, indeed,” answered 
Miriam; “ I should think there were three hundred stairs 
at least ” 

"But it will do you good,” continued Hilda. "A 
height of some fifty feet above the roofs of Rome gives 
me all the advantages that I could get fi-om fifty miles of / 

distance. The air so exhilarates my spirits, tliat some- 1 

times I feel half iucliued to attempt a flight from the 
top of my tower, in the faith that I should float up- 
ward.” 

“ 0, pray don’t try it ! ” said Miriam, laughing. " If 
it should turn out that you are less tlian au angel, you 
would find the stones of the Roman ])avemeut very hard ; 
and if an angel, indeed, I am afraid you ^-would never ^ 

come down among ns again.’’ t 

This young American girl was an example of the free- 
dom of life wdiieh it is possible for a female artist to 
enjoy at Rome. She dwelt in her tower, as free to 
descend into the corrupted atmosphere of the city beneath, 
as one of her companion doves to fly downward into the 
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street; — all alone, perfectly independent, under lior OAvn. 
sole gnu rdiansb'ip, unless watched oyer by the Yirgiii, 
whose shrine she tended; doing wdiat she liked, without 
a suspicion or u shadow upon the snowy whiteness of 
her fame. Tlie customs of artist life bestow such liberty 
lipoii the sex, which is elsew'hcro restricted within so 
much narrower limits ; and it is perhaps au indication 
that, whenever we admit women to a wider scope of 
pursuits and professions, wm must also remove the 
shackles of our present conventional rules, which would 
then become an hisufferable restraint on either maid or 
wife. The system seems to work unexceptiouahly in 
Home ; and in many other eases, as in Hilda’s, purity of 
heart and life are allowed to assert themselves, and to 
be their own proof and security, to a degree unknown 
in the society of other cities. 

Hilda, m her native land, had early shown what was 
pronounced by comioisseurs a decided genius for the pic- 
torial art. Even in her school-days— still not so very 
distant — she had produced sketches that were seized 
upon by men of taste, and hoarded as among the choicest 
treasures of their portfolios ; sceiies delicately imagined, 
lucking, perhaps, the reality which comes only from a 
close acquaintance with life, but so softly touched with 
feeling and fancy, that you seemed to he looking at 
luimauity with angels’ eyes. With years and experience 
she might be expected to attain a darker and more forci- 
ble touch, AV'hich would impart to lier dc.sigus tlic relief 
they needed. Had Hilda remained in her own country 
It i.s not impi-oha,blc that she might have produced 
original works worthy to hang in that gallery of native 
arr, wliicli, we hope, is destined to extcuid its rich length 
through many future centuries. Au orphan, liowever, 
without near relatives, ami possessed of a little property. 
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slie bad found it within her possibilities to oonic to 
Italy ; that central clime, wliitber the eyes and tlic laru’t 
of every artist turn, as if pictures could not he made to 
glow ill any other atmosphere, as if statues could not 
assume grace and expression save in that land of whitest 
marble. 

Hilda’s gentle courage had brought her safely over 
land and sea; her mild, unflagging perseverance had 
made a place for her in the famous city, even like a 
flower that finds a chink for itself and a little earth to 
grow in, on whatever ancient wall its slender roots may 
fasten. Here she dwelt, in her tower, possessing a friend 
or two in Home, but no home companion except the 
flock of doves, whose cote was in a ruinous chamber 
contiguous to her own’. They soon became as familiar 
with the fair-haired Saxon g’irl as if she were a born 
sister of their brood; and her customary white robe boro 
such an analogy to their snowy plumage that the cou- 
frateniity of artists called Hilda the Dove, and recog- 
nized her aerial apartment as tlie Dove-cote. And while 
the other doves flew far and wide in quest of what was 
good for them, Hilda likewise spread her wings, and 
sought such ethereal and imaginative sustenauce as God 
ordains for creatures of her kind. 

We know not whether the result of her Italian studies, 
so far as it could yet he seen, will be aeecpied as a good 
or desirable one. Certain it is, tliat, since her arrival in 
the pictorial land, Hilda seemed t.o have entirely l(5st the 
impulse of origiual design, which Iwought her lliither. 
No doubt the girl’s early dreams hud been of sending 
forms and lines of beauty into the visible world out of 
lier ownrnuul; of compelling scenes of poetry mid his- 
tory to live before men’s eyes, throngli conceptions and 
by methods individual to herself. But more and moiu. 
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.'IS slie grew familiar witli the miracles of art tliai. cni-icli 
so many galleries in Home, Hilda had ceased to consitler 
herself as an original artist. No wonder that thin change 
should have befallen her. She was endowed with a deep 
and sensitive faculty of appreciation ; she Iiad the gift of 
di.scerning and worshipping excellence in a most unusual 
measure. No other person, it is probable, recognized so 
adequately, and enjoyed with such deep delight, the picto- 
rial wonders that were here displa}^^!. Slie saw — no, 
not saw, but felt^ — through and through a picture; she 
bestowed upon it all the warmth and richness of a wo- 
man’s sympathy; not by any intellectual cifort, but by 
this strength of heart, and this guiding light of sympathy, 
she went straight to the central point, in which the mas- 
ter had oonceived Ids work. Thus, she viewed it, as it 
were, with his own eyes, and lienee her comprehension of 
any picture that interested her was perfect. 

This power and depth of appreciation depended partly 
upon Hilda’s physical organization, wliich was at once 
healthful and exquisitely delicate ; and, connected with 
this advantage, she had a command of hand, a nicety .and 
force of touch, winch is an endowment separate from pic- 
torial genius, though indispensable to its exercise. 

It has probably happened in many other iiustances, as 
it did in Hilda’s case, that she ceased to aim at original 
achievement in consequence of the very gifts which so 
exquisitely fitted her to profit by familiarity with the 
works of the mighty old masters. Rcvcroiicing these 
wonderful nam so deeply, she was too grateful lor all 
tlicy liestowed upon her, too loyal, too humble, in their 
fuvliil presence, to thmk of eimolling herself in ihoir 
Eociely. llcholding the miracles of beauty which they 
had achieved, the w'orld seemed already rich enough in 
origimJ designs, and nothing more was so desirable as to 
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difrnse those self-same heiiuties more widoly ainou" man., 
kind. All the youthful hopes and ambitions, t he faiujilul 
ideas udiich she had broug-lit from home, of great pief ures 
to be conceived in lier feminine mind, were tlung aside, 
and, so Ihr as those most intimate with lier could discern, 
relinquished without a sigh. All that she would hene('- 
forth attempt — and that most reverently, not to say 
religiously — was to catch and reflect some of the glory 
which had been sbed upon canvas from the iunnortid 
pencils of old. 

So Hilda became a copyist : in the Pinacotlieoa of the 
Vatican, in the galleries of the Pamfili-Doria palace, the 
Borgliese, the Corsini, the Sciarra, her easel vras set up 
before many a famous picture hy Guido., Domcnichino, 
Raphael, and the devout painters of earlier schools than 
these. Other artists and visitors from foreign lands be- 
held the slender, girlish figure in front of some world- 
known work, ab.sorhed; unconscious of everytlung around 
her, seeming to live only in what she sought to do. They 
smiled, no doubt, at tlie audacity wdiich led her to dream 
of copying those mighty achievements. But, if (hoy 
paused to look over her shouldei', and liad sensibilily 
enongli to understand what wms before tlieir eyes, they 
soon felt inclined to believe that the spirits of llio old 
masters were hovering over Hilda, and guiding licr deli- 
cate wliite hand. In truth, from whatever realm of iiliss 
and many-colored beauty those sjnriis might, descend, it, 
would have been uo umvorthy errand to hcl]) ,sn gonllo 
and pure u M'orshijiper of their genius in giving the la,st 
divine touch to her repetitious of their works. 

Her copies were indeed marvellous. Aoc'uraoy was 
not the phrase for them ; a Chinese copy is accurate. 
Hilda’s had that evanescent and ethereal life — that flit- 
ting fragrance, as it were, of the originals — wdiieli it is 


as difiioylt to catch aucl retain as it 'would be for a scalptor 
to got tlio very- mov^cment and vaiying color of a living 
man into bis marble bust. Only by ■watcljing* the efforts 
of the most skilful copyists — ineii -who spend a lifeLimCj 
as some of them do, in multiplying copies of a single pic- 
ture — and observing how invariably they leave out just 
the indefinable charm that involves the last, inestimable 
value, can wo understand the diilicullios of the task which 
they undertake. 

It -was not Hilda’s general practice to attempt repro- 
duemg the whole of a great picture, but to select some 
high, noble, and delicate portion of it, in -which the spirit 
and essence of the picture culminated : the Yirgiu’s celes- 
tial sorrow, for example, or a hovering angel, imbued 
■udih immortal light, or a saint with the glow of heaven in 
bis dying face, — and these would be rendered with her 
-whole sold. If a picture had darkened uito an iudistiiicfc 
shadoAV througli time and neglect, or had been injured by 
cleaning, or I’ctoiiched by some profane band, she seemed 
to posse.ss the faculty of seeing it in its pristine glory. 
The copy would come from her hands with what the be- 
holder felt must bo the light wdiioh the old master bad 
left upou the original in bestowing bis final and most 
ethereal touch. In some instances even (at least, so 
those believed who best apprcciaind Hilda’s power and 
sensibility) she luid been enabled to execute wlial; tlio 
great master had conceived in his imngi nation, but had 
not so j)crfcctlY sueoeeded in putting upon canvas ; a 
result surely not impossible when such depth of sympa- 
thy asslu! possessed was assisted by the delicate skill and 
aceiiraey of her slender hand. In such cas(;s the girl was 
but a finer instrument, a more exquisitely effective piece 
of mcehaiiism, by the help of which the spirit ol’ some 
great departed painter now first achieved his ideal, con- 
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turics after his o-vra earthly hand, that other tool, had 
t-arned to dust. 

Not to describe her as too much a u-ouder, hnu'ovcr, 
Hilda, or the Dove, as her -vvell-Avishers half laiiyhiugly 
dclig'bted to call her, had been proiioiiiiced by g’(i(>d 
judges incomparably the best copyist in Itomc;. Al’ler 
minute examination of her works, the most skill'ul artihts 
declared that she had been, led to her resulfs by I’ollov.-iug 
precisely the same process step by step through which 
the original painter had trodden to the development of 
his idea. Other copyists — if such they arc worthy to 
be called — attempt only a supeificial imitation. Copies 
of the old masters in this sense are produced l}y thou- 
sauds ; there are artists, as wc have said, who spend 
their lives in painting the works, or perhaps one single 
work of one illustrious painter over and over again: 
thus they convert themselves into Guido machines, or 
Uaphaelic machines. Their performances, it is true, are 
often wonderfully deceptive to aairelesscyc ; but working 
entirely from the outside, and seeking only to rci)rocluco 
the surlaco, these men are sure to leave out that indefi- 
nable nothing, that inestimable something, that consti- 
tutes the life and soul through which the picture, gets its 
immortality. Hilda was no such machine as this ; .she 
wrought religiously, and tlierefore w'rought a miracle. 

It strikes us that there is something far higher and 
nohlcr in all this, in her thus sacrifichig herself to the 
dcivout recognition of the highest excellence in art, tliiui 
there would have been in cultivating her not; iueojjsid- 
eriihlo shiire of talent for the prodnetiou of wnrk.s frojii 
her own ideas. She might have set up for herselly aud 
won no iguohlo name ; she might have helped to fill the 
already crowded and cmnhered world with pictures, not 
destitute of merit, but falling short, if by ever so litllc. 
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of tliG Ijest that liafs been done; she might tluis have 
gratified some tastes that were incapable of appreciating 
liapliael. But this could he done only by loweriug the 
standard of art to the comprehension of the spectator. 
She chose the better and loftier and more nuscifish part, 
laying her individual hopes, her fame, her prospects of 
enduring riuneinbraiiec, at the feet of those groat de- 
parted ones, whom she so loved and venerated j and 
therefore the world was the richer for this feeble girl. 

Since the beauty and glory of a great picture are con- 
fined within it sol tv she won out that glory by patient 
faith and self-devotion, and multiplied it for mankind. 
Prom the dark, chill corner of a gallery, — from some 
curtained chapel in a church, where the light came sel- 
dom and aslant, — from the prince’s carefully guarded 
cabinet, where not one eye in tliousaiids was permitted 
to behold it, — she brought the wondrous picture into 
daylight, and gave all its magic splendor for the enjoy- 
ment of the world. Hilda’s faculty of genuine admira- 
tion is one of the rarest to be found in human nature ; 
.and let us try to recompense her in kind by admiring her 
generous self-suiTender, and her brave, humble magna- 
nimity in choosing to be the handmaid of those old ma- 
gicians, instead of a minor enchantress within a circle of 
her own. 

The handmaid of Raphael, whom she loved with a vir- 
gin’s love ! Would it have -been worth Hilda’s Aviiile to 
reliiupiish this office for the sake of giving the world a 
picture or two wdiich it would call original ; pretty fan- 
cies of snow and moonlight; the counterpart in picture 
of so many feminine achievements m literature ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


BEATRICE. 

H IRIAM was glad to find the Dove in her turret- 
home; for heing endowed with an infinite ae- 

tivitj, and taking exquisite delight in the sweet 

labor of which her life was full, it was Hilda’s practice 
to flee abroad betimes and haunt the galleries till dusk. 
Happy were those (but they were very few) wliom she 
ever chose to be the companions of her day ; they saw 
the art-treasures of Rome, under her guidance, as they 
had never seen, them before. Not that Hilda could dis- 
sertate, or talk learnedly about pictures ; she would 
probably have been puzzled by the technical terms of 
her omi art. Not that she had much to .say about what 
she most profoundly admired ; hut even her .silent sym- 
pathy was so pow'erful that it drew your own along with 
it, endowing you with a second-.sigld that enaltled you 
to sec exeollenoes with laljnost the depth and delicacy of 
her own perceptions. 

All the Anglo-Saxon denizens of Rome, by this time, 
knew Hilda by sight. XJncoasciou.sly, the poor child had 
become one of the spectacles of the Eternal Ciiy, and 
was often pointed out to strangers, sitting at her easel 
among the wild-bearded young men, the white-haired old 


ones, and the shabbily dressed, painfully plain T\'oraen, 
■who umke np the throng of copyists. ' The old cnstoih\s 
knew her "well, and watched over her as their own (jhild. 
Sometimes a young artist, instead of going on ■\vitJi a 
copy of the picture before which he had placed his easel, 
would enrich his canvas with an original porl.mit of 
Hilda at her work, A lovelier subject could not liave 
been selected, nor one which required nicer skill find in- 
siglit in doing it anything like justice. She -^vas pretty 
at all times, in onr mative New England style, with lier 
light-brown ringlets, her delicately tinged, but healthful 
check, her sensitive, intelligeht, yet most feminine and 
kindly face. But, every few moments, this pretty and 
girlish face grew beautiful and striking, as some inward 
tliought and feeling briglitened, rose to the surface, and 
then, as it were, passed out of sight again; so that, 
taking into view this constantly recurring change, it 
really seemed as if Hilda were only visible by the snn- 
sliiue of her soul. 

In other respects, shewms a good subject for a portrait, 
being ebstinguished by a gentle picliircsqueuess, wdiicb 
was perhaps uueou.sciously bestowed by some minute pe- 
culiarity of dress, such as artists seldom fail to assume. 
The effoci; wa.s to make her appear like an inhiibitant of 
picture-laud, a partly ideal creature, not to be handled, 
nor even approaclied too closely. In her femijiine self, 
Hilda was natural, and of pleasant deportment-, endowed 
wiih a mild cheer fnbicss of temper, not overflowing Avlth 
animal spirits, but never long despondent. Tliei-e was a 
certain sirai)lieity that made every one her friend, but it 
was combined with a subtile attribute of reserve, that in- 
sensibly kept those at a distance who -were not suiiied to 
her sphere. 

Miriam was the dearest friend whom she had ever 
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known. Being; a year or two the eldei’, of longer ac- 
quaintance witii Italy, and better fitted to deal with its 
crafty and selfish inhabitauhs, she bad bellied Hilda to ar- 
range her way of life, and had encouraged her through 
those first weeks, wlien Rome is so dreary to every new- 
comer. 

“But how lucky that you are at home to-day,” said 
Miriam, continuing the couversatioii which was begun, 
many pages back. “ I liardly hoped to find you, tbougb 
I bad a iavor to ask, — a commission to put into your 
charge. But wOiat picture is this ? ” 

See ! ” said Hilda, taking her friend's band and lead- 
ing her in front of the easel. “I wanted your opinion 
of it.” 

“ If you have really succeeded,” obseiwed Miriam, rec- 
ognizing the picture at the first glance, “ it will be the 
greatest miracle you have yet achieved.” 

The picture represented simply a female head; a very 
youthful, girbsh, perfectly beautiful face, enveloped in 
w'hite drapery, from beneath wliich strayed a lock or two 
of what seemed a rich, though hidden luxuriance of au- 
burn hair. The eyes were large and browm, and met 
tliosc of the spectator, but evidently with a strange, inef- 
fectual elFort to escape. There was a little redness about 
tlie eyes, very slightly indicated, so that you would ques- 
tion wdiether or iio ibc girl had been wt:ej)ing. Tlic 
wdiole face w'as quiet; there was no distortion ordistuiii- 
ance of any single feature ; nor was it easy to .see wliy 
the expression was not cheerful, or wdiy a single touch of 
the artist’s pencil should not brighten it into joyonsncs.s. 
But, in lact, it was the very saddest picture ever painted 
or conceived ; it involved an nufatbomable depth of 
sorrow, the sense of which came to the observer by a 
sort of intuition. It was a sorrow that removed thi.s 
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boaiififul girl out of the sphere of humanity, and set her 
in a far-off region, the remoteness of -^rliich — while yet 
her face is so close before uS' — makes us shiver as at a 
spectre. 

“ Yes, Hilda,” said her friend, after closely examining 
the picture, “ you have done nothing else so wonderful 
as this. But by what unheard-of solicitations or secret 
interest liave you ohtaiiicd leave to copy Guido’-s Beatrice 
Ceuci ? It is an unexampled favors and the impossibility 
of getting a genuine copy has filled the Homan picture- 
shops with Beatrices, gay, grievous, or corpiettisli, but 
never a true oi'ie among them.” 

“ There has been one exquisite copy, I have heard,” 
said Hilda, “by an artist capable of appreciating the 
spirit of the picture. It w'as Tliompson, who brought it 
array piecemeal, being forbiddtm (like the rest of ns) to 
sot up his easel before it. As for me, I knew the Prince 
Barberiui would be deaf to all entreaties ; so I had no 
resource but to sit down before the picture, day after 
day, and lot it sink iiiio my heart. I do believe it is now 
photographed there. It is a sad face to keep so close to 
one’s heart ; only, what is so very beautiful can never 
he quite a pain, YFell ; after studying it in tliis way, I 
know not how many times, I came home, and have done 
my best to transfer the image to canvas.” 

“ Here it is then,” said Miriam, eontcmplatiug Hilda’s 
work with greaf, interest and delight, mixed with the 
paiiitul sympathy that tlie picture excited. “ Every wliere 
■we see oil-paintings, erayon-skctchcs, cameos, engravings, 
litliograplis, pretending to be Beatrice, and rnprosenting 
the poor girl with blubbered eyes, a leer of coquetry, a 
merry look as if she were dancing, a piteous look a.s if 
she wore beaten, aud twenty other inodes of fantastic 
mistake. But here is Gtiido’s very Beatrice; she that 
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slept, ill the (luiigeon^ and awoke, betimes, to asoend the 
scaffold. And now tlial. you have done it, Hilda, can you 
interpret, what: tlie feeling is, that gives this picture sucli 
a rnystorious force ? Eov my part, though deeply seusilile 
of its influence, I cannot seize it.” 

“Nor can T, in words,” replied her friend. “.But: 
while 1 %vas paintiiig her, I felt aU the time a.s if .she were 
trying to escape from my gaze. She knows that her 
sorrow is so strange and so inuneusc, that she ought to 
be solitary forever, botb for the world’s sake and her 
own ; and this is the reason we feel such a distance be- 
tween Beatrice and ourselves, even when our eyes meet 
hers. It is infinitely heart-hreakiug to meet her glance, 
and to feel that nothing can be done to help or comfort 
her ; neither does she ask help or comfort, knowing the 
hopelessness of her case better than we do. She is a 
fallen angel, — fallen, and yet sinless ; and it is only this 
depth of sorrow, with its weight and darkness, that keeps 
her down upon earth, and brings her within our view 
even while it sots her beyond our reach.” 

“ You deem her sinless ? ” asked Miriam ; “ that is not 
so plain to mo. If I can pretend to see at all info that 
dim region, whence slie gazes so strangely and sadly at 
us, Bcatrice’.s own conscience does not acfpiit her of 
something evil, and never to be forgiven ! ” 

“ Sori'ow so black as hers oppresses her very nearly as 
sin would,” said Hilda. 

“ Then,” inquired Miriam, “ do you think tiiut there 
was no sin in the deed for which she suifored ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” replied Hilda, sluiddering, “ I really had quite 
forgotten Betitrice’s history, and was thiukiug'^f her only 
as tlie picture .seems to reveal her character. Y(!s, yes ; 
it was terrihlc guilt, an inexpiable crinuj, and she feels it 
to be so. Therefore it is that the forlorn creature so 
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longs to elude our eyes, ajid forever vanish away into 
nothingness j Her doom is just ! ” 

0 Hilda, your imiocenoc is like a sharp steel 
sword!” exclaimed her friend. “Your judgments are 
often terribly severe, though you seem all made up of 
gentleness and mercy. Beatrice’s sin may not have been 
so great : perhaps it was no sin at all, hut the best virtue 
possible in tlie circum.stauce3. If she viewed it as u sin, 
it may liave been because her nature was too feeble for 
the fate imposed upon her. Ah 1 ” continued Miriam, 
passionately, “ if I could only get within lier conscious- 
ness! — if I could but clasp Beatrice Cenci’s ghost, and 
draw it into myself ! I would give my life to Icnow 
wliether she thought herself innocent, or the one great 
criminal since time began.” 

As Miriam gave utterance to these words, Hilda 
from the picture mto her face, and was startled to observe 
that her friend’s expression had become almc 
that of the portrait ; as if her passionate wish 
gle to penetrate poor Beatrice’s mystery had 
cessful. 

“ 0, for Heaven’s sake, 
she cried. “ What 
guessed it before, 
she added, 
future.” 

“ Cover up your magical picture, then,’ 
fi’ieud, “else I never can look away from it. 
dear Hilda, how an innocent, delicate, white soul 
;Your.s has been able to seize the subtle mystery of 
})urtrait ; as you surely must, iu' order to reproduce it so 
perfcdly, lYcll: we will not talk of it any more. Do 
lyou know, I have come to you this morning on a small 
matter of business. Will you undertake it for me ? ” 
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“ Oj certainly,” said Hilda, laughing ; if yon choose 
to trust me with business.” 

“Nay, it is not a matter of any difficulty,” answered 
Miriam ; “ merely to take charge of this packet, and keep 
it for me awhile.” 

But wffiy not keep it yourself? ” asked Hilda. 

“ Partly because it will be safer in your charge,” said 
her friend. “I am a careless sort of person in ordinary 
thi])g3 ; Arhile you, for all you dAvell .so high above tlie 
world, have certain good little houseAvil'cly ways of accu- 
racy and order. The packet is of some slight impor- 
tance; and yet, it may be, I shall not ask yon for it again. 
In a week or two, you know, I am leaving Koine. You, 
setting at defiance the malaria fever, mean to stay liere 
and haunt your beloved galleries through the summer. 
Now, four months hence, unless you hear more from me, 
I would have you deliver the packet according to its 
address.” 

Hilda read the direction; it was to Signore Luca Bar- 
boni, at the Palazzo Cenci, third piano. 

“ I will deliver it with my own hand,” said she, “ pre- 
cisely four months from to-day, unless you bid me to the 
contrary. Perhaps I shall meet llie ghost of Beatrice in 
that grim old palace of her forefathers.” 

“ In that case,” rejoined Miriam, “do not lail to speak 
to lier, and try to win her confidence. Poor Ihiiig! she 
would be all the better for pouring licr heart out freely, 
and Avonld be glad to do it, if she W'ore sure of .sympathy. 
It irks my brain and heart to think of her, all shut uj) 
w'ithiu hci-self.” She withdrew the clotli tluit Hilda had 
drawn over the picture, and took another long look at 
it, — “Poor sister Beatrice ! for she was still a Avoman, 
Hilda, still a sister, be her sin or sorroAV Avhat they 
might. Hoav well you have done it, Hilda! I Icuoav 
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not fl'iiotlier Guido will thank you, or bo joaknis of your 
rivalship.” 

“ Jealous, indeed !” exclaimed Hilda. ‘‘If Guido had 
not wrought through me, my pains would hare been 
thrown ;.uy!.iy.” 

“ Afl.er all,” resumed Miriam, “ if a woman had painted 
the original pioture, there might have been something in 
it whieii we miss now. I have a great mind to under- 
take a copy myself, and try to give it what it lacks. 

Well; good by. But, stay! I am going for a little air- 
ing to the grounds of the Villa Borghese tins afternoon. 

You will think it very foolish, but I always feel the safer 

in your company, Hilda, slender little maiden as you are. > ' 

YVill you come ? ” 

“Ah, not to-day, dearest Miriam,” she replied; “I 
have set my heart on giving another touch or two to 
tliis picture, and shall not stir abroad till nearly sun- 
set.” 

“ Farewell, then,” said her visitor. “ I leave you in 
your dove-cote. What a sweet, strange life you lead here ; 
conversing with the souls of the old masters, feeding and 
fondling your sister-doves, and trimming the Virgin’s 
lamp ! Hilda, do you ever pray to the Virgin while you 
tend her shrine ? ” 

“ Sometimes I have been moved to do so,” replied the 
Dove, blushing, and lowering her eyes ; “she was a woman 
once. Do you think it would be wrong ? ” 

“Tshiy, that is for you to judge,” said Miriam; “but 
when y(Mi pray next, dear friend, I’ernember me!” 

She went down the long descent of the lower s lair- 
ease, and ju.st as slie reached the street the flock of doves 
ag.ain took their hurried flight from the pavement to tlio 
topmost window. She threw lier eyes upward and beheld 
them bovering about Hilda’s bead ; for after her friend’s 
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doj)Lirturo tlio girl had been move impressed ilian before 
by soiiKithing’ veiy sad and troubled in her manner. Slio 
^■^as, therefore^ leaning tbrtli from her airy abode, and 
flinging d(nTa a kind, maidenly kiss, and a geslnre of 
farewell, in tlie hope that these might aliglit upon 
Miriam’s heart, and comfort its unknown sorrow a lit- 
tle. Kenyon the sculptor, who chanced to be passing 
the head of the street, took note of that ethereal kiss, 
and wished that he could have caught it in the air and 
got Hilda’s leave to keep it. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 


THE SUETTIIBAH VILLA. 


pONATBLLOi while it was still a doubtful ques- 
tioa betwixt afternoon and morning, set fortU 
to keep the appointment which Miriam had 
carelessly tendered him in the grounds of the Villa 
Borghese. 

The entrance to these grounds (as all my readers know, 
for everybody nowadays has been in Ptome) is just out- 
side of the Porta del Popolo. Passing beneath that not 
very impressive specimen of Michael Angelo’s architec- 
ture, a minute’s walk Avill transport the visitor from the 
small, uneasy lava stones of the Roman pavement into 
broad, gravelled carriage-drives, whence a little feriher 
stroll brings him to the soft turf of a beautiful seclusion. 
A .seclusion, but sehloni a solitude ; for priest, noble, and 
populace, stranger and native, all who breathe Roman 
air, find free admission, ajid etjuie hither to taste the lan- 
guid enjoyment of the day-dream that they call life. 

But i)ouafel!o’s enjoyment was of a livelier kind. He 
soon began to draw long and delightful breaths among 
tliose shadowy walk.s. Judging by the pleasure which 
the sylvan cliaractcr of the scene excited in him, it might 
be no meredy fanciful theory to sot him down as the kins- 
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inaiij not far remote, of that 'wilfl, sweet, plajfi-il, rustic 
creature, to whose marble image he bore so striking a 
resemlilance. How mirthful a discovery would it lx; (and 
yet witli a touch of patlios in it), if the breeze udiich 
sported fondly with his clustering locks were to waft 
them suddenly aside, and show a pair of leaf-sh:i])cd, 
furry ears! What an honest strahi of wildness wouKl 
it indicate ! and into wdiat regions of rich my si cry would 
it extend Donatello’s sympathies, to be thus linked (and 
by no monstrous chain) "with what we call the iuferjor 
tribes of being, whose simplicity, mingled with his hu- 
man intelligence, might partly restore what man has lost 
of the divine ! 

The scenery amid which the youth now strayed was 
such as arrays itself in the imagination when wc read the 
beautiful old myths, and fancy a brighter sky, a softer 
turf, a more picturesque arrangement of venerable trees, 
than we lind in the rude and untrained landscapes of the 
Western world. Tlie ilex-trees, so ancient and time- 
honored were they, seemed to have lived for ages undis- 
turbed, and to feel no dread of profanation by the axe 
any more than overthroAV by the thunder-stroke. It had 
already passed out of their dreamy old memories that 
only a few years ago they were grievously imjiorilled by 
the Gaul’s last assault upon the walks of Home. As if 
confident iu the long peace of their lifetime, they assumed 
attitudes of indolent repose. They h-aiied over the green 
turf iu ponderous gnicc, throwing abroad their great 
branches without danger of interfin'ing vrifh othei* trees, 
though other majestic trees grew' near enougli for dignified 
society, hut too distant for constraint. N<;v(T was there 
a more venerable quietude than that which slej)l. among 
their sheltering boughs; never a sweeter sunshine than 
that now gladdening the gentle gloom vtdiich these leafy 
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pati-iarclis strove to diffase over the swelling and subsid- 
ing lawns. 

In other portions of the grounds the stone-pines lifted 
their dense eluinp of brauclics upon a slender length of 
stem, so high that they looked like green islfinds in the 
ah’, flinging down a shadow upon the tmf so far olT that 
you hardly knew which tree had made it. Again, there 
were avenues of cypress, resembling dark flames of huge 
funeral candles, which spread dusk and twilight round 
ahont them instead of cheerful radiance. The more open 
spots were all a-bloom, even so early in the season, with 
anemones of wondrous size, both white and rose-eolorcd, 
and violets that betrayed themselves by their rich fra- 
grance, even if their blue eyes failed to meet your own. 
Daisies, too, were abundant, but larger than the modest 
little English flower, and therefore of small account. 

These wooded and flowery lawns are more beautiful 
than the finest of English park-sccnerj, more touching, 
more impressive, through the neglect that leaves Nature 
so much to her own ways and methods. Since man sel- 
dom interferes with her, she sets to work in her quiet way 
and makes herself at home. Tliere is enough of human 
care, it is true, bestowed, long ago and stUl bestowed, to 
prevent wildness from growing into deformity ; and the 
result is an ideal landscape, a woodland scene that seems 
to have been projected out of the poet’s mind. If the 
ancient Eaun were other than a mere creation of old 
poef.ry, and could have reappeared anywhere, it must 
have been in such a scene as this. 

In the opouings of the wood there lire fountains plash- 
ing info marble basins, the depths of which are shaggy 
with water-weeds ; or they tumble like natural cascades 
from rock to rock, sending their murmur afar*, to make 
the quiet and silence more appreciable. Scattered here 
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and there mth careless artifice, stand old altars bearing 
Roman inscriptions. Statues, gray with the long corro- 
sion of even that soft atmosphere, half hide and half re- 
veal themselves, high on pedestals, or perhaps fallen and 
broken on the turf. Terminal figures, columns of marble 
or granite porticos, arches, are seen in the ^dstas of the 
wood-paths, either veritable relies of anticpiity, or with so 
exquisite a touch of artful ruin on them that they are 
better than if really antique. At all events, grass grows 
on the tops of the shattered pillars, and weeds and flowers 
root themselves in the chinks of tlie massive arches and 
fronts of temples, and clamber at large over their pedi- 
ments, as if this were the thousandth summer since their 
winged seeds alighted there. 

What a strange idea — what a needless labor — to con- 
struct artificial ruins in Rome, the native soil of ruin! 
But even these sportive imitations, wrought by man in 
emulation of what time has done to temples and palaces, 
are perhaps centuries old, aud, hegiiming as* illusions, 
have grown to he venerable in sober earnest. The result 
of all is a scene, pensive, lovely, dream-like, enjoyable 
and sad, such as is to be found nowhere save in these 
princely villa-rcsidcnccs in the neighborhood of Rome ; a 
scene that must have required generations aud ages, dur- 
ing Avhich growtli, decay, aud man’s intelligence wrought 
kindly together, to render it so gently wild as we behold 
itnow. 

The final chanu is bestowed by the malaria. Tlnu'e is 
a piercing, t hrilliiig, delicious kind of regret in the idea of 
so much beauty thrown away, or only enjoyable at its 
halt-development, in winter and early spring, aud never 
to be dwelt amongst, as the home-scenery of any hunian 
being. For if you come hither iu summer, aud stray 
through these glades in the golden sunset, fever walks 
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am in arm mtli you, and death awaits you at the end of 
the Jim vista. Thus the scene is like Eden in its loveli- 
ness l like Eden, too, in the fatal spell that removes it 
beyond the scope of man’s actual possessions. But Dona- 
tello felt nothing of this dveain-lilce nielaiicholy that haunts 
the spot. As he passed among the sunny shadows, his 
spirit seemed to acquire new elasticity. The dicker of 
the sunshine, the sparkle of the fountain’s gush, the dance 
of the leaf upon the bough, the woodland fragrance, the 
green freshness, the old sylvan peace and freedom, were 
all intermingled in those long breaths which he drew. 

The ancient dust, the luouldincss of E-ome, the dead 
atmosphere in W'hich he had wasted so many moutlis, the 
hard pavements, the smell of ruin and decaying genera- 
tions, the chill palaces, the couvcnt-bells, the heavy incense 
of altars, the life that he had led in those dark, narrow 
streets, among priests, soldiers, noldes, artists, and wo- 
men, — all the sense of these things rose from the young 
man’s consciousness like a cloud which had darkened 
over him without his knowing how densely. 

He drank in the natural Influences of the scene, and 
was intoxicated as by an exliilarating wine. He ran 
races with himself along the gleam and shadow of the 
wood-paths. He leapt up to catch the overhanging bough 
of au ilex, and swinging himself by it alighted far on- 
ward, as if he had flown thither through the air. In a 
sudden rapture lie embraced the trunk of a sturdy tree, 
and seemed to imagine it a creature worthy of atloetion 
and capable of a teuder response ; he clasped it closely in 
his arms, as a Eaun might have clasped the warm femi- 
nine grace of the nymph, whom antiquity supposed to 
dwell within that rough, encircling riiid. Then, in order 
to bring himself closer to the genial earth, with Avhich 
his kindred mstincts linked Mm so strongly, he threw 
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hiniself at full length, on the turf, and pressed do-^rn his 
lips, kissing the violets and daisies, -which kissed him 
back agriiii, tliough shyly, in their maiden fashion. 

Wliile he lay there, it -was pleasant to see how the 
green and blue lizards, -^^ho had been basking on some 
rock or on a fallen pillar that absorbed the warmth of 
the sun, scrupled not to scramble over him -with their 
small feet; and how the birds alighted on the nearest^ 
twigs and sang their little roundelays unbroken by any 
chirrup of alarm ; they recognized him, it may be, as 
something akin to themselves, or else they fancied that 
he was rooted and grew thei’e ; for these wild pets of 
nature dreaded him no more in his buoyantlife than if 
a mound of soil and grass and flowers had long since 
covered his dead body, converting it back to the sympa- 
thies from which human existence had estranged it. 

All of us, after long abode in eiiies, have felt the blood 
gush more joyously tlirongh our veins with the first 
breath of rural air ; few could feel it so much as Dona- 
tello, a creature of simple elements, bred in the sweet 
sylvan life of Tuscany, and for months back dwelling 
amid the mouldy gloom and dim splendor of old Home. 
Nature has been shut out for numberless centuries from 
those stony-hearted streets, to which he had latterly 
grown accustomed ; tliere is no trace of her, except for 
what blades of grass spring out of the pavements of the 
less trodden piazzas, or what weeds cluster ami tuft 
themselves on the cornices of rums. Therefore his joy 
was like tliat of a child that had gone astray fr(nn home, 
and finds him suddenly in his mother’s arms again. 

At last, deeming it full time for Miriam to keep her 
tryst, he climbed to the tiptop of the tallest tree, and 
ikence looked about him, swaying to and fro in the gen- 
tle breeze, which was like the respiration of that great 
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leafy, living thing. Donatello saw heneatli him the whole 
circuit of tlie enchaiiteil ground ; tlie statues and col- 
umns pointing upward from among the shrubbery, the 
fountains flashing in the sunlight, tlie jmths winding 
liitiier and thither, and continually fiudiug out some nook 
of now and ancient pleasautness. He saw the villa, too, 
with its m.arblc front iucrusied all over with bas-reliefs, 
and statues in its many niches. It was as beautiful as 
a fairy palace, and seemed aii abirdc iu whieli the lord 
and lady of this fair domain might fitly dwell, and come 
forth encli inoruiiig to enjoy as sweet a life as tlieir hap- 
piest dreams of the past night could have depicted. All 
this he saw, but his first glance had taken in too wide a 
sweep, and it wars not till his eyes fell almost directly 
beneath him, that Donatello beheld Miriam just turning 
into the path that led across the roots of his very tree. 

He descended among the foliage, waiting for her to 
come close to the trunk, and then suddenly dropped 
from an inipending hough, and alighted at her side. It 
was as if the swaying of the branches had let a ray of 
sunlight through. The same ray likewise glimmei’ed 
among the gloomy meditations that encompassed Mir- 
iam, and lit up the pale, dark beauty of her face, while 
it responded pleasantly to Donatello’s glance. 

“I hardly know,” said she, smiling, “whether yon 
have sprouted out of the earth, or fallen from the clouds. 
In either case, you are welcome.” 

And they walked onward together. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FATJH AND IfYMPH. 


K RIAM’S sadder mood, it might be, had at fir.st 
an effect on Donatello’s spirits. It checked the 
joyous ebullition into which they would other- 
wise have effervesced when he found himself in her so- 
ciety, not, as heretofore, in the old gloom of Rome, but 
under that bright soft sky and in those Arcadian woods. 
He was silent for awhile ; it being, indeed, seldom Don- 
.atello’s impulse to express himself copiously in words. 
His usual modes of demonstration were by the natural 
language of gestm’e, the instinctive movement of his 
agile frame, and the unconscious play of his features, 
which, within a limited range of thought and emotion, 
would speak volumes in a moment. 

By, and by, his own mood seemed to brighten Mir- 
iam’s, and was reflected back upon himself. He began 
inevitably, as it were, to dance along the wood-path, 
flinging himself into attitudes of strange comic grace. 
Often, too, he ran a little way in advance of his com- 
panion, and then stood to watch her as she approached 
along the shadowy and sun- fleckered path. With evmj 
step she took, he expressed his joy at her nearer and 
nearer presence by what might be thought an extrava- 
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gance of gesficulatiou, but which doubtless was t!ie lan- 
guage of the natural man, though laid aside and forgoi^teu 
by otlier men, now that words have been feebly substi- 
tuted in the place of signs and symbols. He gave Mir- 
iam the idea of a being not precisely man, nor yet a child, 
but, in a high and beautiful sense, <au animal, — a creature 
ill a state of development less than what mankind has 
attained, yet tlie more perfect within itself for that very 
deficiency. This idea filled her mobile imagination with 
agreeable fantasies, which, after smiling at them herself, 
she tried to convey to the young man. 

“What are you, my friend?” she exclaimed, always 
keeping in mind his singular resemhlaucc to the Taun 
of the Capitol. “If you are, in good truth, that wild 
and pleasant creature wdiose face you wear, pray make 
me known to your kindred. They will he found liere- 
abouts, if anywhere. Knock at the rough rind of this 
ilex-tree, and summon forth the Dryad ! Ask the water- 
nymph to rise dripping from yonder fountain, and ex- 
change a moist pressure of tlie baud with me ! Do not 
fear that I shall shrink, even if one of your rough cous- 
ins, a hairy Satyr, should come capering on his goat-legs 
out of the haunts of far antiquity, and propose to dance 
with me among these laivns ! And will not Bacchus, — 
with whom you consorted so familiarly of old, and who 
loved you so well, — will he not meet us here, and squeeze 
ricli grapes into his cup for you and me ? ” 

Donai ollu smiled ; he laughed heartily, indeed, in sym- 
pathy v.dth the mirth that gleamed out of Miriam’s deep, 
dark eyes. But he did not seem quite to understand her 
mirthful talk, nor to he disposed to explain wliat kind 
of creature he was, or to inquire with what divine or 
poetic kindred his companion feigned to link him. He 
appeared only to know that Miriam was beautilul, and 
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that she smiled graciously upon him; that the present 
moment was very sweet, and himself most happy with 
tlie sunshine, the sylvan scenery, and woman’s kindly 
chann, wliich it enclosed withhi its small cii'ciimference. 
It was delightful to see the trust whicli he reposed in 
Miriam, and his pure joy in her propinquity ; he asked 
notliing, sought nothing, save to be near the beloved 
object, and brimmed over with ecstasy at that simple 
boon. A creatm-e of the happy tribes below us some- 
times shows the capacity of this enjoyment ; a man, sel- 
dom or never. 

“Donatello,” said Miriam, looking at him tliouglit- 
fully, but amused, yet not without a shade of sorrow, 
“you seem very happy; what makes you so?” 

“ Because I love you ! ” answered Donatello, 

He made this momentous confession as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world; and, on her part, ^ — 
such was the contagion of his simplicity, ■ — Miriam heard 
it without anger or disturbance, though with no respond- 
ing emotion. It wms as if they had strayed across the 
limits of Arcadia, and come Under a civil polity where 
young men might avow their passion with as little re- 
straint as a bird pipes its notes to a similar purpose. 

“Why should you love me, foolish boy?” said she. 
“ W’'e have no points of sympathy at all. Tlicre are not 
two creatures more unlike, in this wide world, tlian yon 
and I ! ” 

“You are yourself, and I am Donatello,” replied he, 
“'Therefore I love you! There needs no other rea- 
son.” 

Certainly, tliere was no better or more explicable rea- 
son. It migbt have been imagined that Donatello’s un- 
sophisticaied heart would he more readily attracted to 
a feminine nature of clear simplicity like Ms own, than 
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to one already tiirlid with grief or wrong, as Miriam’s 
seemed to be. Perhaps, on tlie other liaud, his characier 
needed the dark element, which it found in her. The 
force and energy of \Yill, that sometiuies ila.shed through 
her eyes, may liave taken him c<aptive; or, not improb- 
ably, the varying lights and shadow.? of lier temper, now 
so mirlPful, and anon so sad with mysterious gloom, bad 
bewitched the youth. Analyze the matter as we may, 
the reason as.sigued by Donatello himself was as satisfac- 
tory as wc are likely to attain, 

Miriam could not think seriously of the avowal that 
had passed. He held out liis love so freely, in his open 
palm, that she felt it could be nothing but a toy, which 
she might play with for an instant, and give back again. 
And yet Donatello’s heart was so fresh a fountain, that, 
had Miriam been more world-worn than she was, she 
might have found it exquisite to slake her thirst with the 
feelings that welled up and brimmed over from it. She 
was far, very far, from the dusty medimval epoch, when 
some wotneii have a taste for such refreshment. Even 
for her, however, there was an inexpressible charm in the 
simplicily that prompted Donatello’s words and deeds ; 
thougli, unless she caught them in precisely the true light, 
they seemed hut folly, the olfspring of a maimed or im- 
perfectly developed intellect. Alternately, .she almost 
admired, or wholly scorned him, and knew not which 
estimate rc.sulted from the deeper apju'eciatiou. But it 
could not, she decided for herself, he otlier tlian an 
imioccnt pastime, if they two — sure to be separated 
by their ditforeut paths in life, to-morrow — were to 
gather up some of the little pleasures that chauecd to 
grow about their feet, like the violets and wood-anemo- 
nes, to-day. 

Yet an impulse of rectitude impelled Miriam to give 
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him what she still held to be a needless warning against 
an imaginary peril. 

“ If YOU were wiser, Donatello, you would think rne a 
dangerous person,” said she. “ If you follow my foot- 
steps, they will lead you to no good. You ought to be 
afraid of me.” 

“ I would as soon think of fearing the air we breathe,” 
he replied. 

“And well you may, for it is full of malaria,” said 
Miriam ; she went on, hinting at an iutangiblc confession, 
such as persons with overburdened hearts ollen make to 
cliildren or dumb auimals, or to holes in the earth, wliere 
they think their secrets may be at once revealed and 
buried. “Those who come too near me are in danger 
of great mischiefs, I do assure you. Take warning, there- 
fore ! It is a sad fatality that has brought you from your 
home among the Apennines, — some rusty old castle, I 
suppose, with a village at its foot, aud an Arcadian envi- 
ronraeut of vineyards, fig-trees, and olive-orchards, — a 
sad mischance, I say, that has transported you to my side. 
Y’ou have had a happy life hitherto, — have you not, 
Donatello ? ” 

“ 0, yes,” answered tlie young man ; and, though not 
of a retrospective turn, he made the best effort be could 
to send bis mind back into tbe past. “ I remember tbiuk- 
ing it happiness to dance wiib tbe contadinas at a village 
feast ; to taste tbe new, sweet wine at vintage-time, and 
tbe old, ripened wine, which our podere. is ffimons for, in 
tbe cold winter evenings ; and to devour great, luscious 
figs, and apricots, peaches, chemes, aud melons. I was 
often happy in the woods, too, with bounds aud horses, 
and very happy in watching all sorts of creatures and 
birds that haunt tbe leafy sobtudes. But never half so 
happy as now! ” 
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In these delightful groves ? ” she asked, 

‘■Here, and Arith yon,” aiiSAV'ered Donatello, “Just 
as AA"e are no\A‘.” 

“ What a fulness of content in him ! Hoav silly, and 
how delightfal ! ” said Miriam to herself. Then address- 
ing him again : “ J3ut, Donatello, hoAv long will this hap- 
piness last ? ” 

“ Hoav long!” he exclaimed; for it perplexed him 
even more to think of the future than to remember the 
past. “ 'Why should it have any end ? IIow long ! Ifor- 
ever ! forever ! forever ! ” 

“ The child ! the simpleton ! ” said Miriam, with sudden 
laughter, and checking it as suddenly. “ But is lie a sim- 
pleton indeed ? Here, in those feu’- natural words, he has 
expressed that deep sense, that profound conviction of its 
own immortality, Avhich genuine love never fails to bring. 
He perplexes me, — yes, and bewitches me, — wild, gen- 
tle, beautiful creature that he is ! It is like playing with 
a young greyhound ! ” 

Her eyes filled with tears, at the same time that a smile 
shone out of them. Then first she became sensible of a 
delight and grief at once in feeling this zephyr of a new 
affection, Avith its untainted freshness, blow over her 
weary, stifled heart, which had no right to be revumd by 
it. The very exquisiteness of the enjoyment made her 
know that it ought to be a forbidden one. 

“ Donatello,” she hastily exclaimed, " for your oaa’u 
sake, leave me 1 It is not such a happy thing as you 
imagine it, to Aimnder in these Avoods with mo, a girl from 
another laud, burdened AAith a doom that she tells to none. 
I might make you dread me, — perhaps hate me, — if I 
chose ; and. I must choose, if I find you loving me too 
well!” 

“1 fear nothing!” said Donatello, looking into her 
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xuifaihoraable eyes with perfect trust. ”I love al- 
ways!” 

■' I speak in vain,” tlioiiglit Miriam wiljiin lierself. 

” Well, tlien, for this one lioiir, let me be such as lie 
imagines me. To-morrow xvill be time onougli to eome 
back 10 my reality. My reality 1 wliat is it P Is the ])ast 
so iiidestructiWe ? tbe future so immitigable ? Is tlic dark 
dream, in wiiich 1 xvalk, of such solid, stony substance, 
that there can be no escape out of its dungeon? Be it 
so 1 There is, at least, that ethereal quality in my spirit, 
that it can make me as gay as Donatello himself, — for 
this one hour I ” 

And immediately she brightened up, as if an inxvard 
flame, heretofore stifled, were now permitted to till her 
with its happy lustre, glowing througli her cheeks and 
dancing in her eye-beam's. 

Donatello, brisk and cheerful as he seemed before, 
showed a sensibility to Miriam’s gladdened mood by 
breakmg into still wilder and ever-varying activity. He 
frisked around her, bubbling over with joy, 'which clothed 
itself m words that had little individual meaning, and in , 
snatches of song that seemed as natural as bird-notes. 
Then they both laughed together, and beard their own 
laughter returning in the echoes, and laughed again at 
the response ; so that the ancient and solemn grove l)e- 
camc full of merriment for these two blithe spirits. A 
bird happening to sing cheerily, Donatello gave a ])ocul- 
iar call, and the little leathered creature came lluttcrijig 
about his head, as if it had known him through many 
summers. 

How clo^sc he stands to nature I ” said Miriam, ob- 
serving this pleasant familiarity between lier conquiniou 
and the bird. “He shall make me as natural as lumsell 
for this one hour.” 
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As they strayed through that sweet wilderness, she felt 
more aud more the luflueuec of his clastic temperauient. 
iMiriam was an impressible and impulsive crcafiua*, as 
unlike herself, in difterent moods, as if a midaiicholy 
maiden and a glad one were both hound within the girdle 
about lier waist, and kept in magic thraldom by the 
brooch that clasped it. Naturally, it is true, sho was the 
more inclined to melancholy, yet fully capable of that 
liigh frolic of tlic sjnrits which richly compensates for 
many gloomy hours ; if her soul was apt to lurk in the 
darkness of a cavern, she could sport madly in the sun- 
shine before the cavern’s mouth. Except tlie freshest 
mirth of animal spirits, like Donatello’s, there is no mer- 
riment, no wild exliilaration, comparable to tliat of nielan- 
cboly people escaping from the dark region m whicli it is 
their custom to keep themselves imprisoned. 

So the shadowy Miriam almost outdid Donatello on his 
oum ground. They ran races wdtli cacli other, side by 
side, with shouts and langbier; they pelted one another 
with early flowers, and gathering them up again, twined 
them with green leaves into garlands for Imth their heads. 
They played together like children, or creatni'es of im- 
mortal jmutli. So much had they flung aside the sombre 
liabitndes of daily life, that they seemed born to be sport- 
ive forever, and endow'ed with eternal mirthfulness instead 
of any deeper joy. It was a glimpse far backward into 
Aveaclian life, or, further still, into the Golden Age, lie- 
fore mankind was burdened with siir and sorrow, aud 
before pleasure bad been darkened with those shadows 
tliat, bring it into high relief, and make it lia])pines3. 

“Hark!” cried Donatello, stopping sliort, as ho was 
aijout to bind Miriam’s fliir hands willi flowers, and lead 
her along in triumph, “ there is music somewhere iu the 
grove ! ” 
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“ It is your kinsman, Pan, most likely,” said Miriam, 
“ playing on liis pipe. Let us go seek him, and make 
him pull* out hi.s rough clieeks aiid pipe his merriest air ! 
Come; the strain of music will guide us onward like a 
gayly colored thread of silk.” 


Or like a cliaiu of flowers,” responded Douatello, 
drawing her along by that which he had twiued, “ Tlds 
way ! — Come ! ” 





CHAPTER X. 


THE SYLVAHT DAHCE. 

B S the music came fresLev ou their ears, they 
danced to its cadenccj extemporizing new steps 
and attitudes. Each varying movement had a 
grace which might have been worth putting into marble, 
for the long delight of days to come, but vanished with 
the movement that gave it birth, and was effaced from 
memory by another. In Miriam’s motion, freely as she 
flung herself into the frolic of the hour, there was still 
an artful beauty; m Donatello’s, there was a charm of 
indescribable grotesqueness hand in hand with grace; 
sweet, bewitching, most provocative of laughter, and yet 
akin to pathos, so deeply did it touch the heart. Tliis 
was the ultimate peculiarity, the final touch, distinguish- 
ing betw'ccn the sylvan creature and the beautiful com- 
panion at his side. Setting apart only tliis, Miriam 
resembled a Nymph, as much as Donatello did a Eaun. 

There W'cre flitting moments, indeed, Avlicn she played 
the sylvan character as perfectly as lie. Catching glimpses 
of lier, then, yon wonld Jiave fancied tliat an oak had 
sundered its rough bark to let her dance freely forth, en- 
dowed with the same spirit in her human form as that 
which rustles in the leaves ; or that she had emerged 
von. i. 5 ® 
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tliroiigli tlie pebbly bottom of a fouutab, a water-uympb, 
to piny and sparkle iu tiie suusLine, flinging a cpiiveriug 
light nvoirud her, and sncldcuiy disappoariug iu a siiower 
of rainbow drops. 

As the Ibuniaiii sometime.s subsides into ils basin, so 
iu Miriam there were symptoms that the frolic of her 
spirits would at last tire itself out. 

Ah ! Donatello/’ cried she, laughing, as she sto])ped 
to take breath ; “ you have an unfair ad vantage over mo ! 
I am no true creature of the woods ; wliilo you are a real 
Dauu, I do believe. Wlieii your curls shciuk just now, 
methought I had a peep at the pointed cars.” 

Donatello .snapped his fingers above his head, as fauns 
and satyrs taught us first to do, and seeuiccl to radiate 
jollity out of his whole nimble person. Nevertheless, 
there was a kind of dim apprehension in his face, as if 
he dreaded that a moment’s pause might break the spell, 
and snatch away the sportive coiupauion whom he had 
waited for through so many dreary mouths. 

“ Dance ! dance ! ” cried he, joyously. “ If we take 
breath, we shall be as we were yesterday. There, now, 
is the mmsic, ju.st beyond this clump of trees. Dance, 
Miriam, dance ! ” ^ 

They had now reached an open, grassy b (tjf which 
there are many in that artfully coustnieba" wilderness), 
set round with stoue seats, on which the aged mo.ss had 
kindly essayed to spread itself iu.stead of cusliions. Un 
one of the stone benches sat the mu.siciau.s, wliose strains 
had enticed our wild couple thitherwa,rd. They proved 
to be a vagrant baud, such as Home, and all Italy, 
abounds with ; comprising a harp, a flute, and a violin, 
w-liich, though greatly the worse for wear, the i)ei’formcr,s 
had skill enonglx to pi’ovoke and modulate into t.oIcr;i,l)le 
harmony. It chanced to be a feast-day ; and, instead of 
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playing' in tie san-scorched piazzas of tie city, or ieneatli 
the windows of some unresponsive palace, they had be- 
thought themselves to try the ecdioes of these woods ; 
for, on the feslas oftlie Church, Home scatters its iiicrry- 
makers all a])road, ripe for the dance or any other pastime. 

As Miriam and Donatello emerged from among the 
trce.s, t.ho ransieians scrap(xl, tinkk'd, or blew, each ac- 
cordiug to his various kind of instnunent, more inspir- 
iiigly ihan ever. A dark-cheeked little girl, wiih bright 
black eyes, stood hy, shaking a tambourine set round with 
tinkling bells, and thumping it on its parchment head. 
"Without interrupting liis hrisk, though measured move- 
ment, Donatello snatelied away this uiimclodious eontriv- 
auee, and tiourhshiug it above his head, produced music 
of indescribaVde potency, still dancing with frisky step, 
and striking the tainbouriue, and ringing its little bells, 
all in one jovial act. 

It might be that there was magic in the sound, or con- 
tagion, at least, in the spirit which had got possession of 
Miriam and himself, for very soon a number of festal 
people were drawn to the spot, and struck into the dance, 
singly, or in pairs, as if they were ail gone mad with jol- 
lity. Among them were some of the plebeian damsels 
whom we meet bareheaded in the Roman streets, w'ith 
silver stilettos thrust through their glossy hair ; the con- 
tadinas, too, from tlie Campagua and the villages, with 
their rich and picturestpie ciistmnos of scarlet and all 
bright hues, such as fairer maidtms might not venture 
to put on. Then eamc tlie inod('-rn Roman from Traste- 
vere, perchance, with his old cloak drawn a])0\it him 
like a toga, which anon, as his active motion hcided him, 
he Hung aside. Three Drench soldiers capered freely 
into the throng, in wide scarlet trousers, their ^jypj 
swords dangling at their sides ; and three Germ? ■ ' 
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in gray iiacciu hats and flaunting beards ; and one of tlie 

Pope’s Swiss guardsmen in the strange motley garb ; 

"vriiich Michael Angelo contriTed for them. Two young 

English tourists (one of them a lord) took contadine i 

partners and dashed in, as did also a shaggy man in ! 

goat-skin breeches, who looked like rustic Pan in person, 

and footed it as merrily as he. Besides the above there 

was a herdsman or two from the Campagna, and a, few r 

peasants in sky-blue jackets, and small-clothes tied with 

ribbons at the knees j haggard and sallow were these 

last, poor serfs, having little to eat and nothing but the ; 

malaria to breathe ; but still they plucked up a inomeu- i 

tary spirit and joined hands iu Donatello’s dance. 

Here, as it seemed, had the Golden Age come back i 

agahi within the precincts of this snnny glade, thawing j 

mankind out of their cold formalities, releasing them from | 

irksome restraint, mingling them together in such child- 
lilce gayety that new flowers (of wMch the old bosom of ‘ 

the earth is full) sprang up beneath their footsteps, The 
sole exception to the geniality of the moment, as we t 

have understood, w’as seen in a countryman of our own, i 

who sneered at the spectacle, and declined to compro- ' 

mise his dignity by nmkiug part of it. j 

The harper thrummed with rapid fingers ; tlic violin- ’ 

player flashed his bow back and forth across the strings ; 
the flautist poured his breath in quick puffs of jollity, 
while Donatello shook the tambourine above his liead, 

^ and led the merry throng with uinveariable steps. As 

p they followed one another in a wild ring of inirtli, it j 

seemed the realization of one of those ba.s-rt;Iiefs where 
f- a dance of nymphs, satyrs, or baceliaiuvls is twined 

aroiuid the circle of an antique vase ; or it was like the 1 

hiiJntured scene on the front and sides of a sarcophagus, 
harmony. often as any other device, a festive procession 
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inooks tiie fishes and wliite bones that are treasured up 
within. You miglit take it for a marriage-pageant ; but 
after a wliile, if you look at tltese merry-makers, foiio\Y- 
iiig them from cud to end of tlie marble coffin, you doubt 
tt'he tiler their gay moveineut is leading them to a happy 
close. A youth has suddenly fallen in the dance ; a 
chariot is overturned and broken, flinging the cluirioteer 
headlong to the groimd ; a maiden seems to have groivn 
faint or weary and is drooping on the bosom of a friend. 
Always some tragic incident is shadowed forth or tlirnst 
sidelong' into the spectacle ; and w'Jieu once it has caught 
your eye you can look no more at the festal portions of 
the scene, except with reference to this one slightly sug- 
gested doom and sorrow. 

As in its mirth, so in the darker characteristic here 
alluded to, there was an analogy between the sculp- 
tured scene on the sarcophagus and the wild dance 
which we have been describing. In the midst of its 
madness and riot Miriam found herself suddenly con- 
fronted by a strange figure that shook its fantastic gar- 
ments in the air, and pranced before her on its tiptoes, 
almost vying with the agility of Donatello himself. H 
W'as the model. 

A moment afterwards Donatello was aware that she 
liad retired from tl\e dance. He hastened towards her, 
and flung himself on the grass beside the stone bench on 
which ivliriam was sitting. But a strange distance and 
nnapproaohahleuess had all at once enveloped her ; and 
though he saw her within reach, of his arm, yet tlie light 
of her eyes seemed as far off as that of a star, nor was 
tliere any warmth in the melancholy smile with which she 
regarded him. 

“Come back!” cried he. “Why should this happy 
hour end so soon?” 
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“ It must end here, Donatello,” said slie, iu answer to 
his words and outstretched hand; “and such hours, I 
believe, do not often repeat themselves in a lii'cliuie. Lei 
me go, my friend; let me vanish iVom you fpiirtly among 
the shadows of these trees- See, the comiianions of our 
pastime are vanishing already ! ” 

Wlifither it was that the harp-strings were broken, the 
violin out of tune, or the flautist out of breath, so il 
chanced that the music had ceased, and the dancers come 
abruptly to a pause. All that motley throng ol‘ rioicre 
was dissolved as suddenly as it had been drawm together. 
In hliriain’s remembrance the scene had a chnracler of 
fantasy. It was as if a company of. satyrs, fauns, and 
nymphs, with Pan. in the midst of them, had been dis- 
porting themselves in these venei-able woods only a mo- 
ment ago; and now in another moment, because some 
profane eye had looked at them too closely, or some 
intruder had cast a shadow on their mirtli, the silver 
pageant had utterly disappeared. If a few of the merry- 
makers lingered among the trees, they had hidden llieir 
racy peculiarities under the garb and aspect of ordinary 
people, and sheltered themselves in the v,mary common- 
place of daily life. Just an instant before it was Ai'oadia 
and the Golden Age. Tlie spell being broken, it was 
now only that old tract of pleasure-ground, close by the 
people’s gate of Home, — a tract vvhere llic crime.s and 
calamities of ages, the many battles, blood rccklc,ssly 
poured out, and deaths of myriads, have c(jrru]jicd all 
the soil, creating an influeiiee that makes tlie air deadly 
to human lungs. 

“You must leave me,” said Miriam to Donatello, mort; 
imperatively than before; “have I not said it? Go; 
and look not behind you.” 

“■ Miriam,” whispered Donatello, gras])iug her hand 
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foi’fiiblVj “ ’srlio is it that stands in the shci<io-\v yonder, 
heGhoaiiig yon to follow him ? ” 

"Hush; leave me '’’repeated Miriam. "Your hour 
is past; his hour has come.” 

Hoiiatello still gazed in the direction which lie had 
iiidiraled, and the expression of his face \va.s fearfully 
elianged, being so disordered, perhaps witli terror, — at 
all events with auger and invincible repugnance, — that 
Miriam hardly knew him. His lips ivei-e drawn apart so 
as to disclose his set teeth, thus giving him a look of 
animal rage, which ive seldom see except in persons of 
the simplest and rudest natures. A. shudder seemed to 
pass through his very bones. 

" I hate him ! ” muttered he. 

" Be satisfied ; I hate him too ! ” said Miriam. 

She had no thought of making this avowal, but was 
irresislibly drawm to it by the sympathy of the dark emo- 
tion in her own breast with that so strongly expressed by 
Donatello. Two drops of water or of blood do not more 
naturally flow' into each other than did her hatred into his, 

" Shall T. cluteh him by the throat? ” whispered Dona- 
tello, with a savage scowl. “ Bid me do so, and we are 
rid of him forever.” 

"In Heaven’s name, no violence! ” exclaimed Miriam, 
affrighted out of the scornful enuHol which she had hith- 
erto held over lier eompaniou, by the ticrceness that he 
so suddenly developed. "O, have pity on me, Dona- 
tello, if for not lung else, yet because iu the midst of my 
wretchedness I lot myself be your playmate for this one 
wild hour! Bollow me no farther. Henceforth, leave 
me to my doom. Dear friend, — kind, simple, loving 
friend, — make me not more wretched h j tlie remein- 
hranoe of having thrown fierce haiies or loves into the 
wellspring of your happy life!” 
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‘•"Not folloT^- you! ” repeated Donatello, sootlied from 
anger into sorrow, less by tbo purport of wliat slie said, 
thfin by the melancholy sweetness of her voice, — “'not 
follow you! What other path have I?” 

“We will talk of it once again,” said Miriam, still 
soothingly ; “ soon — to-morrow — when you will ; only 
leave me now.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


FEAGMEHTABY SEOTEFCES. 


I ^N the Borgliese Grore, so recently uproarious 
pi|i merriment and music, there remained only 
Miriam and her strange follower. 

A solitude had suddenly spread itself around them. It 
perhaps symbolized a peculiar eharaeter in the relation 
of these two, insulating- them, and building up an insu- 
perable barrier between their life-streams and other cur- 
rents, which might seem to flow in close vicinity. For 
it is one of the chief earthly iucommodities of some 
species of misfortune, or of a great crime, that it makes 
the actor in the one, or the sufferer of the other, an alien 
in the world, by interposing a wholly unsympathetic 
medium betwixt himself and those whom he yearns to 
meet. 

Owing, it may be, to this moral estrangement, — • this 
chill remoteness of their position, — there have eouie to 
ns but a few vague whispering'.s of w-liat i)as,seil in Miri- 
am’s interview that afternoon with tin-, siuLsIer piu’soiKtge 
who had dogged her footsteps ever since ihe visit to tlie 
catacomb. In weaving these mystic uitcu-anccs into a 
continuous scene, we undertake a task rese.mbliug in its 
perplexity that of gathering up and piecing together the 
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fragments of a letter which has been torn find scaUcred 
to the winds. Many woi'ds of deep sigiiihcanee, innny 
entire sentences, and those possibly the most imjiorlaut 
ones, have tlown too far on the winged breeze to lie re- 
covered. If we insert our owni oonjeetiiral ameuduumis, 
we perhaps give a purport utterly at variance witli the 
true one. Yet unless we attempt something in this way, 
there must remain an unsightly gap, and a laeh of emi- 
tinnousness and dejiendence in our narrative ; so that it 
would arrive at certain inevitable catastrophes without 
due warning of their innninenee. 

Of so much we are sure, that there seemed to he a 
sadly mysterious fascination in the influence of this ill- 
omened person over Miriam ; it was such as beasts and 
reptiles of subtle and evil nature sometimes exercise 
upon their victims. Marvellous it was to see the hope- 
lessness with which — being naturally of so courageous 
a spirit — sbe resigned herself to the thraldom in which 
he held her. That iron chain, of which some of the 
massive links were round her feminine waist, and the 
otliers in his ruthless hand, — or whicli, perliaps, bound 
the pair together by a bond equally torturing to cacb, > — 
must have been forged in some such xuihallowcd furnace 
as is only kindled by evil passions and fed Ijy evil deeds. 

Yet, let us trust, there may have been no crime in 
Miriam, but only one of those fatalities wliieli are among 
the most insoluble riddles propounded to morlfil compre- 
hension; the fatal decree by which every crime is made 
to be the agony of many innocent persons, as well a.s of 
the single guilty one. 

It was, at any rate, but a feeble and despairing kind, 
of remonstrance wliich she had now the energy to oppose 
against lus persecution. 

" You follow me too closely,” she said, in low, faltering 
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ac‘ceuts; ‘'you allow me too scanty room to draw my 
breatli. Do you know wluit Avill l)o the oiitl of this?” 

“ t know well what must he the end,” he replied. 

"Tell me, theu,” said Miriam, " that I may compare 
your foreboding- with my own. Mine is a very dark 
one.” 

“ There can bo but one result, and that soon,” answered 
Ihc model. “ Yon must throw off your present mask and 
a.ssiimc anotlier. Y^ou must vanish out of tlie scene -. 
quil.- Rome with me, and leave no trace whereby to follow' 
you. It is in my power, as yon well know, to compel 
your acquiescence in my bidding. You are aware of the 
penalty of a refusal.” 

" Wot that penalty with which you would terrify me,” 
said Miriam ; " another there may be, but not so griev- 
ous.” 

" YTlvat is that other ? ” be inquired. 

“ Death ! simply death ! ” she answered. 

“ Death,” said her persecutor, " is not so simple and 
opportune a thing as you imagine. You are strong and 
warm with life. Sensitive and irritable as your spirit is, 
tliese many months of trouble, this latter thraldom in 
wdiieh I hold you, have scarcely made your check paler 
than I saw' it in your girlhood. Miriam, — for I forbear 
to .speak another name, at which the.se leaxms would shiver 
above our head.s, — Miriam, you cauuot die ! ” 

" Ylight not a dagger find my lieart ? ” said she, for the 
first time meeting his eyes. " Would not poison make an 
end of me? 'W’ill not the Tiber drown me ? ” 

" It might,” he answered; "for I allow that yon. are 
mortal. But, Miriam, believe me, it is not your fate to 
die while there remains so much to be sinned and suf- 
fered in the world. We have a destiny which we must 
needs fulfil together. I, too, have struggled to escape it. 
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I fras as aiircioiis as yourself to break the tie belweeu us, 
— to bury the past iu a fallioiuless grave, — to is lake it 
iniposrsible liiat ^vc sbould ever meet, until you confront 
me at tlic bar of Judgment ! You little can iinagiiie 
uiiat steps I took to render all this secure; and what 
was the result? Our strange interview iu the bowels 
of the earth convinced me of the futility of my design.” 

" Ah, fatal chance ! ” cried Mudam, covering her face 
with her hands. 

“ Yes, your heart trembled with horror when you rec- 
ognized me,” reioiiied he ; “ but you did not guess that 
there wms an equal horror in my own!” 

“ TTliy w’ould not the weight of earth above our heads 
have crumbled down upon us both, forcing us apart, but 
buryiug us equally ? ” cried Miriam, in a burst of vehe- 
ment passion. “O, that we could have wandered in 
those dismal passages till we both perished, taking oppo- 
site paths in the darkness, so that when we lay down to 
die our last breaths might not mingle! ” 

" It were vain to wish it,” said the. model. “ In all 
that labyrinth of midnight patlis, wc should have found 
one another out to live or die together. Our fates cross 
and are entangled. The threads are twisted into a strong 
cord, whicli is dragging us to an evil doom. Could the 
knots be severed, wc might escape. But neither can 
your slender fingers untie those knots, nor my masculine 
foreo break them. We must submit ! ” 

“Pray for rescue, as I have,” exclaimed Miriam. 
“Pray for deliverance from me, since I am your evil 
genius, as you mine. Dark as your life has been, I have 
known you to pray in times past ! ” 

At these wan-ds of Miriam, a tremor and horror ap- 
peared to seize upon her persecutor, insomuch that he 
shook aud grew ashy pale before her eyes. Iu this man’s 
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rnomory, i'hcre v/as something that made ii av.i’al for hiiu 
to thiuk of prayer ; nor would any torUu-o be niore iniol- 
erable, tliaii to be reiiuudcd of siudi diviiu; euiufor( and 
succor as await pious souls merely for the asking', d'lus 
torment was porlmp.s the token of a native teuipeviuueut 
deeply susceptible of religious impre.ssious, but v/hitih 
bad been wronged^ violated, and debased, uul il, at lengl li, 
it was capable only of terror from the sources lhat uau'c 
intended for our purest and loftiest eousolatiuu. lie 
looked so fearfully at ber, and with such inten.se paia 
struggling in bis eyes, that Miriam felt pity. 

And, now, all at once, it struck her that he might bo 
mad. It was an idea that had never before seriously 
occurred to her mind, although, as soon as suggested, 
it fitted marvellously into many circumstances that lay 
within, her knowledge. But, alas ! such was her evil 
fortune, that, whether mad or no, his power over her 
remained the same, and was likely to be used only the 
more tyrannously, if exercised by a lunatic. 

“ I would not give you pain,” slie said, .sooilungly j 
“ your faith allows you the cousolatioiia of peiuuujo and 
absolution. Try what help there may be in those, and 
leave me to myself.” 

“ Do not think it, Miriam,” said he ; “ we are hound 
together, and can never part again.” 

“Why should it seem so impossible?” she rejoined. 

“ Thiuk bow I had escaped from all the past ! 1 had 

made for myself a new sphere, and found new iVieml.a, 
new occupations, new hopes and enjoyments. !\!_y heart, 
methinka, was almost as unburdcneil ns if I hen; li;i.d 
been jio miserable life behind mo. Tins binii.’ui sjtirit 
does not perish of a single wound, uur exliaii;,l, itself 
in a single trial of life. Let us but lioep usuiulor, ami 
all lue.y go well for both.” 
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We taiicied ourselres forever simdered,” he replied. 
“ let we met oiiec, in the Luwels of the earth; and, wm-o 
wo to part now, our fates would iiiiig us togetlier again 
in a desert, on a niountaiii-top, or in Avlnitever spot seemed 
safest. You .speak in vain, thereibre.” 

“ You mistake your own will for an iron noeessily,” 
said Miriam ; “■ othervvise, you might have sulfered me to 
glide past you like a ghost, when we met among tho.se 
gho.sts of ancient days. Even now you might bid me 
pass as freely.” 

“ Never ! ” said he, with unmitigable will ; “your re- 
appearance has destroyed the Avork of years. You knoAv 
the power that I have over you. Obey my bidding ; or, 
within a short time it sliall be exei'cised : nor Avili I cease 
to haunt you till the moment comes.” 

“Then,” said Miriam, more calmly, “I foresee the 
end, and have already Avarned you of it. It Avill be 
death ! ” 

“Your own death, Miriam, — or mine?” he asked, 
looking fi.Kedly at her, 

“ I)o you imagine me a murderess ? ” said she, shud- 
dering ; “ you, at least., have no right to think me so ! ” 

“ Yet,” rejoined lie, Avith a glance of dark meaning, 
“men huAm said that this white hand had once a crimson 
stain.” He took her hand as he spoke, and held it in his 
own, in spite of the repugnance, amounting to notliing 
short of agony, with which she st.ruggled to regain it. 
Holding it up to the fading light (for there was already 
dimness among the trees), he appeared to examine it 
closely, as if to discover the imaginary hlood-.stain wil,li 
AA'hich lie taunted her. He smiled as he let it go. “ ].t 
looks very Avhite,” said he ; “ but. I have kmnvn hands a.s 
white, which all the water in the ocean would not have 
washed clean.” 
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“It had no stain,” retorted Miriam, bitterly, “until 
you grasped it ill your own.” 

The wind Jius blown away whatever else they may 
have spoken. ' 

They went together towards the town, and, on their 
wuiy, cuutiiiued to make reference, no doubt, to some 
strange and dreadful liistory of their former liie, belong- 
ing e(puilly Lo this dark man and to the fair and youthful 
woiuau, whom he persecuted. In their words, or in tlie 
breath tliat uttered them, there seemed to be an odor of 
gaik, and a scent of blood. Yet, how can we imagine 
that a stain of ensanguined crime should attach io hlir- 
iam ! Or, how, on the other hand, sliould .spotless iniio- 
cenee he sulijccted to a thraldom like that 'vvhitdi she 
endured from the spectre, ivlium she herself had evoked 
out of the darkness ! Be this as it might, Miriam, we 
have reason to btdievc, stiU continued to beseech him, 
humbly, passionately, wildly, only to go his way, and 
leave lier free to follow her own sad path. 

Thus they strayed onward through the green wilder- 
ness of the Borghese grounds, and soon came near the 
city wall, wliere, had Miriam raised her eyes, she might 
have seen Hilda and the sculptor leaning on the parapet. 
But she walked in a mist of trouble, and could distin- 
guish little beyond its limits. As they came within pub- 
lic observation, her persecutor fell behind, throwing off 
the imperious manner winch he had assumed during 
their solitary interview. The Porla del Popnlo sa'animd 
wdtli life. Tlie merry-makers, who had spent the feast-day 
outside the walls, were now thronging in ; a party of horse- 
men Avere eutering beneath the areb ; a travelling-carriage 
had been drawn up just within the verge, and Avas passing 
through the villanous ordeal of the papal custom-house. 
In the broad piazza, too, there AA^as a motley crowd. 
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But tlie stream of Miriam’s .trouble kept its way 
through this hood of human life, and neither mingled 
Trith it iior was tm-ned aside. With a sad kind of 
feminine ingenuity, she found a way to kneel before 
her tyrant undetected, though in full sight of all the 
people, still beseeehing him for freedom, and iir vain. 



CHAPTEE XII. 


A STSOIL ON THE PINCIAN. 


■ |:ILDA, after giving the last touches to the pie- 
^ ture of Beatrice Cenci, had flown down from her 
^ dove-cote, late in the afrernoon, and gone to the 
Pincian Hill, in the hope of hearing a strain or two of 
exhilarating music. There, as it happened, she met the 
sculp! or; for, to say the truth, Kenyon had well noted 
the fair artl3t’.s ordinary way of life, and was accustomed 
to shape his own movements so as to bring him often 
within her sphere. 

The Pincian Hill is tlie favorite promenade of the Ro- 
man ari.stocraey. At the present day, however, like ino.st 
other Roman possessions, it belongs less to the native in- 
habitants than to the barbarians from Gaul, Great Britain, 
and beyond the sea, who have e.stablisbcd a peaceful usur- 
pation over whatever is enjoyable or memorable in the 
Eternal City. These foreign guests are indeed ungratc- 
M, if they do not breathe a prayer for Pope Clement, or 
whatever Holy Eatlier it may have been, who levelled 
the .summit of the? mount so skilfully, and bounded itwitlt 
the parapcit of the city wall; who laid out those broad 
walks and drives, and overhung them with the deepening 
shade of many kinds of tree ; who scattered the flowers 
n ' , ' 
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of all. seasons, and of every clime, abundaniJy over tliosc 
green, central lawns; who scooped out hollows, in lit 
places, and setting great basins of marble in tlimn, caused 
ever-gushing fountains to fill them to the brim; wlio 
reared up tlie immemorial obelisk out of tlie soil that had 
long hidden it; wdio placed pedestals along 1 ho borders of 
the avenues, and crowmed theui with busts of that, multi- 
tude of worthies — statesmen, heroeis, artists, men of let- 
ters and of song — whom the whole world claims as its 
chief ornaments, though Italy produced them all. In a 
■word, the Pincian garden is one of the things that recon- 
cile the stranger (since he fully appreciates the enjoy- 
ment, and feels nothing of the cost) to the rule of an 
irresponsible dynasty of Holy Patliers, wlm seem to have 
aimed at making life as agreeable an ’affair as it can 
well be. 

In this pleasant spot the red-trousered Prench s oldie r.^ 
are always to be seen; bearded and grizzled veterans, 
perhaps, -udth medals of Algiers or the Crimea on their 
breasts. To them is assigned the peaceful duty of seeing 
that children do not trample on the flower-beds, nor any 
youthful lover rifle them of their fragrant blossoms to 
stick in the beloved one’s hair. Here sits (drooping 
upon some marble bench, in the treacherous sunshine) 
the consumptive girl, •whose friends have brought her, 
for cure, to a climate that instils poison into its very 
purest breath. Here, all day, come nursery-maids, bur- 
dened -ndth rosy English babies, or guiding the footsteps 
of little travellers from the far Western world. . Here, 
in the sunny afternoons, roll and rumble all kinds of 
equipages, from the cardinal’s old-flishioned and gor- 
geous purple carriage to the gay barouche of modern 
date. Here horsemen gallop on thoroughbred steeds. 
Here, in short, all the transitory population of Home, 
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tlie world’s great watering-place, rides, drives, or prom- 
enades ! Here aie beaulil'ul sunsets; and here, v.'luch- 
evor way you turn your eyes, -are sccuc.s as well worth 
gazing at, both in themselves and for their historic in- 
terest, as auy tliat the snu ever rose and set upon. 
Here, too, on certain, afternoons of the week, a Freiudi 
military band iliiigs out rich music over the poor old 
city, floating her with strains as loud as those of her 
own echoless triumphs, 

Hilda and the sculptor (by the contrivance of the lat- 
ter, who loved best to be alone with bis young country- 
woman) had wandei'ed beyond the throng of proinenaders, 
whom they left in a dense cluster around the music. 
They strayed, indeed, to the farthest i)oint of the Pincian 
Hill, and leaned over the parapet, looking down upon 
the Mni’o Torto, a massive fragment of the oldest liornaii 
wall, which juts over, as if ready to tumble down by its 
own weiglit, yet seems still the most indestructible piece 
of work that men’s bands ever piled together. In the 
blue distance rose Soracte, and other heights, whicli 
have gleamed afar, to our imaginations, but look scarcely 
real to our bodily eyes, because, being dreamed about 
so much, they have taken the aerial tints which belong 
only to a dream. These, nevertheless, are the solid 
framework of hills that .shut in Rome, and its wide .sur- 
rounding Carapagna ; no land of dreams, hut the broad- 
est page of liistory, crowded so full with memorable 
events that one obhterates another; as if Time had 
crossed and recrossed his own records till tliey grew 
illegible. 

But, not to meddle with history, — with which our 
narrative is no otherwise concerned, than that the very 
dust of Rome is historic, and inevitably settles on oiir 
page and mingles with our ink, — we will return to onr 
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txro friends, who were still leaning over the wall, pfe- 
neath theia lay the broad sw'cep of the r)orgliose groiijid.^, 
covered with trees, amid which appeared the wiiite gleajn 
of pillars and statues, and the flash of an up.spriiiging 
fouutaiii, all to he overshadowed at a later period of the 
year by the thicker growth of foliage. 

The advance of vegetation, in this soften’ climate, is less 
abrupt than the inhabitant of the cold Nort h is arnnis- 
tomed to observe. Beginning earlier, — even in Fe.bru- 
ary, — Spring is not compelled to burst into Summer 
with such headlong haste ; there is tune to dwell upon 
each opening beauty, and to enjoy the budding leaf, the 
tender gi'eeu, the sweet youth and freshness of the year ; 
it gives us its maiden charm, before settling into the mar- 
ried Summer, which, again, does not so soon sober itself 
into matronly Antnran. In onr own country, the virgin 
Spring hastens to its bridal too abruptly. But, here, 
after a month or two of kindly growth, the leaves of the 
young trees, which cover that portion of the Borghese 
grounds nearest the city wall, were still in their tender 
half-development. 

In the remoter depths, among the old groves of ilex- 
trees, Hilda and Kenyon heard the faint sound of music, 
laugliter, and mingling voices. It was probably the up- 
roar — spreading even so far as the walls of Borne, and 
growing faded and melancholy in its passage — of that 
wild sylvan mei’rimcnt, which w’e have already attem])tcd 
to dcseribc. By and by, it ceased; although the two 
listeners still tried to distinguish it between the bursts of 
nearer music fi’om the military hand. But there was no 
renewal of that distant mirtli. Soon afterwards, tbey 
s;iw a solitary figure, advancing along one of the {^ailns 
that lead from the obscurer part of the ground, towards 
the gateway. 
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“ Look ! is it not, Donatello ? ” saiti Hilda. 

“He it Is, beyond a doubt/’ replied the sculptor. 
“But how gravely he walks, and with what long looks 
behind him ! He seems either wry weary, or very sad. 
I should not hesiiate to call it sadness, if Donatello were 
a ereatwre cupablc: of the sin and folly of low spirits, lii 
all these liiuulred paces, while we have ])ct'n watching 
him, he has not made one of those little caprioles in the 
air, which are a charactcrislic of his ludiinil gait. 1 
begin to doubt wbclher he is a veritable Faun.” 

“Then,” said Hilda, with perfect simplicity, “you 
have thought him — and do think him — one of that 
strange, wild, happy race of crculnrcs, that used to laugli 
and sport in the wmpds, in the old, old times ? So do I, 
indeed ! But I never rpute believed, till now, that fauns 
existed anywhere hut in poetry.” 

The sculptor at first merely smiled. Then, as the idea 
took further possession of his mind, he lauglied outright, 
and wished from the bottom of his heart (being in love 
with Hilda, tliougli he had never told her so) that he 
could have rewarded or punished her for its pretty ab- 
surdity with a kiss. 

“ O Hilda, what a treasure of sweet hiith and pure 
iinagiuat loii you hide under that little straw hat ! ” cried 
he, at length. “A Fanu! a Faun! Great Pan i,s not 
dead, then, after all! The whole tribe of mythical crea- 
tures yet live in the moonlit seclusion of a young girl’s 
fancy, and fiud it a lovelier abode and play-place, 1 doubt 
not, than their Arcadian hannts of yore. What bliss, if 
a man of marble, like myself, could stray thiilier, too ! ” 

“Why do you laugli so?” asked Hilda, reddening; for 
she wais a little disturbed at Kenyon’s ridicule, however 
Idially e.vpresscd. “What can I luive said, that you 
think so very foolish?” 
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“Well, not foolish, then,” rejoined the sculptor, “hut 
■wiser, it may he, than I can lathoin. Really, however, 
the idea does strike one as delightfully fresh, when we 
consider Donatello’s iiositioir and external environment. 
Why, my dear Hilda, he is a Tuscan born, of an old 
noble race in that part of Italy ; and he has a moss-grown 
tower among the Apennines, ■where he and his fore- 
fathers have dwelt, under their own vines and fig-trees, 
from an unknown antiquity. His boyish passion for 
Miriam has introduced him familiarly to our little circle ; 
aud our republican and artistic simplicity of iutercourse 
has included this young Italian, on the same terms as one 
of ourselves. But, if we paid due respect to rank and 
title, we should bend reverentially to Donatello, and salute 
him as his Excellency the Count di Monte Beni.” 

"That is a droll idea, — much droller than Ms being a 
Eaun!” said Hilda, laughing in her turn. “ This does 
not quite satisfy me, however, especially as you yourself 
recognized and acknowledged his wonderful resemblance 
'to the statue,” 

“ Except as regards the pointed ears,” said Kenyon ; 
adding, aside, “and one other little peculiarity, gener- 
ally observable in the statues of fauus.” 

“As for his Excellency the Count di Monte Beni’s 
ears,” replied Hilda, smiling again at the dignity with 
which this title invested their playful IVitmd, “ you know 
we could never sec their shape, on account of liis cluster- 
ing curls. Nay, I remember, lie ouce started b:ick, as 
shyly as a wild deer, when Miriam made a preixmee of 
examining them. How do you explain that f ” 

“0, 1 certainly shall not coutend against such a weight 
of evidence ; the fact of his laimship being ot herwise so 
probable,” answered the sculptor, still hardly retaining 
his gravity, “ Eaun or not, Donatello — or the Count 
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di Monte Beni — is a singnlarly wild creature^ and as I 
Lave remarked on otljer oecrisioiis, thoagli very gentle, 
does not love to be toncLed. Speaking in no liarsh sense, 
there is a great dejJ of animal nature in him, as if lie 
Lad been born in the wmods, and bad nm wild all Ins 
childhood, and were as yet but imperlbotly doniesticaied. 
Life, even in our day, is veiy simple and unsophisticated 
in some of the shaggy nooks of the Apennines.” 

“It annoys me very innch,” said Hilda, "this inclina- 
tion, which most people have, to explain away tlie won- 
der and the mystery out of eveiytliiug. Wiiy could not 
you allow me — and yourself, too — the satisfaction of 
thinking him a Baun?” 

" Pray keep your belief, dear Hilda, if it makes you 
any happier,” said the sculptor ; " and I shall do my best 
to become a converts Donatello has asked mo to spend 
the summer with him, in his ancestral tower, where I 
purpose investigating the pedigree of tliese sylvan counts, 
ins forefather's; arrd if tiieir shadows beckon me into 
dreamland, I shall willingly follow. By the by, speaking 
of Donatello, there is a point on which I should like to 
be enlightened.” 

" Can I help you, then ? ” said Hilda, in answer to his 
look. 

“ Is there the slightest chance of his winning Sliriam’s 
aft'eclions ? ” suggested Kenyon. 

Miriam ! she, so aceoinplislicd and gifted ! ” exclaimed 
Hilda; “and he, a rude, uiicultivuted boy! No, no, 
no ! ” 

“ It would seem impossible,” said the sculptor. “ Bnt, 
on the other liaird, a gifted wrrman flings away her alTcc- 
tious so mraccouutably, sometimes ! Miriam, of late, 
has been very mf)rbid and miserable, as we both know. 
Voung as she is, the morning light seems already to have 
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faded out of lier life; and now comes Donatello, with 
natuTiil suiisluue enough for liimself and hei’, and oflers 
her tlie opportunity of liuikiiig her heart and life all new 
and cheery agam. Peo])le of high intellectual eiidow- 
ruents do not require similar ones iii those they love. 
They are jnst the persons to appreciate the wholesome 
g\isli of naturtd feeling, the honest aftection, the simple 
joy, the fulness of contentment with what he loves, vvliicli 
Miriam sees in Donatello. True; she may call him a 
simpleton. It is a necessity of the case ; for a man loses 
the capacity for this kind of affection, in proportion as he 
cultivates and refines himself.” 

“Dear me! ” said Hilda, di-awing imperceptibly away 
from her companion. “ Is tliis the penalty of refinement ? 
Pardon me ; I do not believe it. It is because you are 
a sculptor, that you think nothing can be finely wrought, 
except it be cold and hard, like the marble in wliicli 
your ideas take shape. I am a painter, and know that 
the most delicate beauty may be softened and wanned 
tln’oughout.” 

“ I said a foolish thing, indeed,” answered the sculptor. 
“ It surprises me, for I might have draum a wiser knowl- 
edge out of my own experience. It is the surest test of 
genuine love, that it brings hack our early simplicity to 
the woiidiie.st of us.” 

Thus talking, theyloitered slowly along beside tlie par- 
apet which borders the level summit of t.ho Pineiau wil h 
its irregular sweep. At intervals they looked througli. 
the lattice-work of their tlioughts at the varied prospects 
that lay before and beneath iliera. 

Prom the terrace where they now stood there is an 
aln-npt descent tuward.s the Piazza del Popolo ; and look- 
ing down into its broad space they beheld the tall palaikil 
edifices, tlie church-domes, and the ornamented gateway, 
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•tr])icii grew and were consolidated out of the thought of 
iMicliacl Angelo. Tlu^y saw, too, the red granite obelisk, 
oldest nf thing, s, even in Rome, >vhieh rises in the, cenl,re 
of the piazza, witii a fourfold fountain at its base. All 
Homan rvorks and niins (-whetlier of the empire, the far- 
off r€]iul)lic, or the still more distant kings) assume a 
transient, visionary, and impalpable character when we 
think that this iiidestructibie monument supplied one of 
the recollections which Moses and the Israelites bore 
from Egypt into the desert. Pei’chanco, on beholding 
the cloudy pillar and the fiery colmnn, they ivhispcrcd 
awe-strioken to one another, “ In its shape it is like that 
old obelisk which we and our fathers have so often seen 
on the borders of the Nile.” And now that very obelisk, 
with hardly a trace of decay upon it, is tlie first thing 
thfit the modern traveller sees after entering the Elainin- 
ian Gate ! 

Lifting their eyes, Hilda and her companion gazed 
westward, and saw beyond tbe invisible Tiber the Castle 
of St, Angelo ; tliat immense tomb of a pagan emperor, 
with the archangel at its summit. 

Still farther off appeared a mighty pile of buildings, 
surinoimted by the vast dome, which all of us have 
shaped and swelled outward, like a huge bubble, to the 
utmost scope of our imaginations, long before we see it 
floating over the worship of the city. It may he most 
worthily seen from precisely the point ■where our turn 
Irieuds wfu’o now standing. At any nearer view the 
grandeur of St. Peter’s liidcs itself behind the immensity 
of its separate parts, so that we see only the front, only 
tlifi aides, only ilie pillared length aird loftiness of i,he 
poriic'o, and not the iuighty whole. Hut at this distance 
tlm cniit’o outline of the world’s cathedral, as well as 
that of the palace of the world’s chief priest, is taken in 
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at once. In sncli remoteness, moreover, the iniaginntiusi 
is not. debari-eci from lending its assistance, cveti wldle \v{; 
hare tlie retdiiv hefore our ojes, and helping the weak- 
ness of human sense to do justice to so grand an object. 
It requires both faith and fancy to enable us to feel, 
what is nevertheless so true, that yonder, in front of the 
purple outline of hills, is the grandest edifice ever built 
by man, painted against God’s loveliest sky. 

After contemplating a little while a scene which their 
long residence in Rome had made familiar to them, Ken- 
yon and Hilda again let their glances fall into the piiizza 
at their feet. They there beheld Miriam, who had just 
entered the Porta del Popolo, and was standing by the 
obelisk and fountain. With a gesture that impressed 
Kenyon as at once suppliant and imperious, she seemed 
to iiitiinate to a figure which had attended her thus far, 
that it was now her desire to he left alone. The pertina- 
cious model, however, remained immovable. 

And the sculptor here noted a circumstance, which, 
according to the interpretation lie might put upon it, 
was either too trivial to be mentioned, or else so mysteri- 
ously significant that he found it difficult to believe his 
eyes, hliriam knelt clown on the stejis of llic fountain ; 
so far there could be no question of tlie fact. To other 
observers, if any tliere were, she probably appeared t.o 
take this attitude merely for the conveuieuee of dipping 
licr fingers into the gusli of water from the mouth of one 
of the stone lions. But as she clasped her hands together 
after thus batliiiig them, and ghuiced upward at the, 
model, an idea took st rong possession of Kcnyon’.s mind 
that Miihnu was kneeling to tliis dark follower there in 
the world’s face! 

Do you sec it ? ” he said to Hilda. 

“ See what ? ” asked she, surprised at the emotion of 
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Ills tone. "I see Miriam, wlio lias jusi; bailicd lier liaiids 
in tliat deliglitfullj cool water. I often dip my iliigei s 
into a Homan foiiiitain, and think of tlie brook tlm-t 
used to be one of my playmates in my IMew Jiiiigdaud: 
village.” 

“ i lancied I saw something else,” said Kenyon ; “ Iml 
it was doubtless a mistake.” 

But, allomng that lie had caught a true glimpse inl o 
the hidden significance of Miriam’s gesture, what ;.i i erri- 
ble thraldom did it suggest! Kree as she seemed to bo, 

— beggar as he looked,— -the nameless vagrant must- 
then he dragging the beautiful Miriam through the strect.s 
of Home, fettered and shackled more cruelly than any 
captive cpieen of yore following in an emperor’s triumidi. 
And was it conceivable that she would have been thus 
enthralled unless some great eivor — how great Ivcnyou 
dared not think — or some fatal weakness had given this 
dark adversary a vantage-ground ? 

“Hilda,” said he, abruptly, “ who and what is Miriam ? 
Pardon me ; hut ai-e you sure of her ? ” 

“ Sure of her ! ” repealed Hilda, with an angry bliisli, 
for Iicr friend’s sake. “ I am sure that she is kind, good, 
and generous ; a true and faithful friend, wliom I love 
clearly, and who loves me as well ! What more than this 
need I be scxrc of ? ” 

“And your delicate instincts say all this in her favor? 

— not lung against her?” continued the scnlpfor, without 
heeding tlie irritation of Hilda’s tone. “ Tlx-se. are my 
own impressions, too. But she is such a mystery ! W'l^ 
do not even know Vv-hether she is a country uomaii of 
ours, or an Englishwoman, or a German. 'There is 
Anglo-Saxon blood in her veins, one Avcnild say. ami a. 
right English accent on her tongne, but nineh lluif. is not 
English breeding, nor Ameiican. Nowhere else (ml, iu 
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BoriiCj and as an artist, could slie hold a place in society* 
■without giving some clcw' to her past, life/'’ 

“I love hei- clearly,” said Hilda, still with displeasure 
in her tone, “ and trust lier most entirely.” 

“ My heart trusts her at least, w'halcvcr my head may 
do,” r(!plied .Kenyon; “ and Borne is not like one of our 
New England villages, where we need the periuission of 
each individual neighbor for every act that we do, every 
■word that ■we utter, and every friend that W'^e make or 
keep. In these particulars the papal despotism allows 
us freer breath than our native air ; and if we like to 
take generous view's of our associates, we can do so, to a 
reasonable extent, without ruining ourselves.” 

“ The music has ceased,” said Hilda ; " I am going 
now.” 

There are three streets that, beginning close beside 
each other, diverge from the Piazza del Popolo towards 
the heart of Borne : on the left, the Via del Babuino ; 
on the right, the Via della Kipetta ; and between these 
two that woiid-famous avenue, the Corso. It appeared 
that Miriam and her strange companion were passing up 
the first-mentioned of those tliree, aud were soon hickleu 
from Hilda and the sculptor. 

The two latter left, the Piucian by the broad and stately 
walk that skirts along its broAV. .Beneath them, from the 
base of the abriijit descent, Ibo city spread wide away in 
a close contiguity of vcd-eartlieri roofs, above whuii rose 
eminent the domes of a hundred cliurebcs, beside bere 
and there a tow'cr, and the u])]mr windows of some taller 
nr higher sit.natcd palace, looking dowm on a multitiuie of 
])ala1 ial abodes. At a distance, ascoudiug out of the central 
rniiss of cditices, they could see the to]i of the Aul.oniue 
eulumii, aud near it the circular roof of tlio Pantheou, 
looking heavenward with its ever-open eye. 
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Except these tivo objects, almost everjthiug that they 
beheld was iiiediicvril, though built, iudecd, of the massive 
old stones and indestructible bricks of imperial Konie ; 
for thfj ruins of the Coliseum, the Golden House, and 
iimumorable temples of Roman gods, and mansions of 
Caisars and senatoi’s, had sup])lied the material for all 
those gigantic hovels, and their walls were cerneuted 
wilh mortar of iuestimahle cost, being made of j)i’ecious 
antique statues, burnt long ago for this petty purpose. 

Romo, as it now exists, has growm up under the Popes, 
and seems like notliiiig but a heap of broken ru])I)i.sh, 
tlirown into the great chasm between our own clays and 
the Empire, merely to fill it up ; and, for the better part 
of two thousand years, its annals of obscure policies, aud 
wars, aud continually recurring misfortmies, seem also 
but broken rubbish, as compared with its classic history. 

If we consider the present city as at all connected w-ith 
the famous one of old, it is only because we find it built 
over its grave. A depth of thirty feet of soil has cov- 
ered up the Rome of ancient days, so that it lies like the 
dead corpse of a giaut, decaying for centurie.s, with no 
survivor niighty enough even to bury it, until the dust 
of all those years has gathered slowly over its recumbent 
form and made a casual sepulchre. 

We know not how to characterize, in any accordant 
and coinpaliblo terms, the Rome that lies bedbre us; its 
sunless alleys, and streets of palaces ; its cliurches, lined 
with the gorge,{)us marbles that were origiimlly polished 
fur the aclonunent of pagan temjdcs ; its thousamds of evil 
smells, mixed up with fragrance of rich incense, diffused 
from as many censers; its little life, deriving feeble niitri- 
lueut from what has long been dead. Everywhere, some 
fragmemt of ruin siiggesting the raagnifieeuce of a former 
epoch ; everywhere, moreover, a Cross, — and nastiness 
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at the foot of it. As the sum of all, there are recollec- 
tioiis that kindle the soul, and a gloom and languor that 
depress it beyond any depth of melancholic sentiment 
that can be elsewhere known. 

Yet how is it possible to say an unkind or irreverential 
u’ord of Home? The city of all time, and of all the 
world ! The spot for which man’s great life and deeds 
have done so inueh, and for which decay has done what- 
ever glory and dominion could not do ! At this moment, 
the evening sunshine is fliuging its golden mantle over 
it, making all that we thought mean magnificent ; the 
bells of all the churches suddenly ring out, as if it were 
a peal of triumph because Home is still imperial. 

“I sometimes fancy,” said Hilda, on whose suscepti- 
bility the scene always made a strong impression, “ that 
Home — mere Home — will crowd everything else out 
of my heart.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” ejaculated the sculptor. 

They had now reached the grand stairs that ascend 
from the Piazza di Spagna to the hither brow of the 
Pincian Hill. Old Beppo, tlie milUonnair'e of his ragged 
fraternity, — it is a wonder that no artist paints him as 
the cripple whom St. Peter heals at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple, — was just mounting his donkey to de- 
part, laden with the rich spoil of the day’s l)oggary. 

Up the stairs, drawing his tuttcred cloak about his face, 
came the model, at wliom Bci)po looked asbiiun;, jealous 
of an encroachcr on his right, ful doiuuiu. The figure 
passed away, however, up the Via Sisi ina. In the piazza 
below, near the foot of the magnificent steps, sl,ood l^Iir- 
iam, with her eyes bent on the ground, as if she were 
countingthoselittlo, square, nncomfortablc paviug-sloaes, 
that make it a penitential pilgrimage l.o walk in Itoiuc. 
She kept this attitude for several miimtos, and when, at 
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last, thft importunities of a beggar disturbed iier from it, 
she seemed bewildered, and pressed her band upon her 
brow. 

“She has been in some .sad dream or otlier, poor 
thing!” said Kenyon, sympatliizingly; “and even now, 
slie is imprisoned thci'e in a kind of cage, the iron bars 
of which are made of lier own thoughts.” 

“I fear slio is not well,” said Hilda. “I am going 
down the stairs, and will join Miriam.” 

“Farewell, then,” said tlie sculptor. “Hear Hilda, 
this is a perplexed and troubled Avoi'ld ! It soothes me 
inexpressibly to think of you in your tower, with white 
doves and white tbouglits fur your companions, so high 
above us all, and w'ith the Virgin for your household 
friend. You know not how far it throw's its light, that 
lamp which yoix keep burning at lier shrine ! I passed 
beneath the towmr last night, and the ray cheered me, — 
because you lighted it.” 

“ It has for me a religions significance,” replied Hilda, 
quietly, “ and yet I am no Catholic.” 

Tliey parted, and Kenyon made haste along the Yia 
Sistina, in the hope of overtaking the model, whose 
haunts and character he was anxious to investigate, for 
Miriam’s sake. He fancied that he saw Itim a long way 
in advance, but before he reached the Fountain of the 
Triton, tli(3 dusky figure had vanished. 


CHAPTKE XIIL 


A SCTILPTOE’S STUDIO. 

BOUT this period, Miriam seems to have been 
goaded by a weary restlessness that drove her 
abroad on any errand or none. She went one 
morning to visit Kenyon in his studio, whither ho had 
invited her to see a new statue, on which he had staked 
many hopes, and wliich was nf)AV almost completed in the 
clay. Next t/O Hilda, the person for whom Miriam felt 
most affection and conlldoneo was Kenyon; and in all 
the difficulties that beset her life, it was her impulse 1;o 
draw near Hilda for feminine sympathy, and the sculp- 
tor for brotherly counsel. 

Yet it was to little purpose that she approaclicd the 
edge of the voiceless gulf between hersedf and them. 
Standing on the utmost verge of that dark eliasm, she, 
might stretch out her hand, and never clasp a liaiul oi’ 
theirs ; she might strive to call out, “ Help, frie/nds ! 
help ! ” but, as with dreamers when they shout, lusr voieo 
W'ould perish uiaudibly in the remotemess that secuiual 
such a little way. This perception of an iiifmiit', shiver- 
ing solitude, amid which we cannot come close euoiigh to 
human beings to he warmed by them, and Avheve t.liey 
turn to cold, chilly shapes of mist, is one of tlie most 
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forlorn results of any accident, misfortune, crime, or 
peculiarity of character, that puts au individual ajar u’itli 
the world. Very often, as in Miriam’s case, tiie.re is an 
insatiable instinct that demands friendship, love, and in- 
timate conuminion, but is forced to phie in enijity forms; 
a hunger of the heart, rvhich finds only sliadows to feed 
ujuni. 

ICenyon’s studio was in a cross-street, or, rather, an 
ugly and dirty little lane, between the Oorso and the Via 
della Bipetta; and though chill, narrow, gloomy, and 
bordered with tall and shabby structoes, the lane was 
not a whit more disagreeable tlian nine tenths of the 
Homan streets. Over the door of one of the houses was 
a marble tablet, bearing au inscription, to the purport 
that the sculpture-rooms within had formerly been oc- 
cupied by the illustrious artist Canova. In these pre- 
cincts (wliich Canova’s genius was not quite of a char- 
acter to render sacred, though it certainly made them 
interesting) the young American sculptor had now estab- 
lislied himself. 

The studio of a sculptor is generally but a rough and 
dreary -lookijig place, with a good deal the aspect, indeed, 
of a stone-mason’s workshop. Bare floors of brick or 
plank, and plastered walls ; an old chair or two, or per- 
haps only a block of marble (containing, however, the 
possibility of ideal grace within it) to sit down upon; 
some hastily scrawled sketches of nude figures on iJifi 
whitewash of the Avail. These last are probably the 
sculptor’s earliest glunpses of ideas that may luuaiartcr 
b(?- solidified into imperislmble stone, or pcrha2)S may 
remain as impalpable as a dream. Next there arc a few 
very rouglily modelled little figures in clay or plaster, 
exhibiting the second stage of the idea as it adruuces 
towards a marble immortality ; and then is seen the cx- 
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qiiisilely desigiied sliapo of clay, more interesting tlian 
even the final marble, as being the intimate production 
of the sculptor himself, moulded throughout with his 
loving hands, and nearest to his imagination and heart. 
In the plaster-cast, from this clay model, the beauty of 
the statue strangely disappears, to sliine forth again with 
pure white radiance, in the precious marble of Carrara. 
\Vorks in all these stages of advancement, and some with 
the final touch upon them, might be found in Kenyon’s 
studio. 

Here might be witnessed the process of actually chisel- 
bug the marble, v/ith which (as it is not quite satisfactory 
to think) a sculptor in these days has very little to do. 
In Italy, there is a class of men whose merely mechanical 
skill is perhaps more exquisite than was possessed by the 
ancient artificers, who wrought out the designs of Prax- 
iteles ; or, very possibly’-, by Praxiteles himself. What- 
ever of illusive representation can be efiected in marble, 
they are capable of acliieviug, if the object be before 
their eyes. The sculptor has but to present these men 
■with a plaster-cast of his design, and a sufficient block of 
marble, and tell them that the figure is iuibeddcid in Ihc 
stone, and must be fieed from its encumbering superllui- 
ties ; and, in due time, without the necessity of his toucli- 
ing the work with his own finger, he will sec before him 
the statue that is to make him renowned, llis creative 
power has wrought it with a word. 

In no otlier art, surely, does genius find s-iich effeclivo 
instruments, and so happily relieve itself of the drudgery 
of actual performance ; doing wonderfully nice thing.s by 
the hands of other people, when it may be suspected they 
could not always be done byf the sculptor’s own. And 
how much of the admiration which our artists get for 
their buttons and buttonholes, their shocties, their neck- 
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(iloilis. — and these, at onr present epoch of taste, make 
a larifc sliare of the renown, — 'Would be abated, if we 
wore genorully aware that the sculptor can claini no credit 
(or such pretty performances, as immortalked in marble ! 
They arc not his work, but that of some nameless ina- 
cliiiie in luimaii shape. 

i\i’iri!un sl.o|)ped an instant in an antecliamhcr, tt) look 
al a iialf'iuiislied bust, the features of wliieli s<'(jincd to 
be struggling out of tbe stone; and, as it averc, seal lur- 
ing and dissolving its bard substance by the glow of feel- 
ing and intelligence. As the skilful workman gave stroke 
after stroke of the chisel with apparent carelessness, but 
sure eflect, it was impossible not to tbiuk tliat the outer 
marble was merely an extraneous euviromnent ; the hu- 
man countenance within its embrace must have existed 
there since the limestone ledges of Carrara were first 
made. Another bust was nearly completed, though still 
one of Kenyon’s most tTuslvworthy assistauts was at work, 
giving delicate touches, shaving off an impalpable some- 
thing, and leaving little heaps of nuirblc-dust to attest it. 

“As these busts in tbe block of marble,” thought 
Miriam, “ so does our individual fate exist in tlie lime- 
stone of time. We thnoy that wo carve It out ; but its 
ultimate sliape is prior to all our action.” 

Kenyon was in the inner room, but, he«aring a step in 
the antechamber, he threw a veil over what he was at 
work u[)f)u, iiud came out to receive his visitor. He was 
di'cssiid in a gray Idonsc, with a little cap on the top of 
his liead ; a costume which became him belter tbau tbe 
formal ganneiif s which he wore, whenever be passed out 
of his own domains. The sculptor bad a face which, 
wdieu time had done a little more for it, would oiTer a 
w'orihy subject for as good an artist as liimsclf ; features 
ihrely cut, as if already marble ; an ideal forehead, deeply 
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sot eyes, and a nioutli muck liidden in a ligkt-brown 
beard, but apparently sensitive and delicate. 

“I will not offer you my band,” said be ; “it is grimy 
•witb Cleopatra’s clay.” 

“ No ; I will not touch clay ; it is eartby and buman,” 
answered lliriam, “ I bave come to try wbether there is 
any calm and coolness among your marbles. My own 
art is too nervous, too passionate, too full of agitation, 
for me to work at it whole days together, without inter- 
vals of repose. So, what have you to show me ? ” 

“Pray look at everything here,” said Kenyon. “I 
love to have painters see my work. Their judgment is 
unprejudiced, and more valuable than that of the world 
generally, from the light which their own art throws on 
mine. More valuable, too, than that of my brother sculp- 
tors, who never judge me fairly, — nor I them, perhaps.” 

To gratify him, Miriam looked round at the specimens 
in marble or plaster, of which there were several in the 
room, comprising originals or casts of most of the designs 
that Kenyon had thus far produced. He was still too 
young to have accumulated a large gallery of such things. 
What he had to sliow were chiefly the attempts and ex- 
periments, in various di reel ions, of a bogiimnr in art, 
acting as a stern tutor to himself, and profiting more hy 
his failures than by any successes of wliich he was yet 
capable. Some of them, however, had great merit j and, 
in the pure, fine glow of the new marble, it may be, they 
dazzled the judgment into awarding them highci* prais(j 
than they deserved. Miriam admired tlie statue of a 
beautiful youth, a pearl-fisher, who had got outangh.'d in 
the weeds at the bottom of tlie sea, and lay dead among 
the pearl-oysters, the rich shells, and the sea-weeds, all (jf 
b'ke value to him now. 

“ Tlje poor young man has perished among the prizes 
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tliat ii (3 songlit,” remarked she. “But what a strange 
cilkiacy tliero is iu death ! If we cannot all ’Hun pearls, 
it causes an empty shell to satisfy us just as well. 1 like 
this statue, though it is too cold and stern in its moral 
lesson; and, physically, the form has not settled itself 
into sufficient repose.” 

111. another style, there was a grand, calm head of .hlil- 
loii, not copied from any one bust or picture, yet more 
authentic than any of them, because all kiiowu repre- 
sentations of the poet had been profoundly studied, and 
solved in the artist’s mind. The bust over the tomb in 
Grey Briars Ghurch, the original miniatures and pictures, 
wherever to be found, had mingled each its special truth 
in this one work ; wherein, hkewise, by long perusal aud 
deep love of the Paradise Lost, the Comas, the Lycklas, 
and L’ Allegro, the sculptor had succeeded, even better 
than he knew, in spiritualizmg his marble with the 
poet’s mighty genius. And this was a great thing to 
have achieved, such a length of time after the dry 
bones and dust of Milton were like those of any other 
dead man. 

There were also several portrait-busts, comprising those 
of two or three of the illustrious men of our own coun- 
try, whom Kenyon, before he left America, hail asked 
permi.ssiou to model. He had done so, because he sin- 
cerely believed that, whether he ■HTOUght the busts in mar- 
ble. or bronze, the one would corrode and the other 
crimd)le iu the hmg lapse of time, beneath these great 
men’s iimiioi'lidity. Pos.sibly, however, the young artist 
may have uuder-estimated the durability of hi.s material. 
Oilier laces tiie.rc wiu’e, too, of men who (if the brevity 
oi' their rememhrauee, after death, can be augured from 
their Ultlc value iu life) should have been represented iu 
snow rather than marble. Posterity will be puzzled wliat 
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to do with busts like these, the eoncretious and pcdrilac- 
tious of a vain self-estiinate ; hut will find, no doubt, tliat 
they serve to build into stone-walls, or burn into quick- 
lime, as well as if the nuirble had never been blocked into 
the guise of human heads. 

But it is an awlhl thing, indeed, this endless endurance, 
this almost nidestructibility, of a marble bust ! Wliether 
in our own case, or that of other men, it bids us sadly 
measure the little, little time dm-ing which onr lineaments 
arc likely to be of interest to any human being. It is 
especially singular that Americans should care about per- 
petuating themselves in this mode. The brief duration 
of our families, as a hereditary household, renders it next 
to a certainty that the great-grandchildren will not know 
their father’s grandfather, and that half a century hence, 
at furthest, the hammer of the auctioneer will thump its 
knock-down blow against his blockhead, sold at so much 
for the pound of stone ! And it ought to nuilce us shiver, 
the idea of leaving our features to be a dusty-white ghost 
among strangers of another geiieratioii, wdio will take our 
nose between their thumb and fingers (as we liave seen 
men do by Caesar’s), and iufallihly ])roalc ifolf if they can 
do so without detection ! 

“Yes,” said Miriam, who had been revolving some 
such thoughts as the above, “it is a good state of mind 
for mortal mau, when he is content to leave no uif)rc defi- 
nite memorial than the grass, whicli will sprout kindly 
and speedily over his grave, if we do not make tlu' spot; 
barren with marble. Methijiks, too, it will be a fr(‘.sher 
and better world, wlicu it flings off this groat burden of 
stony memories, wliieh the ages have deemed it a piety to 
heap upon its back.” 

“ What you say,” remarked Kenyon, “ goes against my 
whole art. Sculpture, and the delight which men uatu. 
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rally take in itj appear to me a proof that it is good io 
work all time before our view.” 

“ Well, well,” answered Miriam, " I must not quarrel 
with you for flinging your heavy stones at poor Posteriiy ; 
and, to say the truth, I thmk you ai*e as likely to hit the 
mark as anybody. These busts, now% much as I seem to 
scorn them, make me feel as if you were a magician. 
You turn feverish men into cool, quiet inarhle. YFhat a 
blessed change for them ! Would you could do as much 
I'or me ! 

" 0, gladly ! ” cried Kenyon, who had long wished to 
model that beautiful and most expressive face. “When 
will you begin to sit ? ” 

“Poh! that was not what I meant,” said Miriam, 
“Come, show me something else.” 

“'Do you recognize this ? ” asked the sculptor. 

He took out of his desk a little old-fashioned ivory 
coffer, yellow with age ; it was richly carved -with antique 
figures and foliage ; and had Kenyon thought fit to say 
tliat Benvenuto Cellini wrought this precious box, the 
skill and elaborate lancy of the w-ork would by no means 
have discredited his word, nor the old artist’s fame. At 
least, it was evidently a production of Benvenuto’s school 
and century, and miglit once have been the jewel-case of 
some grand lady at tlie couid; of the De’ Medici. 

Lifting the lid, however, no blaze of diamonds was dis- 
closed, but only, lapped in fleecy cotton, a small, beau- 
tifully sluqied liiind, most delicately sculptured in marble. 
Sucih loving care and incest art had heeu lavished liei-e, 
that (lie palm really seemed i,o have a tenderne.s.s in its 
very sidistauce. Touching those lovely fingers, — had the 
jealous sculptor allowed you to touch, — you could hardly 
believe iliat a virgin warmth would not steal from iheiu 
into yonr heart. 
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" All, tliis is very beautiful ! ” exclaimed Miriam, vritb 
a geuial smile. " It is as good iu its way as Loiilie’a lumd 
wdth its baby -dimples, 'vvliicli Powers showed me at Flor- 
ence, evidently valuing it as much as if be had vrrought 
it out of a piece of his great heart. As good a.s Harriet 
Hosmer’s clasped hands of Browning and his wife, sym- 
bolizing the individuality and heroic union of two high, 
poetic lives! Nay, I do not question that it is better 
than either of those, because you must have wrought it 
passionately, in spite of its maiden palm and dainty 
finger-tips.” 

“ Then you do recognize it ? ” asked Kenyon. 

“ There is but one right baud on earth that could have 
supplied the model,” answered Miriam ; “ so small and 
slender, so perfectly spnmetrical, and yet with a char- 
acter of delicate energy. I have watched it a hundred'-"' 
times at its work ; but I did not dream that you bad woii 
Hilda so far 1 How have you persuaded that shy maiden 
to let you take her hand in marble ? ” 

‘'Never! She never knew it! ” hastily repKed/ Ken- 
yon, anxious to vindicate his mistress’s maideuly re, serve. 
“I stole it from her. The hand is a reminiscencfi After 
gazing at it so often, and even holding it once.;for an in- 
stant, when Hilda was not thinking of me, I should he a 
bungler indeed, if I could not no%v reproduce it to some- 
thing like the. life.” 

“ May you wdn the original one day ! ” said Miriam, 
kindly. 

“I have little ground to hope it,” answei'cd the sculp- 
tor, dcspondingly ; “Hilda does not dwell in our mortal 
atmosplierc ; and gentle and soft as she appears, it will 
be as diffieult to win her heart as to entice clown a wliite 
bird from its sunny freedom in the sky. It is strange, 
with all her delicacy and fragility, the impression she 
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jHfikes of boittg utterly snlBcitsnt ft) Lerself. Nu ; I shrill 
}iC‘Vor v.hi her. She is abmidantly capable of sympathy, 
autl delights to reeeire it, but site has no need of love.” 

“I partly agree with you,” said Miriam. “It is a 
mistaken idea, wlucli men generally entertain, that nature 
has made wumeu cspceiully prone to throw tlieir wiiole 
being into vrhat is technically called love. We have, to 
say tlie lerist, no more necessity for it than yourselves; 
only we liave nothing else to d(3 with our hearts, ^riieu 
women have other objects in life, they are not apt to fall 
in love. I can thinly of many Avomori distinguished in art, 
literature, and .science, — and multitudes whose hearts 
and minds find good em{)loymcut in less osleuiutious 
ways, — wlio lead higli, lonely lives, and are conscioms 
of no sacriliee so far as your sex is concerned.” 

“ And Hilda will bo one of these ! ” said Kcinmn, 
sadly; “the thought makes me shiver for myself^ and — 
and for lier, too.” 

“ Well,” said Miriam, smiling, “ perhaps slie may sprain 
the delicate wrist which you have sculptured to such per- 
fection. In that ease yon may hope. These old masters 
to whom slie has vowed herself, and whom her slender 
hand and womaids heart serve so faithfully, are your only 
rivals.” 

Tlie sculptor sighed as he put away the treasure of 
Hilda’s marble hand into the ivory coffer, and tluiught 
h(jw slight wms the possibility that he sliould ever feel 
responsive to his orvu the tender clasp of the original. 
Hi' dared not. even kiss the image that he himself had 
made ; it had assumed its share of Hikla’s remote and 
shy divinity. , 

“ And uowg” said Miriam, “ show me the new statue 
which you asked me hither to see.” 
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uew statue ! ” said Kenyon, wlio liad positively 
' I j forgotten it in tlie tliouglit of Hilda ; " here it 
KuajLI is, under tliis veil.” 

“ Xot a nude figure, I hope,” observed Miriam, 
‘‘ Every young sculptor seems to think that lie must give 
the world some specimen of indecorous womanhood, and 
call it Eve, Venus, a Nymph, or any name that may apol- 
ogize for a lack of decent clothing. I am weary, even 
more than I am ashamed, of seeing such things. Nowa- 
davs people are as good as born in their clothes, and 
there is practically not a nude human being in existence. 
An artist, therefore, as you must eaudidly confess, cannot 
sculpture nudity witli a pure heart, if only because he is 
compelled to .steal gtiilty glimpses at hired models. The 
marble inevitably loses its chastity under such circum- 
stauees. An old Greek sculptor, no doubt, foinid his 
models in the open susishiiie, and among pure and 
jtrincely maidens, and thus the nude statues of atitiquity 
ar,'; as riiodest as violets, and sufficiently draped in their 
owi! beaiity. Bid; as for Mr. Gibson’s colored Venuses 
(staiiied, I Lolievc, with tobaceo-juiee), and all other nu- 
dities of to-day, I really do not understand what they 
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aavo i(j &av io tliis genemlion, aucl would be glad to seo 
as raauy hea'ps of quicklime in their stead.” 

Yon are severe upon the professbr.s of iny art/’ said 
Iveuyoii; lialf siailiug, linlf seriously; “not, that you are 
wholly wrong, oil her. TVe are bmuid to amq)t drapery 
of s-'iiiie kind, and make the lic^st of it. But what are wo 
to dv) ? ilusi we adopt the costume of to-day, and carve, 
for oMumple, a Yemis in a hoop-petticoat ? ” 

“ That would be a bowlder, indeed ! ” rejoined Miriam, 
langhing. “ But the difficulty goes to confirm me in niy 
belief that, except for portrait-busts, sculpture bas no 
longer a right to claim any place among Ihdng arts. It 
has wrought itself out, and come fairly to an end. There 
is never a new group nowadays ; never even so much as 
a new attitude. Qreenough (I take iny examples among 
men of merit) imagined notliing new ; nor Crawford 
either, except in the tailoring line. There arc not, as 
you will own, more tlian half a dozen positively origi- 
nal statues or groups in the world, and these few are of 
immemorial antiqnily. A, person familiar with the Vati- 
can, the Uffizzi Galleiy, the Naples Gallery, and the 
Louvre, will at once refer any modern production to its 
antique prototype ; which, moreover, had begun to get 
out of fashion, even in old Roman days.” 

“Pray stop, Miriam,” cried Kenyon, “or I shall fling 
away the chisel forever ! ” 

“ Fairly oum to me, then, my friend,” rejoined Miriam, 
whose disturbed mind found a certain relief in this decla- 
mation, “ that yon sculptors are, of necessity, the grciit.- 
esl plagitirisis in the world.” 

'■■■' 1. do nut- own ii,” said Kenyon, “yet cannot utterly 
eoutradie,t you, as regards the actual state of tlie an. 
But, as long as the Carrara quarries still yield pure 
blocks, and while my own eouutry has marble inountain.s, 
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probti])ly as fine iu quality, I sliall steadfastly believe tliat 
future sculptors ivill revive this noblest of the beautiful 
arts, and people tlie world with new shapes of delicate 
"race and laassive grandeur. Perhiip.s,” he added, smil- 
ing, ■■■ luaukiiRl will consent to wear a more manageable 
eostiiiue; or, at worst, we sculptors shall get the skill to 
ruake broadcloth traiisparent, and render a majestic liu- 
man character visible through the coats and trousers of 
the present day.” 

"Be it so ! ” said Miriam ; “you are past ray counsel. 
Show me the veiled figure, which, I arn afraid, I have 
criticised beforehand. To make amends, I am in the 
mood to praise it now.” 

But, as Kenyon was about to take the cloth off the 
clay model, she laid her hand on his arm. 

“Tell me first what is the snhjeet,” said she, “for I 
have sometimes bicurred great displeasure from members 
of your brotherhood by being too obtuse to puzzle out 
the purport of their productions. It is so difficult, yon 
knoAV, to compress and define a character or story, and 
make it patent at a glance, within the narrow scope at- 
tainable by scnlptnre ! Indeed, I fancy it is still the 
ordinary habit with sculptors, first to finish their group 
of statuary, — in such development as the particular 
block of marble nill allow, — and then to choose the 
subject; as John of Bologna did with his ‘Iia])e of the 
Sabines.' Have you followed that good example ? ” 

“ No ; my statue is intended for Cleopatra,” replied 
Kenyon, a little disturbed by Miriam’s raillery. “ The 
special epoch of her history you must make out for your- 
self.”. 

He drew away the cloth that had served to keep the 
molstuiw of the clay model from being exhaled. The 
sitting figure of a woman was seen. She was draped 
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from head to foot in a costume mmutely and scnipu- 
loasly studied frcitn that of ancient Egypt^ as revealed 
])y The slrango sculpture of tliat country, its coins, draw- 
ings, paijiteci juumniy -cases, and whatever other tokens 
have been dug out of its pyramids, graves, and cata- 
combs. Even the stiff Egyptian head-dress was adhered 
to, hut had been softened into a rich feminine adornment, 
without losing a particle of its truth. Difiicidties that 
might well have seemed insurmountable had been cour- 
ageously encountered and made flexible to purposes of 
grace and dignity; so that Cleopatra sat attired in a 
garb proper to her historic and queenly state, as a 
daugliter of the Ptolemies, and yet such as the beautiful 
woman would have put on as best adapted to lieigbten 
the magnifieeuce of her ebanns, and kindle a tropic fire 
in tlie cold eyes of Octavdus. 

A marvellous repose — that rar-e merit in statuary, 
except it he the lumpish repose native to the block of 
stone — was diffused throughout the figure. The spec- . 
tutor felt that Cleopatra had sunk clown out of the fever 
and turmoil of her life, and for one instant — as it were, 
between two pulse -tlu'obs — • had relinquished all activity, 
and wms resting throughout every vein and muscle. It 
was the repose of despair, indeed ; for Octavius had seen 
her, and remained insensible to her euchautraents. But 
still there was a great smouldering furnace deep down 
in the woman’s heart. The repose, no doubt, was as 
complete as if she were never to stir hand or foot ageua ; 
ami yet, sucli was the creature’s latent energy and fierce- 
ne.ss, she might spring upon you like a tigress, and stop 
the very breath that you were now drawing midway in 
your throat. 

The face was a miraculous success. The sculptor had 
not shunned to give the Ml Nubian lips, and oilier ebar- 
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arteivst ics of the Egyptiau physiognomy. His courage 
and iiuegnty iiatl been abundantly rewarded; for Cleo- 
patfii'ti beauty slione out richer, warmer, more triuni- 
pluaudy bf'voad comparison, than if, shrinking timidly 
fntm tiic rrutli, Im had chosen the tame Grecian type. 
Tiir (':q)ro,-?''ion was of profound, gloomy, heavily revolv- 
ing tliuLight ; a glance into her past life and present 
emergencies, while her spirit gathered itself up for .some 
new -struggle, or was gettiug sternly reconciled to im- 
pending d(;Oin. In one view, there was a certain soft- 
nes.s and tenderness, — how breathed into the statue, 
among so many strong tmd passionate elements, it is 
impossilde to say. Catching another glimpse, yon be- 
held her as implaoahle as a stone and cruel as fire. 

lu a word, ail Cleopatra — fierce, voluptuous, passion- 
ate, Tender, 'ttdeked, terrible, and full of poisonous and 
rapturous enchantment — was kneaded into what, only 
a week or two before, hful been a lump of wet clay from 
the Tiber. Soon, apotheo.sked in an inde-structible mate- 
rial, she would be one of the images that .men keep for- 
eix’r, finding a heat in them which does not cool down, 
throughout the centuries. 

“ What a woman is this ! ” exclaimed Miriam, after a 
long pause. “■'Tell me, did she ever try, even wliile you 
were creating her, to overcome you with her fury or her 
love ? Whre you not afraid to touch her, as she grew 
more and more towards hot life beneath your hand? 
My dear friend, it is a great work! How have you 
learned to do it ? ” 



It is the concretion of a good deal of thought, emo- 
tion, and toil of brain and hand,” said Kenyon, not with- 
out a perception that Ins work wms good; "but I know 
not how it came about at last. I kindled a great fire 
within my mind, and tlirew in the material, — as Aaron 
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tiii't'.-'.ir Tiie gijld of tlic Isrealites iiito the furuiiee, — 
aaci ill thi; liiiJuKjst heat uprose Cleopatra, as you see 

“W'liaf I jiinsr marvel at,” said Miriawi, “is the ^vo- 
iij.-ailiood lliat you have so thoi-onglily inked up vvilh all 
iliose sieiiiiiigly diseonhiiit ckaueiits. Wiiere tlid you 
giiT that seei'ri r You never found it in your geuiie 
ililtl'!, yel. I tveogaize its truth.” 

“ Xn, surely, it was not in Hilda,” said Keuyon. “ Her 
woniauiiood i.s of tlic ethereal type, aud iucompatible with 
any shadow of darkness uv evil.’' 

“ You are right,” rejoined lUiriain ; “ there are women 
of iluir, ethereal t,y])e as you tenu it, and Hilda is one of 
them. She -would die of lier first, wrong-doing;, — .sujipos- 
hig for a moment that she could tie capable of doiug 
wrong. Of sorrow, slender as she seoms, Hilda might 
bear a, great bardcii; of .sin, not a Ibailior’s weight. JIc- 
thiuks now, were it iiiy doom, 1 could hear cither, or 
both at once; hut my conscience is si ill as white as 
Hilda’s. Do you que.stion it ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid, Yliriam ! ” exclaimed tlie sculptor. 

He was startled at the .strange Turn which she had so 
suddenly given to the couversatiou. Her voice, too, — 
so niucii emotion was siifled rather than c-xpressed in it, 

• — sounded uunaiural. 

“ 0, my friend,” cried she, with sudden passion, “ will 
YOU be my friiaid indeed? T am lonely, lonely, lonely! 
There is a secret iu my heart that burns me, — that tor- 
ture.s me ! Somclimes I fear to go mad of it; sometimes 
I hope to die of it ; hut neither of the two happens. Ah, 
if I could but whisper it to only one luiman. soul ! And 
you — you see far into womanhood ; you receive if- w-irlely 
into your largo view! Perhaps — perhaps, but Heaven 
only knows, yon might understand me ! O, let me speak 1 ” 
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‘■Hiriairi, dear friend/’ replied the sculptor, “if I can 
help von, speak freely, as to a brother.” 

“■ Help me F No ! ” said Miriam. 

Kenyon’s response had been perfectly frank and Iriud ; 
and yet tire subtlety of Miriam’s emotion detected a cer- 
tain reserve and alarm in his warmly expressed readiness 
to liear lier story. In las secret .soul, to say the tratii, 
the sculptor doubted whether it were well for this poor, 
suiferiug girl to speak what she so ^yearned to say, or for 
hija ro listen. If there were any active duty of frieud- 
ship to be performed, then, indeed, he wonld joyfully 
have coute forward to do his best. But if it were only 
a peiit-up heart that sought an outlet? hi that case it was 
by yo means so certain that a confession would do good. 
Tiie. more her secret struggled and fouglit to lie told, 
the more certain would it be to change all former rela- 
tions lltat had subsisted between herself and the friend 
to whom she might reveal it. Unless lie could give her 
all the sympathy, and just the kind of sympathy that the 
occasion required, Miriam would hate him by aud by, 
and herself still more, if he let her speak. 

This was what Kenyon said to himself; but Ids reluc- 
tance, after all, and whether he were con.scious of it or 
no, resulted from a suspicion that had crejit into his 
heart and lay there in a dark corner. Obscure as it was, 
when Miriam looked into his eyes, she detected it at 
once. 

“Ah, I shall hate you!” cried she, echoing tlm 
tliought which he had not spoken ; she wa.s half choked 
with the gush of passion that was thus turned back upon 
lier. “ You are a.s cold and pitiless as your own mariile.” 

“ No : but full of sympathy, God knows 1 ” replied he. 

In truth his suspicious, however warranted by the 
mystery in whicii Miriam was enveloped, had vanished 
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ii’i ihii of Ills kiudly and sorrowful eiriotion. 

Hi' v.Ttri iH)\v ri'.-idv to receive! Ler Irust. 

" iv(.‘;;ji syiiipathj, tiieu, for sorrows that admit 
of siieli S' dace,” saitl slic, iiiakiug a strong elibrt to com- 
pose; herself. “ As fur uiy grids, I kuow bow to niauage 
I hem. li, was all a mistake : you can do nothing for me, 
U!iips.s }uu pcivify me into a marble eompauion for your 
Cleopatra there : find I am not of her sisterhood, I do 
assure yon. Forget this foolish scene, my friend, and 
never let me see a reference to it in yotu’ eyes when they 
meet m.ine hereaficr.” 

Since you di;sire it, all shall be forgotten,” answered 
the sculptor, pressing her hand as she departed; “or, if 
ever I can, serve you, let my readiness to do so be re- 
merubered. Hcaiiwhile, dear Aliriam, let us meet in tbe 
same clear, friendly light as heretofore.” 

“ lou arc le.ss sincere than I thought you,” said Afir- 
iam, ” if you t ry to make me think* that there wdl be no 
change.” 

As he attended her through the antechamber, she 
pointed to the statue of the pearl-diver. 

“Aly secret is not a pearl,” said she; “yet a man 
might drown him.seli in plunging after it.” 

After Kenyon had closed the door, she went wearily 
down the staircase, but paused midway, as if debating 
with herself whether to return. 

“ Tlie mischief wa.s done,” thought she; “and I might 
as well have had the .solace tluit ought to come with it. 
I liave lost, — by staggc.riug a little wtiy beyond the 
mark, in the blindness of my distress, — I have lost, as 
tve slisdi heroaiier Ibid, the genuine fricudsliip of this 
cioar-’tiiiicled, botiorable, true-hearted young man, and all 
fur not bing. Wluit if I should go back this moment and 
compel liim to listen ‘f ” 
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Sliy li.scendcd two or tiirce of tlie stairs, but again 
p:uis(:il, muriiiurod to herself, and shook her head. 

”'No, no, no,” she thought; “and I wonder how I 
ever c;une to dream of it. Unless I had Ins heart for 
mv own, — and that is Hilda’s, nor would I steal it from 
her, — it should never be the treasure-place of my secret. 
It is no })reGious pearl, as I just now told him ; but my 
dark-red carbuncle — red as blood — is too rich a gem 
to put into a stranger’s casket.” 


She w'eut down the stairs and found her Shadow wait- 
ing for her in the street. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ASr .ESTHETIC COMPAF?. 

ijX the cvfiuiug after Mirkun’s visit to Kenyon’s 
’ptiuiioj tkere was an as.seniblage composed al- 

;] li'iosf. entirely of Angio-Saxons, and chiefly of 

Ainevirau artists, v.'ith a sprinkling of their English 
brerlircu ; and some few of the tourists who still lingered 
in Tioiiie, now that Holy Week was past. Miriam, Hilda, 
and the sculptor were all three present, and, with them, 
Donatello, whose life was so far turned from its natural 
bent, that, like a pet spaniel, he followed his beloved 
mistress wherever he coidd gain admittance. 

The place of meeting w'as in the palatial, but some- 
what faded and gloomy apartment of an eminent member 
of the a>sthetic body. It was no more formal an occasion 
than one of those weekly receptions, common among the 
foreign residents of Rome, at: which pleasant people — 
or disagreeable ones, as the case may be — eneonnter one 
juiot her with little ceremony. 

If auyvrise intorested in art, a man mnst be difficult to 
plca.se. who cannot find fd: companionsbip among a crowd 
(jf i).;rso!is, whose ideas and pursuits all tend towards the 
general purpose of enlarging the world’s stock of beauti- 
ful productions. 
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Oac of Uic chief causes that niahe Rome flic favoi'ite 
residence of artists — their ideal lioine \vhich they sigh 
for in. advance, and are so loath to migrate from, after 
oncebrealliiiig its enchanted air — is, doubtless, that they 
there find themselves hi force, and are uiiiuerous enough 
to create a congenial atmosphere. In every other clime, 
they are isolated strangers; in this land of art, they are 
free citizens. 

Xot that, individually, or in the mass, there appears to 
be any large stock of mutual affection among tlic brethren 
of the chisel and the pencil. On the contrary, it vill 
impress the sbreivc! ohserver lliat the jcalonsics and petty 
ammo.siries, which the poets of our day have thing aside, 
still irritate and gnaw into the hearts of ihiskhidl-cd c]a.s.s 
of iinagiuative men. It is not diflieult to suggest reasons 
why thi.s should be (he fact. The public, in whose good 
graces lie the sculptor’s or the paiuter’.s jirosjiects of suc- 
cess, is infinitely smaller than the public to ivliicli literary 
men make their appeal. It is composed of a very limited 
body of wealthy ]>atrons; and the.se, as tlie artist well 
knows, are bat. blind judges in matters that require the 
utmost delicacy of perception. Thus, success in art is 
apt to become partly an affair of intrigue ; and it is almost 
inevitable tliat even a gifted artist should look askance 
at bis gifted brother’s fame, and be chary of the good 
word that might lielp him to sell still another statue or 
picture. You seldom hear a jiaiutcr heaj) gencroms praise 
on anything iu his special line of art ; a sculptor never 
lir'is a favorable eye for any marble but iiis own. 

fSTevertheless, iu spite of all these professional grudges, 
artists arc couseions of a social warmth from each other’s 
presence and contiguity. They shiver at the remem- 
braneo of tlieir lonely studios hi the uusympathizing cities 
of their native land, For the sake of such brotherhood 
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as ihev ctii liud, more tliaji for any good Uiat thej' get 
fro'.u galleiies, iliey linger year after year in Italy, Mliile 
tiicir nrigimility dies out of tlicin, or is polished away as 
a barbarisiii. 

The eouipany this evening included several men and 
women whom the world has heard of, and many other's, 
beyond ail question, whom it ought to know. It would 
be .a pieasure to introduce them upon our humble pages, 
name by naurn, fuid — had we eoufidence enough in our 
o’ivn taste — to er(3v.ii each well-deserving brow accordmg 
to its deserts. Tiic opportunity is tempting, but not easily 
mrmage.ablo, and far too perilous, botli in respect to those 
indir'iduals whom we mig'ht brhig forward, and the far 
greaUu- number that, must needs be left in tlie shade. 
Ink, moreovei", i.s apt to liave a corro.sive quality, and 
miglit ifhancc to raise a blister, instead of any more agree- 
able titillation, on skins so sensitive us those of artists. 
Via unnst thmvforo forego the delight of illmuinatiiig this 
chapter with personal allusions to men wliose renown 
gIow,s ricldy on canvas, or gletims in the white moonlight 
of marble. 

Otherwise we might point to an artist who has studied 
Nature with such tender love that she takes him to her 
intimacy, enabling him to reproduce her in landscapes tliEit 
seem the reality of a better earth, and yet are but the 
truth of the very scenes ai'ound us, observed by the 
, painter’s insight and interpreted for us by liis skill, lly 
his tuagie, the moon thiws her light for out of the pic- 
ture, aud the crimson of the summer night absolutely 
glimmers on tiie bcliolder’s face. Or we might indicate 
a poet-painter, wliuse song has the vividness of picture, 
aud whose ciuivas is peopled with angels, fairies, iind 
v/atfcr-.sprilL‘.s, dons to the ethereal life, bcc:uise he sitw 
them lace to iace in his poetic mood. Or we might bow 
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before an artist, who has wrought too .sincerclv, too 
religiously, udth too earnest a feeling, and too delicate a 
toucli, for the v.’orld at once to recognize how inucli toil 
and thought are compressed into the stately brow of 
Prospero, and Miranda’s maiden lovelmess ; or from Avhat 
a depth Avithin this painter’s heart the Angel is leading 
forth St. Peter. 

Thus it would be easy to go on, perpetrating a score 
of little epigrammatical allusions, like the aboA’^e, all kindly 
meant, but none of them quite hitting the mark, and 
often striliing Avhere they were not aimed. It may be 
alloAvahle to say, however, that American art is much 
bettor represented at Home in the pictorial than in the 
sculpturesque department. Yet the men of marble appear 
to have more Avoight Avith the public than the men of 
canvas ; perhaps on account of the greater density and 
solid substance of the material in Avhich they work, and 
the sort of physical advantage Avhich their labors thus 
acquire over the illusive unreality of color. To bo a 
sculptor seems a distinction in itself ; whereas a painter 
is nothing, unless individually eminent. 

One sculptor there was, an Englishman, encloAved with 
a beautiful fancy, and possessing at bis iingers’ ends the 
eapa])ility of doing beautiful things. He was a quiet, 
simple, elderly personage, with eyes brown and bright, 
under a slightly impending brow, and a Grecian jjrolile, 
such as he might have cut with his OAvn chisel. He had 
spent Ids life, for forty years, in rnakuig Veuuse.s, Cu])ids, 
BacchuseSj and a vast deal of otherr marble progeny of 
dream-AA^ork, or rather frost-AA'-ork : it aauis all a Auq)ory 
exhalation out of the Grecian mythology, crystallizing on 
the dull AvmdoAA'-panes of to-day. Gifted with a more 
delicate power tiian any other man alive, he hatl foregone 
to he a Christian reahty, and perverted himself into a 
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Fagau idealist, \rliose business or efficacy, in oiu’ present 
■world, it; would l^e exceedmgly difficult to define. And, 
loving and reverencing the pure material in vtdiich lie 
wrought, as surely tliis adraii’able sculptor did, he had 
nevertlieles.s rolibed the marble of its chastity, by giving 
it an artificial warmth of hue. Thus it became a sin and 
sliame to look at his nude goddesses. They had revealed 
tlieuiselvos to his imagination, no doubt, with all tlicir 
deity about them; but, bedaubed -with buff-color, they 
stood forth to the eyes of the profane in the guise of 
naked women. But, whatever criticism may be von- 
tared on his style, it was good to meet a man so modc.st 
and yet imbued vdth sncli thorough and simple convic- 
tion of his own right principles and practice, and so 
fpiietly sati.sfied that ids kind of auticpie achievement 
was ail that sculpture could eftect for modern life. 

This eminent person’s weight and autliority among Ids 
artistic brethren were very evident ; for beginning unob- 
trusively to utter himself on a topic of art, he was soon 
the centre of a little crow’d of younger sculptors. They 
drank in his wisdom, as if it would serve all the purposes 
of original inspiration ; he, meanwhile, discoursing with 
gentle calmness, as if there could possibly he no other 
side, and often ratifying, as it were, his own conclusions 
by a mildly emphatic " Yes.” 

The veteran sculptor’s unsought audience was com- 
posed mostly of our own countrymen. It is fair to say, 
that they were a body of very dexlero\is mid ca])ahlo 
artists, each of whom had probably given tlie delighted 
public a nude statue, or had won credit, for even higher 
skill by the nice carving of buttonlioles, shoeties, coat- 
seams, shirt -bosoms, and other such graceful peculiarities 
of modern costume. Smart, practical men they douhtless 
v/ere, and some of them far more than thi.s, but, still, not 
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preeisdy an uninitiated person -looks for in a sculp- 
tor. A sculptor, indeed, to meet the demands which our 
prcccmccpiioiis make upon him, should ho evim moi'e in- 
dispensably^ a poet than those who deal in measured verse 
and rhYiue. Ills material, or instrament, which serves 
liim in ilie stead of shifting and transitory language, is a 
pure, white, uudecaying substance. It insures immortal- 
ity to whatever is wrought in it, and therefore make.s it a 
religious ohligutionto commit no idea to its mighty guar- 
dianship, save such as may repay the marble for its faith- 
ful care, its incorruptible fidelity, by warming it with an 
ethereal life. Under this aspect, marble assumes a sacred 
character *, and no man should dare to touch it unless he 
feels within himself a certam consecration and a priest- 
hood, the only evidence of which, for the public eye, wilt 
be the higli treatment of heroic subjects, or the delicate 
evolution of spiritual, through material beauty. 

No ideas such as the foregoing — no misgu'ings sug- 
gested by them — probably troubled the self-complacency 
of most of these clever sculptors. Marble, in their view, 
had no such sanctity as we impute to it. It was merely 
a sort of white limestone from Carrara, cut into con- 
venient blocks, and worth, in that state, about two or 
three dollars per pound ; and it was susceptible of being 
wrought into certain shapes (l^y their own niechaiiical in- 
genuity, or that of artisans in their employment) which 
would enable tliem to sell it again at a much higher figure. 
Such men, on the strength of some small knack in hand- 
ling clay, which might have been fitly employed in mak- 
ing wax-work, are bold to call themselves sculptors. How 
terrible sliould be the thought, that the nude woman 
whom the modern artist patches together, bit by bit, from 
a dozen heterogeneons models, meaning nothing by her, 
shall last as long as the Venus of the Capitol ! — ^ that his 
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(jf — no inalfor \;'hat, since it has no moral ur in- 
exisSenoe — will not physiciilly enimble any 
sontii )■ ilinii tiie immortal agony of the Laocotiii ! 

yet ■'.rr; love the artists, in every hind; even these, 
Vvlioso nn-rils we arc not quite able to appreciate. Sculp- 
to!’.S; painters, crayou-skeichers, or whatever branch of 
ai-sii'oric.s they arloplecl, were certainly pleasanter people, 
as we saw tiu-in that evening, than tlie average whom we 
meer. in oialinary society. They were not wholly coniined 
wiihiu the sordid compass of practical life ; they had a 
p.ursiiit wliieli, if followed faitlifully out, would lead them 
to flic beautiful, and alway.s had a tendency thitherward, 
even if they lingered to gather up golden dro.ss by the 
wayside. Their aetiial liii.siness (though they talked 
idiour it very much as other nimi talk of cotton, politics, 
Hour-barrels, and sugar) neecs.sarily illuminatocl tlieir con- 
vorsMlion. witli something akin to the ideal. So, when 
the guests collected themselves in little groups, here and 
there, in the wide saloon, a cheerful and airy gossip began 
to be lieard. The atmosphere ceased to he precisely that 
of eominou life ; a faint, mellow tinge, such as we see in 
pictures, mingled itself with tJic lamjdight. 

This good elfect was assisted by many enrious little 
treasures of art, wlueh tlie host harl taken care to strew 
upon his tables. They were principally such bits of an- 
tiquity as the soil of Eome and its neighborhood are still 
rich ill; seals, gems, small figures of bronze, mediteval 
carvings in ivory; tilings which had been oblahictl at 
little cost, vet might have borne no iiicoiisiderablo value 
in the inusenm of a virluo.so. 

As interesting us any of these relies was a large port- 
folio of old drawings, some of wlileh, in tlic opinion of 
tlieir possessor, bore evidence on tlieir faces of the touch 
of masrer-luiiuls. “S'ery ragged and ill-conditioned they 
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mostly V, oro, yellow witL, time, and tattered with rough 
usage; and, in their best estatCj the designs had been 
scratched rudely with pen and inlt, on coarse paper, or, if 
drawn with charcoal or a pencil, were now half rubbed 
out . You would not anywhere see rougher and homelier 
things than tliese. But this hasty mdeness made tlic 
skelelics only the more valuable; because tlic artist 
seemed to have bestirred bimself at the pinch of the mo- 
ment, snatehiug up whatever material tvas nearest, so as 
to seize the first glimpse of an idea that might vanish in 
the twinkling of an eve. Thus, by the spell of a creased, 
soiled, and discolored scrap of paper, you were enabled 
to steal close to an old master, and watch him in the very 
cfiervcsecnce of his genius. 

According to the judgment of several connoisseurs,. 
Baphuers own Inind had communicated its magnetism to 
one of these sketches ; and, if genuine, it was evidently 
his first oouccptioa of a favorite Madonna, now hanging 
in the private apartment of the Grand Duke, at Bloreuce. 
Another drawing was attributed to Leonardo da Ymci, 
and appeared to be a somewhat varied design for bis 
picture of Modesty and Vanity, in the Sciarra Palace. 
There were at least half a' dozen others, to which tlie 
owner assigned as high an origin. It was delightful to 
believe in their authenticity, at all events ; for these things 
make the spectator more vividly sensible of a great 
painter’s power, than the final glow and perfected art of 
the most con.snmmate picture that maj have been elabo- 
rated from them. There is an effluence of divinity in the 
first sketch : and there, if anyw-here, you find the pure 
light of inspiration, which the subsequent toil of the artist 
serves to bring out in stronger lustre, indeed, but likewise 
adulterates it with what belongs to an inferior mood. The 
aroma and fragrance of new thought were perceptible in 
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fiiesti d 0 .«igiis. fifter three centuries of wear and icMir. 
The fliarin Iny jcu’tly in their very imperfection; for this 
is suggestive, and sots the imagination at work; whereas, 
the tiuishod picture, if a good one, leaves the spectator 
nothing to do, and, if bad, confuses, stupefies, disenchants, 
and dislieartens idm. 

flilda was grf;atly interested in this rich portfolio. She 
lingered so long over one ])articular sketch, that Miriam 
asked lier wliat discovery she had made. 

“ Look at it carefully,” replied Hilda, patting the sketch 
into her hands. “ If you take pains to disenlaugle the 
design from those pencil-marks that seem to have hccu 
scranlcd over it, 1 think you will see something very 
curious,” 

t “It is a hopeless aflair, I am afraid,” said Miriam. 
“ I have neither your faith, dear Hiithi, nor your percep- 
tive faculty. Fie ! what a blurred scrawl it is indeed ! ” 

The drawhig had originally been very slight, and had 
suffered more from time and luird usage than almost any 
other in the collection ; it appeared, too, that there had 
been an attempt (perhaps by the very hand that drew it) 
to obliterate the design. By Hilda’s help, however, hHri- 
am pretty distinctly made out a winged figure with a drawn 
sword, and a dragon, or a demon, prostrate at his feet. ‘ 

“ I am convinced,” said Hilda, in a low, reverential 
tone, " that Guido’s own touches are on that ancient scrap 
of paper ! If so, it must he liis original sketch for the 
picture of the Archangel Michael setting iiis foot upon 
the demon, in the Church of the Cappuccini. The com- 
position and general arrangement of the sketch arc the 
same with tho.se of the picture ; the only difference being, 
that the demon has a more upturned face, and scowls 
vindictively at the Archangel, who turns away his eyes 
in painful disgust.” 
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'■ 'Ko 'ivdiidcr ! ” responded Miriam. “ The expression 
sniis tIk.' daintiness of iMicbael’s charaefer, as Guido rep- 
V'.-sentri him, lie never could Iiavc looked ihe demon in 
the &iee ! ” 

'■ Miriam ! ” exclaimed her friend, reproaclifullj, ‘‘you 
grieve me, and you kiiow it, by pretending to speak cou- 
tcmptnously of the most beautiful and the divinest figure 
that murlal puiiirer ever drew.” 

“Forgive me, Hilda ! ” said ffiriam. “You take these 
matters more religiously than I can, for my life. Guido’s 
Archmigcl is a line picture, of course, but it never im- 
pressed me as it does yon.” 

“Well; we will not talk of that,” answered Hilda. 
“ What I wanted you to iioliec, in this sketch, is the face 
of ihe demon. It is entirely unlike the demon of the liif- 
ished picture. Guido, you know, always aflirmed that tlie 
I'csemblauee to Cardinal Pamliii was either casual or im- 
aginary. IStow, here is the face as he first conceived it.” 

“And a more energetic demon, altogether, than that 
of the finished picture,” said Kenyon, taking the skefcli 
into his hand. “ TYliat a .spirit is conveyed into the ugli- 
ness of this strong, writliing, srpurming dragon, under 
the Archangel’s foot ! Neither is the face an impossible 
one. Upcm my word, I have seen it somewhere, and on 
t lie slioulders of a living man ! ” 

“ And so have I,” said Hilda. “ It was what struck 
me from the first.” 

“ Hbiiutcllo, look at this face I ” cried Kenyon. 

Tiie young Italian, as may be supposed, took little 
interest in matters of art, and seldom or never ventured 
an o}nni(.)a respecting them. After holding the sketch a 
single instant in his hand, he flung it irom him with a 
slimidcr of disgust and repugnance, and a frown that 
had all the liilterness of hatred. 
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••'I tno’sr the face well!” wliispcred lie. 

Miriam's model!” 

If, v, as ackiiowledgeci botli by Keuyou and Hilda tiiat 
llicy I'ud or fanciecl, tin; resemblauee v.diich 

iJ-'iiutellu so strijitgly alurined; and it added not a little, 
to the grotesque tuid Avcird character wliicli, lialf piiiy- 
iitlly, luilf seri()U‘.iy, they assigned to Miriam'’s altcadaur, 
to tiiiuk of him a.s [jersoiialiiig the demon’s part in a ])ic- 
ittre of more than tivo ceiihirics ago. Had Guido, in his 
cilVu't to iiiiagine the utmost of sin and misery, iviiich liis 
pencil could ri 'present, hit ideally upon just thi.s faeci’ 
Or was it an actual portrait, of somebody that; imiiut.od 
the old ifiustor, as Miriam was haunted now r Did the 
ominous siiaduw follow liini tlirough all the sunshine of 
W.S earlier earecj', and into the glooiii that gathered about 
its c]o.sft‘f And wiam Guido died, did the .spectre betake 
himself to those lUicicnt sepulchres, there awaiting a new* 
•yietim, till it was Miriam’s iii-hap to encoimter liiin? 

“ I do not acknowledge the resemblance at all,” said 
Miriam, looking narrowly at' the sketch ; “and, as I liave 
drawm the lace twenty times, I thhik you will own tiiat I 
am the best judge.” 

A di.scussion here arose, in referouco to Guido’s Arch- 
angel, and it was agreed that these four friends should 
visit the Cliureh of the Cappuecini the next inoruiug, and 
critically examine the picture in question; the shnilarity 
between it aiui the sketch being, at all evmits, a very 
curious cireumstauee. 

It was now' a little; past ten o’clock, when some of the 
eonqiauv, who had been standing in a balcony, declared 
tiie moijiilight to lie re.sjiicndeiit. Tiiey proposed a rani-- 
bio ihi’uiigli the sireers, (nkiagin their way .some of those 
seem;s oi riuii, wliich produced their best effects ondei* 
the splendor of the Italian moon. 
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A MOONLIGHT E AMBLE. 

||HB proposal for a mooiiliglit ramble was received 
with acclamation by all the younger portion of 
the company. They immediately set forth and 
descended from story to story, dimly lighting their way 
• by waxen tapers, which are a necessary equipment to 
those whose thoroughfare, in the night-time, lies up and 
domi a Roman staircase. Emergmg from the court-yard 
of the edifice, they looked upward and saw the sky full of 
light, Avhich seemed to have a delicate purple or crimson 
lustre, or, at least, some richer tinge than the cold, white 
moonshine of other skies. It gleamed over the front of 
the opposite palace, shoudng the architectural oraamenfs 
of its eoruice and pillared portal, as well as the iron- 
barred basement-windows, that gave such a prison-like 
aspect to the structure, and the shubbiness and squalor 
that lay along its base. A cobbler was just shutting up 
his little shop, in the basement of the palace ; a cigar- 
vender’s iautein flared in the blast that came through the 
archway ; a French sentinel paced to and fro before the 
portal ; a homeless dog, that haunted thereabouts, barked 
as obstve])orously at the, party as if be were the domestic 
guai'di.'in of the precincts. 
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Tlie air was quietly full of tlie noise of falling water, 
the. cassse of whieli was nowhere visible, though apyiar- 
cufly near at haud. This pleasant, natm-al sound, not 
unlike that of a distant cascade in the forest, may be 
iieard in many of tlie Eoman streets and piazzas, v/hen 
tlie tumult of the city is hushed ; for cousuls, emperors, 
and popes, tlie great men of every age, have found no 
better way of imniortalizing their memories, than by the 
shifting, indcstruelihle, ever new, yet unchanging, np- 
gush and downfall of water. They have wwiiteu tliuir 
names in that unstable element, and proved it a more 
durable record than brass or marble. 

“ .Donatello, you liad better take one of those gay, boy- 
ish artists for your eonipaiiiou,” said Miriam, when siic 
f)?i.ind the Italian youth at her side. “ I am not now in a 
merry mood, as when we set all the world a-daiiciiig the 
other afternoon, in the Eorghese. grounds,” 

“ I never wish to dance any more,” answered Donatello. 

"What a melancholy was in that tone !” exclaimed 
Miriam. “ You are getting spoilt, in this dreary Home, 
and will be as wise and as wretched as all the rest of 
mankind, unless you go back soon to your Tuscan vine- 
yards. Well ; give me your arm then ! But take care 
that no friskiness comes over you. We must walk evenly 
and heavily to-night ! ” 

The party arranged itself according to its natural affin- 
ities or casual likings; a sculptor generally choosing a 
painter, and a painter a sculptor, for liis eom])aniou, in 
prefo.reuee to hnjthrexi of their own art. Kenyon v.-oiild 
gladly have taken Hilda to himself, and have drawn her 
a little a.side from the throng of merry wayfarers. But 
she kept near .Miriam, and seemed, ux her geiifie and 
quiet way, to dec.line u separate alliance either with him 
or any other of her aeqiuiiutauces. 
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So tlioy set forth, and had gone but a little Aray, when 
the navrov.' street omorged info a piazza, on one side of 
wisich gli.sf. oiling', and dimpling in the inoonliglit, was llie 
most lanions fountain in Rome. Its murmur — not to 
say its ujiroiir — liad been in the ears of tlie coiiptaiiy , 
ever since they came into the open air. It was the Foun- 
tain of Trevi, wliich draws its precious water from a source 
fur bi'vond the walls, whence it flows hitherward through 
old subterranean aqueducts, and sparkles forth as pure as 
the virgin who first led Agrippa to its wellspring, by her 
fatlier’s dooi', 

“ I shall sip as much of this water as the hollow of my 
hand will hold,” said Miriam, “I am leaving Rome in a 
few days; and the tradition goes, that a parting draught 
at the Fountain of Trevi insures the traveller’s return, 
wluifever obstacles and improbabilities may seem to beset 
him. Will yon drink, Donatello ? ” 

“ Signoriua, what you drink, I drink,” said the youth. 

They and the rest of the party descended some steps 
to the water’s brim, and, after a sip or two, stood gazing 
at the absurd design of the fountain, where some sculptor 
of Bernini’s school had gone absulntcly mad in marble. 
It was a great palace-front, with uiclies and many bas- 
reliefs, out of which looked Agripjia’s legendary virgiii, 
and several of the allegoric sisterhood ; while, at the 
base, appeared Neptune, with Ins floundering steeds and 
Ti'itojis blowing their horns about him, and twenty otlier 
artificial fantasies, wliich the calm moonlight soothed into 
lietter taste than was native to them. 

And, after all, it was as magnificent a piece of work as 
even human skill contrived. At the foot of the palatial 
facade was strown, W'ith careful art and ordered irregu- 
larity, a broad and broken heap of massive rock, looking 
as if it might have lain there since the deluge. Over a 
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eentral preoipico fell the water, iii a seiaieircular cascade ; 
and from a hundred crevices, on all sides, snowy jets 
giuilied up, and streams spouted out of the mouths and 
nasiriis of stouc monsters, and fell in glistening drops ; 
while olher rivulets, tliat had run wild, came leaping from 
one rude step to another, over stones that were mossy, 
slimy, and green with sedge, because, in a century of 
their wild play. Nature had adopted the Fountain of 
Trovi, witli all its elaborate devices, for her own. Mual-. 
iy, the water, tumbling, sparkling, and dashing, with joy- 
ous haste and never-ceasing murmur, poured itself into a 
great marhle-hrimmed reseiwoir, and fiUed it with a quiv- 
ering tide ; on which was .seeir, contintially, a snowy semi- 
circle of nmmenlary foam from the principal cascade, as 
as a luuluiude of snow-pohits from smaller jets. 
The ha.siu occupied the whole breadth of the piazza, 
whence liights of .steps descended to its border. A boat 
might float, and make voyages Ixom one shore to another 
ill this iniinic lake. 

In the daytime, there is hardly a livelier scene in 
Home than the neighborhood of the Fountain of Trevi ; 
for the piazza is then filled with the stalls of vegetable 
and fruit dealers, chestnut-roasters, cigar-venders, and 
otlier people, whose petty and wandering traffic is trans- 
acted in the open air. It is likewise thronged with idlers, 
lounging over the iron railing, and ivith Forestieri, who 
came hither to see the famous fountain. Here, also, are 
seen men with buckets, urchins with cans, and maidens (a 
picture as old as the patriarehai times) bearing their pitcii- 
ers upon their heads. For tlie water of Trevi is in re- 
quest, far and wide, as the most refreshing draught for 
feveiish lips, tlie pleasantest to mingle with wine, and 
tlie wholesoiucsfc to drink, iu its native purity, that can 
auyw'here be found. But, now, at nearly midnight, the 
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pbz/.a u’as a solitude; and it was a delight to boiioLl rliis 
uii! ainahle water, sporting by itself in the mooiishinc, and 
conipelling all tiie elaborate trmalities of art to assuiue a 
natural aspect, in accordance with its own powerful siin- 
plieity. 

‘•'What \rovild be done with this water-power,” sug- 
gested an iirtist, “ if we had it in one of our American 
cities ? would they employ it to turn the machinery of a 
cotton-mill, I wonder ? ” 

“The good people would pull dowm those rampant 
marble deities,” said Kenyon, “ and possibly they would 
give me a commission to caiwe the one-aud-thirty (is tiiat 
the number ?) sister States, each pouring a silver stream 
from a separate can into one vast basin, wliich should 
represent the grand reservoir of national prosperity.” , 

“ Or, if tiiey wanted a bit of satire,” remarked an Eng- 
lish artist, “yon could set those same one-and-thirty 
States to cleansing the national flag of any stains that it 
may have incurred. The Roman washeiwomen at the 
lavatory yonder, plying their labor in the open air, would 
serve admirably as models.” 

“ I have often intended to visit this fountain by moon- 
light,” said Miriam, because it was here that tlie inter- 
view took, place between Corinne and Lord Neville, after 
their separation and temporary estrangement. Pray 
come behind me, one of you, and let me try whether 
the face can he recognized in the water.” 

Leaning over t!ie stone brim of the basin, she heard 
footsteps stealing hehind hei*, and knew that somebody 
was looking over her shoulder. The moonshine foil 
directly behind IMiriam, illuraiuathig the palace-front and 
the whole sc(me of statues and rocks, and filling the basin, 
as it were, witii tremulous aud palpable light. Corinne, 
it will he remembered, knew Lord Neville by the redee- 
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ti'jii ol' lus face in the water. In Miriam’s ease, however 
(owing to the agitation of the water, its trauspanaicy, 
;i.iui tiie a.'igie at which she was couqiellefl to lean over), 
iiu rcilected image appeared ; nor, from the same causes, 
would it. [lavi; been possible for the recognition between 
Corimio tuid her lover to take place. The moon, iucleed, 
Hui!g i\Iiri:ttn’s shadow at the bottom of the basin, as well 
as two nifjre sliadow.s of persons who had followed her, 
on either side. 

‘“'Throe shadows!” exclaimed Miriam. “Three sep- 
arate shadows, all so black and heavy tluit they sink in 
the v.’ator! There they lie on the bottom, as if all three 
were drowned together. This shadow uji niy right is 
Di.matdlo; T know him by bis curls, and tlie turn of lus 
^ead. My left-hand companion ])uzzle.s me; a sha))eles3 
miiss, as indistinct as the premonition of calamity ; 
Mdiich of you can it be ? Aii I ” 

She Lad turned round, while spcakhig, and saw beside 
her tlie strange creature, whose attciulanee on her was 
already familiar, as a marvel and a jest, to the whole 
company of artists. A general burst of laughter fol- 
lowed the recogjiition ; while the model leaned towards 
Miriain, ns she slirank from him, and muttered something 
tliat was inaudible to tliose who wif.iicssed the scene. 
By his gestures, however, they concluded that he was 
j inviting her to bathe her hands. 

I ' “ He cannot be an Italian ; at least not a Roman,” ob- 

.served uii artist. “ 1 never knew one of them to care 
about ablution. Sec him now ! It is as if he were try- 
ing fo wash otf t.lie time-stains and earthly soil of a thou- 
i sand years ! ” 

1 Dipping his hands into the capacious washbowl before 

j him, tile model rubbed them together with the utmost 

vehemence. Ever and anon, too, he peeped into the 
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■\vait.:3', as if expecting to see the vrliole Fountaiu of Trcvi 
tiiroid with the resnlts of his ahluliou. IMiriani looked 
at luva, some lit,1le time, -vrith uu aspect of veal terrov, and 
even iiiuudecl him bv leaning over to peep into the basin, 
llecovering herself, she took up some of lln; wiiter in 
the hollow of iiev liaud, and practised aii old form of 
exorcism by flinging it iu her persecutor’s face. 

In the name of idl the Saints,” cried she, “ vanish, 
Demon, and let me. be free of you, now and forever ! ” 
‘‘It wall not suffice,” said some of the mirthful party, 
" unless the Fountain of Trevi gushes with holy water.” 

In fact, the exorcism was quite ineffectual upon the 
pertinacious demon, or whatever the apparition might be. 
Still he washed ids brown, bony talons ; still he peered 
into the vast basin, as if all tlie water of that great drinks 
ing-cup of Home must needs be stained black or san- 
guine ; and .still he gesticulated to Miriam to follow' his 
example. The spectators laughed loudly, but yet with 
a kind of constraint ; for tlie creature’s aspect was 
strangely repulsive and hideous. 

Miriam felt her arm seized violently by Donatello. 
She looked at him, and beheld a tiger-like fury gleaming 
from his wild eyes. 

“ Bid me drown him ! ” whispered he, shuddermg be- 
tween rage and horrible disgust. “ You shall hear his 
death-gurgle in another instant ! ” 

“ Peace, peace, Donatello ! ” said Miriam, soothingly ; 
for this naturally gentle and sportive being seemed all 
aflame with auimal rage. “ Do him no mischief ! He is 
mad ; and we are as mad as he, if we suffer ourselves to 
be disquieted by his antics. Let us leave him to bathe 
his h:inds till the fountain run dry, if lie find .solace and 
pastime in it. What is it to you or me, Donatello f 
There, there! Be quiet, foolish boy ! ” 
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Ilur lone and gesture -were sucli as she might have 
used in taming down the wrath of a faithful hound, that 
had taken upon himself to avenge some supposed alfront 
to his inistrtiss. She smoothed the young man’s curls 
(for his tierce and sudden fury seemed to bristle among 
Ids hair), and touched his cheek mth her soft palm, till 
his angry mood was a little assuaged. 

fcjiguoriua, do I look as when you first knew me ?” 
asked he, with, a heavy, tremulous sigh, as they went 
onward, somewhat apart from their companions. “ Mc- 
tiiiuks there has been a cliahge upon me, these many 
moutlis^j and more and more, these last few days. The 
joy is gone out of my life; all gone! all gone! Teel 
my hand ! Is it not very hot ? Ah ; and my heart 
*lmrns liotler still ! ” 

My poor Donatello, yon are ill I ” said Miriam, with 
deep sympathy and pity. “ This melancholy and sickly 
Rome is stealing awny the rich, joyous life that belongs 
to you. Go hack, my dear friend, to your home among 
the hills, where (as I gather from what you have told 
me) your days were filled with simple and blameless 
delights. Have you found aught in the world tliat is 
worth wliat you there enjoyed ? Tell me truly, Dona- 
tello!” 

“ Yes 1 ” replied the young man. 

And what, in Heaven’s name ^ ” asked she. 

“This burning pain in my heart,” said Donatello; 
“ fur you are in the midst of it.” 

Ily this time, they had left the Fountain of Trevi con- 
siderably beluiid them. Little further allusion was made 
to the soeiiG at its margin; for the party regarded Miri- 
am’s persecutor as diseased in his wits, and were hardly 
to he surprised by any eccentricity in his deportment. 

Threading several narrow streets, they passed through 
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tlie .l'i:az;i of the Hoiy Apostles, and soon came to Tra- 
jan’s forum. All over the surface of v/hat once was 
Rome, ir seems to he the effort of Time to bury up the 
anelciit. city, as if it \rere a corpse, and he the sexton ; so 
that, in eigliteeu centuries, the soil over its grave has 
grijwii very deep, by the slow scattering of dust, and the 
uocuuudation of more modern decay upon older ruin. 

This was the fate, also, of Trajan’s forum, until .some 
papai antiquary, a few hundred years ago, began to lu.l- 
low it out again, and disclosed the lull height of the 
gigantic column, wreathed round with bas-reliefs of the 
old Eiiq'ieror’s warlike deeds. In the area belbre it, 
stands a grove of stone, consisting of the broken and 
unequal shaft.s of a vanished temple, still kee})ing a ma- 
jestic order, and apparently incapable of further demo- 
lition. The modern edifices of the piazza (wholly built, 
no doubt, out of the spoil of its old magnificeuee) look 
down into the hollow space whence these pillars rise. 

One of the immense gray granite shafts lay in the 
piazza, on the verge of the area. It was a great:, solid 
fact of the Past, makiug old Home actually sensible to 
the toucli and eye ; and no .study of history, nor force of 
thought, nor magic of song, could so vitally assure us 
that Home once existed, as this sturdy specimen of what 
its rulers and j)eoplc wrought, 

“And, see!” said Kenyon, laying his liand upon it, 
“there is still a polish remaining on the Ijard substance 
of the pillar; and even now, late as it is, I cun feel very 
sensibly tlie wanntli of the noonday sun, wliieli did its 
best to beat it through. This shaft will endure forever. 
The polish of eighteen centuries ago, as yet but half 
rubbed off, and the beat of to-day’s sunshiiu;, lingering 
into the night, seem almost equally ephemeral in relation 
to it.” 
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'■'Tiierf; is nonifort, to he found in the pillar/’ remarked 
IM'iriam. “hard and heavy as it is. Lying here forever, 
as ir it makes all human trouble appear but a mn- 
nimiary anuoyanoe.” 

“And hiiiiifiu happiness as evanescent too,” observed 
Hilda, siffhing; “and beautiful art hardly less so ! I do 
not love to think that this dull stone, merely by its mas- 
&i\eiiess, uiil last infinitely longer thau any picture, in 
spile nf the .spiritual life that ought to give it immor- 
tallty ! ” 

“My poor little Hilda,” said Mirimn, kissing lier cotn- 
pri-ssionately, “u’ould you .sacrifice this greatest niorted 
consohitiun, which we derive from the irausitorinnss of 
ail things, — from the right of saying, in every coujeclure, 
<Thi.s, too, will pass away,’ — would you give up this 
uuspcakahle boon, for the sake of making a picture eter- 
na!?” 

Their moralizing strain was iiitenaijited by a demon- 
stration from the rest of the party, who, after talking and 
laiigliiug together, suddenly joined their voices, and 
shouted at full pitch, — 

“Trajan! Trajan!” 

“Mliy do you deafen us with such an uproar?” in- 
quired Miriam. 

In trutli, the whole piazza had been tilled with their 
idle %'ocifcration ; the echoes from the surrounding houses 
rcveikerating the cry of “Tiaijau,” on all sides ; as if 
tiuTO was a great search for th.at imperial personage, and 
iioi .so much as a handful of Isis ashes to be found. 

“ Why, it was a good opportsiuiiy to air our voices in 
1 his s'Csoiinding jsiazza,” replied one of the artists. “ Be- 
s:di‘-s, Y/c had really some hopes of summoiiing Trajan to 
look at Ills column, wiiieh, you know, he never saw in his 
liieTime. Here is your landci (who, they say, lived and 
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siiaied hc-lbre Trajan’s death) still vrandering about Roiue-. 
arid why not ilse Emperor Trajan ? ” 

“Dead fan perors have very little delight in their coi- 
nmus, I am afraid,” obsein^ed Kenyon. “All that rich 
sculpture of Trajan’s bloody warfar'e, twining from the 
base of the pdlar to its capital, may be but an ugly spec- 
tacle for his ghostly eyes, if he considers that this huge, 
storied shaft must be laid before the judgment-seat, as a 
piece of the evidence of what he did in the flesh. If ever 
I am employed to sculpture a hero’s monument, I shall 
think of tins, as I put in the bas-reliefs of the pede.stal ! ” 

“There are sermons in stones,” said Hilda, thoxight- 
fully, smiling at Kenyon’s morality ; “ and especially in 
the stones of Rome.” 

The party moved on, hut deviated a little from the 
straight way, in order to glance at the ponderous remains 
of the temple of Mars Ultor, within which a convent of 
inms is now established, — a dove-ct)te, in the wav-gocl’s 
mansion. At only a little, distance, they passed the por- 
tico of a Temple of Minerva, most rich and beautiful in 
architecture, but wofully gnawed by time and shattered 
by violence?, besides being buried midway in the accumu- 
lation of soil, tliat rises over dead Rome like a flood-tide. 
Within this edifice of antique sanctity, a baker’s shop 
was now established, with an entrance on one side ; for, 
everywhere, tlie remnants of old grandeur and divinity 
have been made available for the meanest necessities of 
to-day. 

“The baker is just drawing his loaves out of the 
oven,” remarked Kenyon. “Do you smell how sour 
tliey are ? I should fancy that Minerva (in revenge for 
the desecration of her temple) had slyly poured vinegar 
into tlie batch, if I did not know that the modern Romans 
prefer their bread in the acetous fermentatiou.” 
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tunied into the Yia Alessandria, and thus gained 
file rear of the Temple of Peace, and passiug beiieuih 
its groat arches, pursued their waj along a hedge-hur- 
ueved lane. In all probability, a stately Eoniau street 
lay buried beueath tliat rustic-looking patlivray ; for they 
liiid now emei-ged from the close and narrow avenues of 
the modern eily, and were treading ou a soil wlierc the 
seeds of ;mti<jue grandeur had not yet produced the 
squalid crop that elsewhere spnjuts from lliein. Grassy 
as tim lane was, it skirted along heaps of shapeless ruin 
and the bare site of the vast temple that Hadrian phimied 
and built. It terminated on the edge of a- .soanewiial ab- 
rupt descent, at the foot of whieli, M'illi a muddy ditch 
licitwceu, rose, in tlm bright moonlight, the great curving 
*val! ami inultitudiuous nrcdies of the Coliseum. 
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MIEIAM’S TEOUBLE. 

pT°=^]S usual of a inooiiliglit evenmg, several carriages 
' stuod a< tlie entrance of this feiuous ruin, and, 

tile preeiiir-ts and interior were anything li/iit 
a solitude. The ITeucli sentinel on duty beiieaf li the 
principal iirchu*ay eyed nur parly curiously, but offered 
no olisliicle to their admission. Within, the uioouliglit 
fdleci and ilooded tlie great, empty space ; it glowed upon 
tier aliove tier of ruined, gra.ss-growu arches, and made 
them cveu too distinctly visible. Tlie splendor of the 
revelation took away lhat ine.stiinable effect of dimness 
am! mystery by which ihe imagination miglii be assisted 
to build a grander stnieture than the Colisimm, and to 
shatter it witli a more pioturissque decay. Byron’s cele- 
brated deseri[)tion is better than tlie reality. Trie beheld 
the scene in Ids mind’.s eye, through the witcliery of 
many intervening years, and faintly illuminutcd it as if 
with starliglit instead of tliis broad glow of luoonsliiue. 

The jiarty of our friends sat down, three or four of 
iliem on a prostrate column, another on a shapelcs.s 
lump of marble, once a Eomau altar; others on tlie steps 
of one of the Christian sbriue.s. Goths and barbarians 
tliough they were, they chatted as ga3dy togetlier as if 
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r:i-.-y itelnnyitsi fo tlic gi.iiitle and pleasant vaee of people 
novr inhaoir. Italy. Tliere ateis iinicli pastime .and 
"'.‘lyely ju,it tlieu in ilio area of the Coliseum, wlitn-e so 
rieuiy gladi-iUors and \vild bcEisis laid fought Eiud died, 
EUid where so much lilood of Christian niartyrs Ii.ad been 
htp’pi'd up by tluit iiorcest of wild beasts, the Roniau 
popjilacfi of yo're. Some youths £ind mmhns were run- 
ning merry r:ices across the open space, and pkyiiig tit 
hidc-and-scch a little voiy within the duskiness of the 
grouitd-Tier of Exrclics, whence now and then you could 
liC-.ar tlifi lialf-shrick, lialf-Iaugb of a froliesonie gij’l, whonj 
the shadow imd bvtmyod iiiio a young iniiu’s arms. Elder 
groups were se;ucd on the fragments of pillars and blocks 
of !iiar1>lo that lay round the \erge of the arena, talking 
in4he quick, short ripple of tlse Italkui tongue. On the 
steps of the sreat bhick cross ia the centre of the 
Coliseurii, sat a juarty singing scraps of songs, with much 
laughter iiiul mci'rirncnt betv/een the stanzas. 

It was .a strange place for song and niirtli. That black 
cross murks one of tlie sjjccial blood-spots of the earth, 
v.dicre thousands of times over the dying gladhitor fell, 
:md more of Inuiiau agony has been endured for the mere 
pastime of the multinnle tlian on the brcEidth of Exxajiy 
bjitile-ficld.s. From all iliis crime and suffering, however, 
the spot has derived a more than common sanctity. Aei 
inscription promises seven years’ indulgence, seven years 
of remihsion from the ptans of purgatory, and earlier 
enjoyment of heavenly bliss, for each separate kiss im- 
printed on the black ero.ss. Wimt better use could be 
made of life, after middle-Jige, vdieii the accuuiuhited 
siu-i are many ami jlux rom;uuing temptatiojis few, tlj.an 
to so'-ud it Eiil ill kissing the black cross of the Coii- 

its central consecration, the whole firea has 
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))(;eu liiarle siirred by a range of slirines, wljie'h are 
erected rmind tlie circle, each eommeinoral itig some 
seeac or circunislance of tbe Saviour’s passion and, suf- 
fcriiig. In accrn-danee with an ordinary custom a pil- 
grim was rnakiiig bis progress from sbriue to sbriiie upon 
his knees, and saying a penitential prayer at each. Light- 
footed girls ran across the path along -R-hieh he crept, or 
sported with their friends close by the shrines where lie 
was kneeling. The pilgrim took no heed, and the girls 
meant no irreverence ; for in Italy religion jostles along 
side by side with business and sport, after a fashion of 
its oTvn, and people are accustomed to kneel down and 
pray, or see others praying, between two fits of incrri- 
ment, or between tavo sins. 

To make an end of onr description, a red twinkk of 
light was visihle amid the breadth of shadow that fell 
across the upper part of the Coliseum. Now it glim- 
mered through a line of arches, or threw' a broader gleam 
as it r-ose out of some profound abyss of ruin ; uoiv it 
Avas muffled by a heap of shrubbery which laid adventur- 
ously clambered to that dizzy height; and so the red 
light kept ascending to loftier and loftier ranges of the 
structure, until it stood like a star wdxere the blue sky 
rested against the Coliseum’s topmost wall. It indicated 
a party of English or Americans paying the inevitable 
visit by moonlight, and exalting themselves with rap- 
tures that were Byron’s, not their own. 

Onr company of artists sat on the fallen column, the 
pagan altar, and the steps of the Christian shrine, en- 
joying the moonlight and shadow*-, the present gJiyety 
ami ilie gloomy i-emiuiscences of tbe scene, in almost 
equal share. Artists, indeed, are lifted by tlie idealily of 
their pursuits a little ivay off the earth, and ai’e therefore 
able to catch the evanescent fragi'ance that floats in the 
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atmot:piK!re of life above the heads of the ordhiarj crovd. 
Even if they sceai endowed with little iniagiiiatioa iudi- 
vidually, yet tiiere is a property, a gift, a talisman, coin- 
iiioii to their class, eutitiiiig them to partake soinewdiat 
more bomuifu'ily lhaa other people in the thin delights 
of moonshine and romance. 

How dcligiitfui this is ! said Hilda ; and she sighed 
for very pleasure. 

Ye.s/’ said Keuyon, who sat on the column, at her 
side. “The Colisenm is far more delightful, as wc enjoy 
it now, than when eighty thousand persons sat squeezed 
together, row above row, to see their fcllow-ere.Hture.s 
torn by lions and tigers limb from limb. IVluit a strange 
thought that the Coliseum was really built for us, and iias 
noWnnue to its best uses till almost two thonsaud years 
after it wa^ finished ! ” 

The Enqieror Vespasian scarcely had us in his mind,” 
said Hilda, .snnlmg ; “ but I thank him noue the less for 
building it.” 

“ He gets small thanks, I fear, from the people whose 
bloody instincts he pampered,” rejoined Kenyon, “ Fancy 
a nightly assemblage of eighty thousand melancholy and 
remorseful ghosts, looking down from those tiers of 
broken arches, striving to repent of the savage pleas- 
ures which they ouce enjoyed, but still longiug to enjoy 
them over again.” 

“ You bring a Gothic horror into this peaceful moon- 
light scone,” said Hilda. 

“Kay, 1 have good authority for peopling the GolL- 
semu with jdianloms,” replied the sculptor. “Do you 
remember tliat veritable scene hi Benvenuto Cellinis 
autobiography, in which a necromancer of his acquaiuf- 
auce draws a magic circle — just where the Idacfc cross 
siaiids now, I suppose — and raises myriads of demons ? 
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lluriVfiiuto Kiivv- tlieni with his own eyes. — g-iraiis, pyg’- 
jnu;s,. fiud (jiher creatures of irigliiful aspect. — capering 
aud dsiuelug ou youder vralls. Those spectres luust have 
been iioauuis, iu their lifeiiniCj and frequenters of tltis 
bloody ainphitheatred'' 

" 1 sec Li spectre now ! ” said Hildas with a little thrill 
of uiieasiiiess. “ Have you watched that })ilgrii!i, who is 
going roiuid the w'hoie circle of shriues, on his kneesj and 
praying vrith such fervency at every one? Now that he 
has revolved so far iu his orbit, and has 1 he inooushiuc ou 
his face as he turns towards us, niethiuks 1 recognize him ! ” 

"Aaxd so do I,” said Kenyon. “ Poor Miriam ! Ho 
you think she sees him ? ” 

They looked round, and perceived that Miriam had 
risen from the steps of the shrine and disappeared. S|.ie 
had shrank back, in fact, into tlxe deep obscurity of an 
arch that opened just belaud them. 

Donatello, wdiose faithful watch was no more to be 
eluded than tki of a hound, had stolen after her, and 
became the innceeut witness of a spectacle that had its 
own kind of horror. Unaware of his presence, and lan- 
cying herself wholly unseen, the beautiful Miriam began 
to gesticulate eKtravagantly, gnashing her teeth, flinging 
her arms wildly abroad, stamping with her foot. It was 
as if she had stepped aside for an instant, solely to snatch 
the relief of a Ixricf lit of jnadness. Persons in acute 
trouble, or laboring under strong exciteinent, with a 
necessity for coiiceuliug it, are prone to relieve their 
nerves iu this wdld way; although, wdien practicable, 
they find a more effectual solace in shrieking aloud. 

' Thus, as .soon as she threw off her self-control, under 
the dusky arches of the Coliseum, wm may coiisider ilir- 
ifun as a mad woman, conceutratiug the eieiueuts of a 
Icnig insanity into that instant. 
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•' Sigi'-'-irina ! sigiiorj.ua ! liavo pi^y on me ! cried Dou- 
aielki., approacLiiig lier; “this is too terrihle!” 

“ lIo\y dare you look at me ! ” exclaimed iLiriam, ivith 
a start ; tlum, wiiispeviiig below her breath, “men have 
been struck dead for a less oilbiice ! ” 

“ If you desire it, or need it,’’ said Domitdlo, humbly, 

I shall not be loath to die.” 

“Donatello,” said .Miriam, coming close to the young 
man, and speaking low, but stdl the almost insanity of 
tlie moment vibrating in her voice, '‘if you love yoiirseil^ 
if you desire tliose earthly }>le.ssiug3, such as you, of all 
men, were made for: if you would come to a good ohl 
age among your olive-orchards and your Tuscan vines, 
as your fore fat hens did; if you uould leave children fo 
enj^iy the .same peaceful, hajipy, iuimceut. life, then ilee 
from me. Look nr>t beliind you ! Gel you gone with- 
out luioilipr word.” He gazed sadly at her, but did not 
.stir. “.1 tell you,” Miriam went on, “there is a great 
evil hanging over me ! I kiunv it ; I see it in the sky ; 
I feel it ill tlic air ! It will overwhelm me as utterly as 
if this arch .should crumble down upon our head.s ! It 
will crush you, too, if you .stand at my side ! Depart, 
then; and make the sign of the cross, as your faith bids 
you, when an evil spirit is nigh. Cast me off, or you 
are lost forever.” 

A h.igher sentiment brightened upon. Donatello’s fiice 
than had hitherto seoned to belong to its simple expres- 
sion and seiiBuou.s beauty. 

“ I will never quit you,” he said; “yon cannot drive 
me from you.” 

“'Poor Donatello! ” said Miriam, in a changed tone, 
and rather to herself tlmn liim. “ Is there no other that 
seeks me out, — follows me, — is obstinate to share my 
alilietkm and my doom, — but only you ! They cidl me. 
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bf^auiii’al; find i used to fancy that, at my need, I could 
bring the -wiiole TForld to my feet. And lo ! here is rny 
utmost need; and my beauty and ray gifts have brought 
rue oniy this poor, simple boy. Half-witted, they call 
him : mid surely fit for nothing but to be happy. And 1 
accept his aid ! To-morrow, to-morrow, I wdll tell him 
all ! All ! what a sin to stain his joyous nature witli the 
blackness of a woe bke mine ! ” 

She held out her hand to him, and smiled sadly as 
Donatello pi-essed it to his lips. They were now aliout 
to emerge from the depth of the arch; but, just tlien, 
the kneeling pilgrim, ni his revolution round the orbit 
of the shrines, had reached the one on the steps of which 
Miriam had been sitting. There, as at the other shrines, 
lie prayed, or seemed to pray. It struck Kenyon, how- 
ever, — wlio sat close by, and saw his face distinctly, — 
tiiat the suppliant was merely performing an enjoined 
penance, and without the penitence that ought to have 
given it effectual life. Even as he knelt, his eyes wan- 
dered, and Miriam soon felt that he had detected her, 
half hidden as she was within the obscurity of the arch. 

“He is evidently a good Catholic, however,” whis- 
pered erne of the party. “After all, I fear we cannot 
identify him with the ancient pagan who haimts the cata- 
combs.” 

“ The doctors of the Propaganda may have converted 
him,” said another; “they have had fifteen hundred years 
to perform the task.” 

The company now deemed it time to continue their 
ramble. Emerging from a side entrance of the Coliseum, 
tliey had on their left the Areli of Constantine, and, 
above it, the shapeless ruins of the Palace of the Caisars ; 
portions of which have taken shape anew, in medieval 
convents and modern villas. They turned their fitces 
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citywnrd, aud. treading over tlie liroad flagstones of the 
oid llooiau [javenieiitj passed through the Arch of Titus. 
The iiiooii shone brightly enough within it, to show tins 
scv('n-i)r;mc3ied Jewish candlestick, cut in the marhle of 
the interior. The original of that awful trophy lies buried, 
at this moment, in the yellow mud of the Tiber; and, 
could its gold of Opliir again be brought to light, it 
would be the most precious relic of past ages, in the 
estimation of both Jew and Gentile. 

Standing amid so much ancient dust, it is difficult to 
spare the reader the commonplaces of euthnsia.sm, on 
which hundreds of tourists have already msi.stcd, Over 
this half-worn pavement, and beneath this Arch of Titus, 
the lioman iirmies liad trodden in their outward march, 
tc^tight battles, a w'orld’s width away. Keturning victo- 
rious, with royal captives and inestimable spoil, a Koman 
triiunph, that most gorgeous pageant of earthly pride, 
had .streamed and flaunted in hundred-fold .succession 
over these same flagstones, and through this yet stalwart 
archway. It is politic, however, to make few allusions 
to such a past ; nor, if we would create an interest in the 
characters of our story, is it wise to suggest how Cicero’s 
foot may have stepped on yonder stone, or how Horace 
was wont to stroll near by, making his footsteps chime 
with the measure of the ode that was ringing in his mind. 
The very ghosts of that massive and stately epoch have 
so much density that the actual people of to-day seem 
tlie tlnminr of the two, and stand more ghostlike by 
tlic arches aud columns, letting the rich sculpture be 
diseerued through tlicir ill-compaeted substance. 

The party kept oiiward, often meeting prirs aud groups 
of midnight strollers like themselves. On such a mnon- 
ligiil night as this, Roms keeps itself awake aud stirring, 
and is fiill of song and pastime, the noise of which min- 
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es u'ifli your dreams, U' you have gone betimes to bed. 
ut. it is better to bo abroad, and take our own share, of 
c ciijoyabie time ; ibr the laugiior that vreidis so 
au'ily ill the itojiiaii atmosphere by day is lightened 
iiieatii tlie moon and stars. 

They had now reached the precincts of the Torum. 




CHAPTEE xvnr. 


0^ THE EDGE OF A PRECIPICE. 


B et uri settlf) if,*’ suiil K<invi)ii, stamping liis foot 
lirmly drAvn, ‘‘tliaS this is prcfisoly the spot 
’.vlicH! the chasm opeiicti, into which Ciirtius 
]3rccirtiuiLed his good stm.sl aud himsoU’. tningiiic the 
great, dusky gap, impcuclrahly tha^p, and witdi huif- 
.shujied inijus'isi’s and hideous f:u3cs looming upward out 
of It, to the vast affright of the good eilizens wiio peeped 
over the brim ! There, now, is u subject, liitlierto iin- 
thoughl of, for a grim and ghastly story, and, mothinks, 
with a moral as deep as the gulf itself. Within if, 
beyoiicl a question, there were prophetic visions, — 
iiitimatiinis of all the luuirc calamities of Rome, — 
shades of Goths and Gauls, and even of the French 
soldiers of to-day. It was a pity to close it up so 
soon ! I Would give much for a peep into such a 


“ 1 fancy,” remarked Udiriain, “ that every person takes 
peep into it iu moiaoutsof gloom and despondency; that 
to say. in his nioments of deepest insight.'” 

“Where is if, theaV” asked Hilda. “ j nesmr peeped 


Wait, and it ’will open for you,” replied her friend. 



“ Tile eliosrn \7as merely one of the orifices of tliat pit of 
blackness tiiat lies beneath us, cvery\vherc. The iivuiost 
subsranee of Iniumn happiness is hut a thin enist s]jn';nl 
ove’i it, ■with just reality enough to hear up the illusive 
stage-scenery amid wliieh -we tread. It nced.s no earr!-- 
quake ti.» oprui the cliasm. A footstep, a little heavier 
tiian ordinary, will serve ; and we must step very daintily, 
not to break tbrough the crust at any moment. By and 
by, 'we inevitably sink ! It -was a foolish piece of heroism 
in Curtius to precipitate himself there, in advance; for 
all Home, you see, has been swallowed up in that gulf, in 
spite of him. The Palace of the Cmsars has gone down 
thither, 'with a hollow, rambling sound of its fragments 1 
All the temples have tumbled into it ; and thousands of 
statues have been throu'ii after! All the annios and the 
triumphs have marelit'cl into the great chasm, with tlieir 
martial immic playing, as t hey si epped o\’’er tlic brink. All 
tlie heroes, the statesmen, and the poets ! All piled upon 
poor Curtius, who thought to have saved them all ! I am 
loath to smile at the self-conceit of that gallant horseman, 
but cannot well avoid it.” 

“ It grieves me to hear you speak thus, Miriam,” said 
Hilda, whose natural and cheerful piety was shocked by 
her friend’s gloomy view of human destinies. “ It seems 
to me that tliere is no chasm, nor any hideous emptiness 
under our feet, except what the evil within us digs. If 
there be such a chasm, let us bridge it over with good 
tlioughts and deeds, and we shall tread safely to the other 
side. It was the guilt of Borne, no doubt, that caused 
this gulf to open; and Curtius filled it up with his heroic 
self-sacrifice and patriotism, which was the best virtue 
that the old Homans knew. Every UTong thing makes 
the gulf deeper : every right one helps to fill it up. As 
the evil of Borne was far more than its good, the whole 
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iinally sank into it, indeed, but of no origi- 

iml uect.\sslty.” . 

" ‘U'ril, Ilikia, it eaiiie tij tlie same tliiug at Last,” au- 
h’vvon d Aiiritijii, uebpoitdiuixly. 

l)uubi.lt;s,s. t oo,” resiuiit'd tlie bculpror (’for his iiaagl- 
lutiiuu Y, us ^'i-oally excited by the idea of this ^voailroas 
ciiasi:ij, “ai! the blood that the Eoiuausi shed, wiielfna’ 
oa ij:uik:-llelds, or in tlu' Coliseum, or on tlie cross, — ia 
wh.'Uev.?.r puhiie or private murder, — ■ rau lido tlus fatal 
^’idf, and iovaied a migiily suhlcrraiieau lake- of j^'ore, ri^-ht. 
bejicatli (iur fi;et. The }jIot>d man the thirty u-uuiids in 
f'ie''ar’s breast shtweri hit iicrward, and that pure little rlv- 
rtief frtvai Virginia's itosoni, too 1 Virgiuiii, huyotid ail 
({uesihui, was stabbed liy bur lather, juveisciy wiiero ive 
aw stiiudii'i^.” 

Then the spot is lialhtweil forever ! ” said Hilda. 

“ h there siuib blesseil polaioy hi bloodshed? ” asked 
ilirhuii. ” Xay, lliida, do not protest! 1 take your 
meauitig rightly.” 

Tlu'v again moved forward. Ami .stili, from the Forum 
and the Via Sacra, from beucath the arches of the Temple 
of Peace ou one side, and the acclivity of the Palace of 
the Ci'esars on the other, there arose singing voices of 
parties that were .strolling tlirougli the moonlight. Thus, 
the air was full of kiudi-ed melodies that encountered 
one another, and twined themseiv'es into a broad, vague 
music-, out of which no single strain could be disentangk-d. 
These good examples, as well as the lianuonious iiiliu- 
cnees of the hour, incited our artisldViends to make proof 
of their own vocal jiowevs. With what skill and breath 
tiiL-y had, they set up a choral strain, — “ Hail, Columbia ! ” 
w; beihu'c, — wliicii those old lioniau echoes must have 
found it excoediug diilieult to repeat aright. Even Hilda 
poured the sleuder sweetness of her note into her country ’s 
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song. AliriMiTi was at first silent, being pt-riutps unfa- 
miliar with the air and burden. But, suddenly, slie 
threw out such a swell and gush of sound, that: it seemed 
in pervade the whole choir of other voices, a!id tlien to 
risf! above them all, and become audible in vrhat would 
else have been the silence of an upper region. That vol- 
ume of melodious voice was one of the tokens of a great 
trouble. Tiiere liad long been an impulse upon her — 
amounting, at last, to a necessity — to .shriek aloud ; hut 
siie had struggled against it, till the thunderous anthem 
gave her an opportunity to relieve her heart by u great cry. 

They jiasse.d the solitary column of Phocas, and ]ook(?d 
down into the excavated space, where a confusion of pil- 
lars, arches, pavements, and shattered blocks and shafts 
— the crumbs of various ruin dropped from the devouring 
maw of Time — stand, or lie, at the ba,se of the Capito- 
linc Hill. That renowned hillock (for it is little more) 
now arose abruptly above them. The ponderous ina.sonry, 
with w'hich the hillside is built up, is as old as Rome 
itself, and looks likely to endure while the world retains 
any substance or permanence. It once sustained the Cap- 
itol, and now hears up the great pile which the mediicvul 
builders raised on the antique foundation, and i liat. still 
loftier tower, which looks abroad upon a larger pr.ge, of 
deeper historic interest, than aiiy other scene can .sliow. 
O'u the same pedestal of Roman masomw, other struc- 
tures will doubtless rise, and vanisli like ephemeral 
things. 

To a spectator on the spot, it is remarkable that the 
events of Roman history, and Roman life itself, apjtcar 
not so distant as the Gothic ages which succeeded tiicju. 
We stand in the Roram, or on the height of the Capited, 
and seem to see the Roman’ epoch close at hand. We 
fo]'get that a chasm extends between it aud ourselves, in 
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v.iiif'h ilKWotliirk, rude, wilefbrud eeiiiuries, lUTiiini! 
Tho hirth-linie of Christiauity, as v.-eU as the age of eiiiv- 
aliy ;uid nuiiaiieo, ike thadai sysfcu!, aud tdie inlhiiey of a 
heifer ilam that of Roiae. Or. it'fl'e reuiein- 

bf-r tiio:;." iai\li;eral liiaes, tlioy louk fanlitT nil’ than 1 iio 
Aaa'UsCi.u age. The reasem may be, that the old ]ioiii;;u 
lihH'fiiure survives, aud ei-rrafes lor us an iutboany v. jlii 
tile (*I‘.e>ic ages, ^viiicli we have uo lue.uusof forraiug wiili 
( iie sub.'kefjUi-iit ones. 

The lialinu climate, moreover, robs age of its rever- 
euce and make.s it look iiew-er than it is. Not the Coii- 
senm, nnr the tombs of tlie Anpiau Way, jinr the olik-st, 
pillar ill lla; Forum, nor any fitlior Itnman rniii, be it as 
dilapiJaied as it may, ever give ibo improssinii of viuier- 
%bIo auti(|uuy wb.ioh wi: gailier, akmg Mub tho Ivy, from 
the gi'ay walls uf an Eugllsli abbey or castle. And yot; 
every brick or stone, rvbiebwe ])ick u[) among the former, 
bad fallen ages before the foundation of the latter was 
begam, This is owing to the kindliness with 'wbieh Na- 
ture takes uu English ruiu to her heart, covering it with 
ivy, as tenderly as E.ubiii Redbreast covered the dead 
babes with fore.st leaves. She strives to make it a part 
of herself, gradually obliterating the handiwork of inuii, 
aud siipplanting it tvith her own mosses aud trailing ver- 
dure, till she has won tho wliole structure back. But, in 
Italy, whenever man has once hewn a stone. Nature forth- 
with relinquishes her right to it, aud never lays her finger 
on it again. Age after age finds it bare and naked, in the 
barri'u sausbiue, and leaves it so. Besides this natural 
disadvanlage, too, each succeeding century, in Rome, lias 
done, its best to ruiu the very ruins, so fur as their pictu- 
resque effect is concerned, by stealuig away the marble aud 
hewn Slone, aud leaving- only yellow bricks, wbieh never 
can look venerable. 
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Tiic psuty ascended the ^rinding -way that loads froin 
tlie rorirm to the Piazza of the Campidoglio on. the sum- 
li'iit oi‘ I lie Capirolhie Hill. They stood tnvliile to cou- 
tc‘iii])iat,e the bronze cquesirian statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius. The iiiooiilight glistened upon traces of the gilding 
vrliich laid once covered both rider and steed; these vere 
almost goru;, but the aspect of dignity was still perfect, 
clotliiug the figure as it were with an imperial robe of 
light. It is the most majestic I’epresentatioii of the 
kingly c-haracter that ever tlie world has .seen, A sight 
of the old heathen Emperor is enough to create an eva- 
ne.sceiit seutinumt of loyalty even in a democratic bosom, 
so august docs he look, so fit to rule, so w'ortliy of mail’s 
profouudest homage and obedience, so inevitably attrac- 
tive of his love. He stretches forth his hand with an iiMf 
of grand henefieeuce and unlimited authority, as if utter- 
ing a decree fromwliich no appeal was permissihle, but in 
whieli the obedient subject would find his highc.st inter- 
ests consulted ; a coimuand that was in itself a benedic- 
tion. 

“ The sculptor of this statue knew what a king .should 
be,” cibseiTed Kenyon, “and knew, likewise, the heart of 
mankind, and how it craves a true ruler, under whatever 
title, as a child its father.” 

“ O, if there were but one such man as this ! ” ex- 
claimed Miriam. “One such man in an age, imd one 
hi all the world ; then how speedily would the strife, 
wickedness, and sorrow of us poor crealnrCvS he relieved. 
ITc w'ould come to him with our griefs, whatever they 
might be, — even a poor, frail woman burdened with her 
lieavy heart, — and lay them at his feet and never need 
to take them up again. The rightful king would see 
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lv<;iiy;)ii, wirii a smile. “It is a ’svoniau’sidoa of tiio vrhola 
ifiaH.-r if) [tra-fooiiuii. Ir is Hilda’s too, uo doubt? ” 

“Nf),” fuisweivd tlie quiet Hilda; “1 should never 
look for sueli assistance from an earthly king.” 

“ Jlildii, my rcdigious Hilda/’ whispered Miriam, sud- 
denly draaving Ihe girl close to her, “do yon know how 
if, is with me r I would give all I have or hope — niy 
iiie, 0 luivv freely — for one instant of your trust in 
God ! You little guess my need of it. Yon really think, 
then, that He .sees and cures for us ? ” 

“ Miriam, yon frighten rne,’* 

“ Hush, iiusli ! elo not let them hear you ! ” whispered 
Miriam. “L frigliteu you, you say; for Heaven’s sake, 
iiow? A.ni 1 strange? is there anything wild in my 
helm vior ? ” 

“Only for that: raoment,” replied Hilda, “because you 
seemed to doubt God’s providence.” 

“ TV*e will talk of that another time,” said her friend. 
“Just now it is very dark to me.” 

On tlie left of the Piazza of the Campidoglio, as you 
face cityward, and at the head of the long and stately 
fliglit of steps descending from the Capitoliiie Hiil to the 
level of lower Rome, there is a narrow lane or passffge. 
Into this the party of our friends now turned. The path 
ascended a little and ran along under the walls of a pal- 
ace, hut soon passed through a gateway, and termiuafed 
ill a small paved court-yard. It was bordered by a low 
parapet. 

The si)ot, for some reason or other, impressed them as 
exceedingly lonely. On one side was the great lieig'ht of 
the palace, witli the moonshine falling over it, ami show- 
ing all the windows barred and shuttered. Not a hum an 
eye could look down into the little coui-t-yard, even if the 
seemingly deserted palace had a tenant. On all other 
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sides (.if it,s narrow compass there was notliiug lud Iho 
paraijet, which as it now^ appeared was built right; ou the 
edge of a steep precipice. Gazing from its iiiufiiucnt 
hr'jvr, the party beheld a crowded confusion of roofs 
spreading over the whole space between them and the 
line of iiills that lay beyond the Tiber. A long, misty 
wreath, just dense enough to catch a little of tlie moon- 
shine, lloanxl above the houses, midway towards the hilly 
line, and showed the course of the unseen river. Tar 
away on the right, the moon gleamed on the dome of St. 
Peter’s as well as on many lesser and nearer domes. 

“ What it, beautiful view of the city I ” exclaimed 
Hilda; “ and I never saw Rome from this point before.” 

“ It ouglit to afford a good prospect,” said the sculp- 
tor; ‘’'for it v/as from this point — at least we are Jti 
liberty to think so, if w'e choose — that many a famous 
Roman caught his last glimpse of Ins native city, and of 
aU other earthly things. This is one of the sides of the 
Tarpeiau Rock. Look over the parapet and see what a 
sheer tumble there might still be for a traitor, in spite of 
the thirty feet of soil that have aceuraulated at the foot 
of the precipice.” 

They all lient over, and saw that the cliff fell perpen- 
dicularly, downward to about the depth, or rather more, 
at which the tall palace rose in height above their heads. 
Hot that it was still the natural, shaggy front of the 
original precipice ; for it appeared to be cased in ancient 
stone-work, through which the primeval rook showed its 
face here and there grimly and doubtfully. Mosses grew 
on the slight projections, and little shrubs sprouted out 
of the crevices, hut could not much soften the stern as- 
pect of tile eliir. Brightly as the Italian moonlight fell 
u-down the liciglit, it scarcely showed what portion of if; 
was man’s work, and what was nature’s, but left it all 


ii! vTTT Sisuclj The winui kiiul tif simhiguily and lialt-kuovvl- 
f’dci' in whk'h aiiJiquai’iaas gjnuruily leave the ideiitily 
of Roru-JM reiiiiuus. 

Tiu": roofs of snioe poor-lookhig liouses, which had i)0i?i5 
Ijuili agaiiisf ihe base anrl sides of fhfi cliiF, rO;^r la-arlv 
a-iiiwHV to she top; but, from sat angle of the parapet 
Shtre was a preelpitoiis phiiigc slniiglit {linvmv;a-il isuo 
It stone-paved cosirt. 

“ I prefer this to asiy other site as iiaviiig been verita- 
bly the Traitor’s Leap,” said Kctiyon, “ Imoause it was 
so couveuioiit to the Csipitol. It wsis an aJsniiaible idea 
of tlioso £ti;r;i old fe-llows To hiiig their political eriniaials 
dowii from the very ssiiiimit- osi vvhifdi stood the SeuJitc 
House; !uid Jnttf.s Tenijtle, cinhleins of tho iiistitmiosis 
,whi(;h timy .suiighr, to violate. It .symbolizes how , sudden 
was the fall in those. ti;iys from (ho iitiiioat httight of 
ainbiTioii to its [arotbimdoat ruin.” 

‘‘■('OHIO, come; it is mhuiight,” oriod another artist, 
“ too late 1.0 be moralizing here. "W e arc literally dream- 
ing on the edge of a precdpice. Let us go home.” 

" it is time, indeed,” said Hilda. 

The serdptor was not without liopes tliat he might be 
favored with the .sweet chtirge of escorting Hilda to the 
font of her lower. Accordingly, wlien the party pre- 
pared to turn back, he oliered her his arm. Hilda at 
first accepted it ; hut 'when they had partly threaded the 
pa.ssagt', between the little court-yard and the Piazza del 
Ciimjudoglio, she discovered that Tliriani had rciaahied 
behind. 

“ L rnn.-st go back,” said site, wiiltdrawingher arm from 
Kenyon’s ; “ but pray do not come with me. Several 
times this evenijig 1 have had a fancy that Miriam had 
something oil her mind, some sorrow or perplexity, which, 
perhaps, it would relieve her to tell me about. No, no ; 
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do not fiuTi back ! Donatello will be a sufficient gnardiau. 
for Miriam £Uid rae.” 

Tilt; sciiipfur Wiis a good deal mortified, and jicrliaps a 
nttieaugrv; but he knew Hilda’s mood of gentle decis- 
ion and indepcndeiico too well not to obey her. Ho 
tlicrcinre aullercd the fcarless maiden to return alone. 

Meanwhile Jdiriiun liad not noticed the departure of 
the rest of the company; she remained on the edge of 
the ]irecipico, and Donatello along -with her. 

“ It uamld be a fatal fall, still,” she said to heraclf, 
looking over the parapet, and shuddering as lier eye 
measured the depth, “ Yes; surely yes! Even with- 
out tiie weight of an overburdened heart, a human body 
would fall lieaviiy enough upon those stones to shake all 
its joints, asTOder. How soon it would be over ! ” • 

Donatello, of' whose presence slie was possibly not 
aware, now pressed closer to her side ; and he, too. like 
Miriam, bent over the low parapet and tromhled violently. 
Yet he seemed to feel that perilous fascination which 
haunts the brow of precipices, tempting the unwai'y one 
to fling himself over for the very horror of the tiling, for, 
after drawing hastily back, he again looked down, thrust»~ 
ing himself out farther than before. He then stood silgat 
a brief space, struggling, perhaps, to make IdinsSlf con- 
scious of the historic associations of the scene. 

“ What are you thinking of, Donatello ? ” asked Miriam. 

“ 'Wlio are they,” said he, looking earnestly in her 
face, “ who have been flung over here in days gone by ? ” 

“ Men that cumbered the world,” she replied. “ Men 
whose lives were the bane of tbeir fellow-creatures. Men 
wlio poisoned the air, which is the common breath of 
all, for their own selfish purposes. There was short 
work with such men in old Roman times. J ust in the 
moment of their triumph a hand, as of an avenging 
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dua;-. dufobcri fhi'ni, aud cludicd tlift ■srrcrcufis doTra om 
precipice.” 

“ W.'L'. it w.eil (loiit' ? ’’ askoil the yoang utan. 

“ Ir Y.us v.vll dnue.” auawernd Miriuui; ismaceut. 
jsersoTis were .saved by the destruetiou of a guilty <me. 
whn deserved liib doom.” 

lYhiic tliis brief coiiTcrsatiou pas.'scd, Douatello bad 
oiif't; fi!' twice glanced aside with a watehiid air, just as a 
liomiJ saay (jfreii he sects lo take sidelong siotc ed' sotiic 
suspidtiiis ohjeet, while he gives his iiiorc direct attention 
to .something iieararat hand, lluiaiii seemed uovr llrst 
to become awart; of llio silence lhai. had tbihnved npoix 
tlte cheerlid talk and laiigliter of a few mcanems In.-iore. 

.Looking round, slit! perceivctl that all iter enitspauy of 
sien-y frientis h.ad vetived, and Uilda, Uio, in whose soft 
Had rpth.l. preseneo she had always ;ui indescribahle feeling 
tif sr-eurity. All gotse ; atid atily hcfbclf and Donatello 
left hasjU’ing over the Vsrow of the otniuous preedpiee. 

Not so, liowever; not entirely alone! In the base- 
jnent wall of the palaeo, shaded front the moon, there was 
a deep, empty niche, that had probably once contained a 
statue ; not empty, eillicr ; for a figure now came forth 
from it and approached Miriam. She nnist have had 
cause . to dread .some un.spoakable evil from tiiis strange 
persecutor, and to know* tisat this tvas the very crisis of 
her ealamity ; for, as be drew near, such a cold, sick 
despair crept over hiu', that it impeded her breath, and 
benumbed her uatunii projnptitnde of tliouglit. AlirLam 
seemed dreamily to remember falling on ber knees; Irni, 
in lier w'liole reeidleetinn of that wilfl moment, she boludd 
herself as in a dim show, and could not well distinguish 
wliat was done and snllerod; no, not even whcthei- she 
were really an actor and snfi'erer in the scene. 

iiildu, meanwhile, iiad separated lievsclf from the .sculp- 
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tor. iivid txiDied hack to rejoin: lier friend. At. a disiauee, 
sbe stiii lii'ani the inirtli of lier late coinpaiiioii.s, xvuo 
Vkove a’i.'ing down the cityward descent of tiie Caj'-AiLiic 
Hiii ; tiiey had set up a new stave of melody, in whieii 
her own soft voice, as well as the powerful sweetness of 
Miriam’s, was sadly missed. 

Tlie door of tlie little court-yard had swung xipon its 
hinges, and [larlly closed itself. Hilda (whose native gen- 
tleness pervaded all her movements) was quietly opening 
it, w^hen slie xvas startled, midw'ay, by the noise of a 
struggle within, beginning and endiug all in one breath- 
less instant. Along with it, or closely succeeding it, 
was a loud, fearful cry, which quivered upward through 
the air, and sank quivering downward to the earth. 
Then, a silence I Poor Hilda had looked into the courtrs 
yard, and saw the whole quick passage of a deed, which 
took but that little time to grave itself in the eternal 
adamant. 




CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PATTH’S TRAKSP0E3KATI0H. 


B sIIE door of tlie court-yard srning slo^^dy, and 
. (ilos(;d itself of its own accord. Miriam and 

Donatello were now alone there. She clas[jcd 

licr liaiids, arid looked wildly at the young man, wlnjse 
iurai .seemed have dilated, and whose eyes blazed with 
the fierce energy that had suddenly inspired him. It 
liad kindled him into a man ; it liad developed within 
him an iutelligmiec which was no natire characteristic of 
the Doimrello whom we have heretofore known. But 
that simple and joyous creature was gone forever. 

“■ What have you done ? ” said Miriam, in a horror- 
stricken whisper. 

The glow of rage was still lurid on Donatello’s face, 
and now liasbed out, again from his eyes. 

“■ I did wliat ought to he done to a traitor ! ” he re- 
plied. '’I did what your eyes hade me do, when I 
askiul them with mine, as I held the wretch over the 
precipice 1 ” 

Thes(! lust, words struck Miriam like a bullet. Could 
it, be so? ITac! her eyes provoked or assented to this 
deed r She li.-id not Ifnown it. Bur, alas ! locjking hack 
into tlio frenzy and turmoil of the scene just acted, sho 
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could not deny — slie ws not sure wlieilier it niiglit be 
so, 01* uo — that a ijdld joy had flamed up in her heart, 
ndicn she beheld her persecutor in his inoi’tal pci*i]. TViis 
it horror? — or ecstasy? — or both in one? Be the 
emoiion rrluit it might, it had blazed up more madly, 
'n-lieii Donatello flung his victim ofl' the eliif. and more 
and more, ndiile his shriek u’-ent quivering downward. 
With the dead thump upon tlie stones below, liad come 
an unutterable hoi*ror. 

t'-' And ray eyes hade you do it ! ” repeated she. 

They both leaned over the parapet, and gazed down- 
ward as earnestly as if some iuestiniahle treasure had 
fallen over, and were yet recoverable. On tlie pavement, 
below, was a dark mass, lying in a heap, with little or 
nothing human in its appearance, except that the hands 
were stretched out, as if they might have clulchod, for a 
xfioment, at the small square stones. But there 'was no 
motion in them, now. Miriam watched tlie heap of mor- 
tality while she could count a hundred, which she took 
pains to do. No stir ; not a finger moved ! 

“ You have killed him, Donatello ! He is quite dead ! ” 
said slie. “ Stone dead ! Woidd I were so, too 

"Did you not mean that he should die?” sternly 
asked Donatello, still in the glow of that intelligence 
which passion had developed in him. “ There was short 
time to weigh the matter; but he had his trial in that 
liroatli or two while I held him over the cliff, and ]ii.s sen- 
tence in that one glance, when your eyes responded to 
mine! Say that I have slain Mm against your will, — 
say that he died without your whole consent, — and, in 
another breath, you shall see me lying beside him.” 

"O, never!” cried Miriam.. “My one, own friend! 
Never, never, never ! ” " 

She turned to him, — the guilty, blood-stained, lonely 
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U'or.iniJ. — she turned to Ijer ieilow-crraiinal, the jouth, so 
Iruely ijjuocentj \rhom slit* Jiad drawn into lier doom. She 
pre&.sed lilui elose, close to her bosom, 'witii a clinging ein- 
bvaco tliai brought their two iieitrts together, till the lior- 
ror aud agony ot‘ each wti.s combiucti into one emotion, 
arui that a kind of rapture. 

“ Yes, Dunateilo, you speak the truth ! ” said she ; 

my heart eousented to what you did. We two slew 
yonder wretch. The deed knots ns together for tiiua 
and eternity, like the coil of a serpent ! ” 

They throw one other glance at the heap of death he- 
low, to nasurc thennsclves that it was there; so like a 
diT-arn was the whole thing. Then they tviriied from that 
fatal preeipiec, and came out of the court-yard, arm in 
grin, heart isi heart, lust hictivcly, they \reve heedful not 
to sever themselves so much as a pace or two from one 
another, for fear of the terror and deadly chill that would 
thenceforth wait for them in solitude. Their deed — the 
criuie wliieli Douaicllo wrought, and Miriam accepted on 
the iusfaut — had wreathed itself, as she said, like a ser- 
pent, in ine.Ktricable links about both their souls, and 
drew them into one, by its terrible contractile power. It 
was closer than a marriage-bond. So ultimate, in those 
firat inninents, was the union, that it seemed as if their 
new syjnpafliy annihilated all other ties, and that they 
were released IVoui the chain of humanity ; a new sphere, 
a special Jaw, liad been created for them aloiio. The 
world could not come near them ; they were safe ! 

Wlicu they reached the flight of steps leading dow'u- 
ward from flic Capitol, there was a far-off noise of siiig- 
iiig and lauglibn*. Swift, indeed, had been the rush of 
the crisis that was come and gone ! Tliis was still the 
mcrriinoui of the party that bad so recently been fbeir 
coiajtmiioiis ; they recognized the voices which, a little 
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eoiiltl not deny — site ivas not sure wlietlier it naidit he 
so, or no — that avald joy had flamed up in her heart, 
■M-hon site helield her persecutor in his mortal peril. "Was 
it horror ? — or ecstasy ? — or both in one ? Bo tlie 
emotion tThat it might, it had blazed np more madly, 
vrlieu Donaiell(.> flung his victim ofi‘ the clitf, and more 
and more, tvliilo liis shriek Avent quivering doArutvard. 
With tlie dead thump upon the stones heloAV, had come 
an unutterable hon-or. 

And my eyes bade you do it ! ” repeated she. 

They both leaned OA^er the parapet, and gazed doAAii- 
Avard as earnestly as if some inestimable treasure had 
fallen over, and AA'creyet recoverable. Oii the paA-ement, 
below, Avas a dark mass, lying in a heap, Avitli little or 
nothing human in its appearance, except that the hands 
were .stretched out, as if they might have clutched, for a 
moment, at the small square stones. But there was no 
motion in them, now. Miriam Avatched the heap of mor- 
tality while she could count a hundred, which she took 
pains to do. No stir ; not a finger moved ! 

You have killed him, Donatello ! He is quite dead ! ” 
said she. " Stone dead ! Would I were so, too !.” 

“ Did you not mean that he should die ? ” sternly 
asked Donatello, still in the glow of that intelligence 
Avhieli passion had developed in him. “ There was short 
time to weigh the matter ; but he had lus trial in that 
breath or tAAm while I held liim over the clilf, and his sen- 
tence in that one glance, when your eyes responded to 
mine ! Say that I have slain him against your Avill, — 
say tliat he died without your whole consent, — and, in 
another breath, you shall see me lying beside him.” 

“ 0, never ! ” cried Miriam. “ My one, oaaui Mend I 
Never, never, never ! ” 

She turned to him, — the guilty, blood-stained, lonely 
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%Toir;?,r>, — shefunjcd iolier felknv-erinuisal, the j'outii. fo 
I'lU’ly hiuoc-eur, vrhouj felie iiad dni-vfjii iiih) lifu* dfsoui. She 
pre-x.-fl liha C'iaap, ftinae fo ]ier h.ja’om, ^virli a diiigiag- oiii- 
luMca tli.ai ijrouglir tlioir tv.-o iu-arih together, tiii the hor- 
ror ;:Jid airohy oi’ eaeli \yas eonibmcd iulu one einiitioa, 
ara,l tliat; ii kind of rapture. 

“ Yf!;, DriiiuiellOj jou speak the truth I ” said she ; 
“ iViV heart consented to what you did. We two slew 
yoncicr wretch. The deed knots us together for time 
and eteniiiy, like the coil of a serpent ! ” 

Tlmr rln’cw one other glance at the heap of death be- 
low, to assure: theuisolves that it was there; so like a 
dream w;is the whole lliiug. Then they turned fruiu that 
fatal prer'i[ii<-e, and eauic out of the Court -;jard, ana iu 
:jra!, heart in liearf. Instinctively, they wore heedt'ul not 
to .‘-.over tlieiosclves so mucii as a. paci.; or two from one 
another, for fear of the terror and deadly chill that would 
theueeforth wait for them iu solitude. Their deed — the 
crime vrhich Donatello wrought, and Miriam accepted on 
the iusiaut — had wreathed iiselk as she said, like a ser- 
pent, in ine.\tricable Iiiik.s about both their souls, and 
drew them into one, by its terrible contractile pow'cr. It 
was closer than a marriage-bond. So iutimate, in those 
first moiuents, was the union, that it seemed as if their 
new sympidhy unnihilated all other ties, and that they 
were released from the chain of humanity ; a ne\y sphere, 
a special law, had been created for them alone. The 
world could not come near them ; they were safe ! 

When they reached the flight of steps leading down- 
ward froja tliD Capitol, there wms a far-off noise of sing- 
ing and laughter. Swift, indeed, had been the rush of 
tlu; crisis tliat vras come and gone ! This was still the 
men'iment of the party that had so recently been their 
co;i!r.;!aion.s ; tlioy recognized the voices winch, a little 
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’vrliile ago, liarl. accorded and sung in cadence with their 
o\ni. But tliey were familiar voices no more; they 
sounded strangely, and, as it were, out of the depths of 
space : so remote was all that pertained to the past life 
of these guilty ones, in the moral seclusion tliat had sud- 
denly extended itself around them. But how close, and 
ever closer, did the brea.dtli of the immeasurable -waste, 
that lay between them and all brotherhood or sisterhood, 
now press them one within the other ! 

” 0 friend,” cried Miriam, so putting lier soul into 
that word that it took a heavy richness of meaning, and 
seemed never to have been spoken before, — “OMeud, 
are you conscious, as I am, of this companionship that 
knits' our heart-strings together ? ” 

“I feel it, Miriam,” said Donatello, “We draw’' one 
breath ; -we live one life ! ” 

“Only yesterday,” continued. Miriam; “nay, only a 
short half-hour ago, I shivered in an icy solitude. No 
friendship, no sisterhood, could come near enough to 
keep the warmth within my heart. In an instant, all is 
changed ! There can be no more loneliness ! ” 

“ None, Miriam ! ” said Donatello. 

“ None, my beautiful one ! ” responded Miriam, gazing 
in his fece, which had taken a higher, almost an heroic 
aspect from the strength of passion, “ None, my inuo- 
cent one ! Surely, it is no crime that we have commit- 
ted. One wretched and w'orthless life has been sacrificed, 
to cement two other lives forevermore.” 

“ Borevermore, Miriam ! ” said Donatello ; “cemented 
with his blood! ” 

The young man started at the -ivord wliich he had him- 
self spoken ; it may he that it brought home, to the sim- 
plicify of his imugiualion, what he had not before dreamed 
of, — the ever-increasing loathsomeness of a union that 
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consists ill guilt. Cemented mth blood, v/liieh v;nulfl 
corrupt and grow more noisome forever and forever, but 
bind tliem none the less strictly for that. 

“iForget it! Cast it ail beliind you!” said iliriam, 
detecting, by her sympathy, the pang that rvas in his 
heart. “Tlic deed has done its office, and has no exist- 
ence any more.” 

They flung the past behind them, as she counselled, or 
else distilled from it a fiery intoxication, which sufficed to 
carry them triumphantly through those first moments of 
their doom. For, guilt has its moment of rapture foo. 
The foremost result of a broken law is ever an ecstatic 
sense of freedom. And thus there exhaled upward (out 
of their dark sympathy, at the base of which lay a human 
corpse) a bliss, or an insanity, which the unhappy pair 
imagined to be well worth the sleepy innocence that was 
forever lost to them. 

As their spirits rose to the solemn madness of the oc- 
casion, they went on’W’h.rd, — not stealthily, not fearfully, 
— hut with a stately gait and aspect. Passion lent them 
(as it does to meaner shapes) its brief nobility of carriage. 
They trod through the streets of ’Pome, as if they, too, 
were among the majestic and guilty shadows, that, from 
ages long gone by, have haunted the blood-stained cify. 
And, at Miriam’s suggestion, they turned aside, for the 
sake of treading loftily past ' the old site of Pompey’s 
forum. 

“For there was a great deed done here ! ” she said, — 
“ a deed of blood, like onrs ! Who knows, but wc may 
meet the liigh and cver-sad fraternity of Cmsar’s murder- 
ers, and cxoliange a salutation?” 

“ Are they our brethren, now'^ ? ” asked Donatello. 

‘“Yes; all of them,” said Miriam; "and inauy an- 
other, whom the world little dreams of, has been made 
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ourbrotlier or .olU’ sister, by what we have done within 
this hour ! ’■’ 

And, at the thought, she shivered. Where, then, was 
the seclusion, the remoteness, the strange, lonesome Para- 
dise, into which she and her one companion had been 
transported by tlieir crime ? Was there, indeed, no such 
refuge, hut only a crowded thoroughfare and jostling 
throng of crimiiials ? And was it true, that whatever 
hand liad a blood-staizx on it, or had poured out poison, 
— or strangled a babe at its birth, — or clutched a grand- 
sire’s throat, he sleeping, and robbed him of his few last 
breaths, — had now the right to offer itself in fellowship 
with their two hands P Too certainly, that right existed. 
It is a terrible thought, that an. individual wrong-doing 
melts into the great mass of human crime, and makes us, 
-—who dreamed only of our own little separate sin, 
.makes us guilty of the whole. And thus Miriam and 
her lover were not an insulated pair, but members of an 
innumerable confraternity of guilty ones, all shuddermg 
at each other. 

“But not nowj not yet,” she murraui'ed to herself. 
“ To-night, at least, there shall be no remorse ! ” 

Wandering without a purpose, it so chanced that they 
turned into a street, at one extremity of which stood 
Hilda’s tower. There was a light in her high chamber ; 
a light, too, at the Yirgin’s shrine ; and the glimmer of 
these two was the loftiest light beneath the stars. Mir- 
iam drew Donatello’s arra to make him stop, arul while 
they stood at some distance lookingat Hilda’s Vhidow, 
they beheld her approach and throw it open. ShCj: leaned 
far forth, and extended her clasped hands towai’ds tlic sky. 

“ Tlie good, pure child ! She is praying, Don^itello,” 
said hliriam, with a kind of simple joy at witness|ng the 
devoutucss of her friend. Then her own sin rushed upon 
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liev. and slie slioutcjd, mtt the rich strength of hex voice, 
“ Pray for us, Hilda ; we need it ! ” _ 

Whether Hilda heard and recognized the voice we 
cannot tell. The w^indow was immediately closed, and 
her form disappeared from hehind the snowy curtain. 
Miriam felt this to be a token that the cry of her con- 
demned spirit was shut out of heaven. . 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE BUSIAL CHANT. 

■ B Cliiii’cli of tlie Capueliins (where, as the 
eader may remember, some of otir acquaiiit- 
mces had made an engagement to meet) stands* 
a little aside from the Piazza Barberini. Thither, at the 
hour agreed upon, on the morning after the scenes last 
described, Miriam and Donatello directed their steps. At 
no time are people so sedulously careful to keep their 
trifling appointments, attend to their ordinary occupa- 
tions, and thus put a commonplace aspect on life, as 
when conscious of some secret that if suspected would 
make them look monstrous in the general eye. 

Yet how tame and wearisome is the impression of all 
ordinary things in the contrast with such a fact ! Plow 
sick and tremulous, the next morning, is the spirit that 
has dared so much, only the night before ! How icy 
cold is tbc lieart, w'hcn the fervor, the mid ecstasy (jf 
passion has faded aw'ay, and sunk down among the dead 
ashes of the fire that blazed so fiercely, and was fed l)y 
the very substance of its life! How faintly does the 
criminal staggesr onward, lacking the impulse of tliat 
strong madness that hurried him into guilt, and treach- 
erously deserts him in the midst of it! 
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When Minaiu ami Donatello drew near tlie church, 
tliey fouiul only Kenyon awaithig them on the steps. 
Hilda liad likeudse promised to be of the party, but had 
not yet app(;aved. hlceting the sculptor, Miriam put a 
force upon herself and succeeded in creating an artificial 
flow of spirits, whicli to any but the nicest observation 
Avas quite as effective as a natural one. She spoke sym- 
patluziugly to the sculptor on the subject of Hilda’s ab- 
sence, and soincAvhat annoyed him by alluding in Dona- 
tello’s hearing to an attachment which had never been 
openly avowed, though perhaps plainly enough beti'ayed. 
Ho fancied that Miriam did not quite recognize the limits 
of the strictest delicacy ; he even went so far as to gen- 
eralize, and conclude within himself that this deficiency is 
•a more general failing in woman than in man, the highest 
refinement being a mas.cnline attribute. 

But the idea was unjust to the sex at large, and es- 
pecially so to this ]joor Miriam, who was hardly respon- 
sible for her frantic efibrts to be gay. Possibly, more- 
over, the nice action of the mind is set ajar by any 
violent shock as of great misfortune or great crime, so 
that the finer perceptions may be blurred thenceforth, 
and the effect be traceable in all the minutest conduct of 
life. 

“ Did you see anything of the dear child after you left 
us ? ” asked Miriam, still keeping Hilda as her topic of 
conversation. “ I missed her sadly on my way home- 
Avard; for nothing insures me such delightful and iu- 
noeeut dreams (I liave experieuced it twenty times) as a 
talk late in the evening with Hilda.” 

“So I should imagine,” said the sculptor, graAmly; 
“but it is an advantage that I haim little or no o])f)or- 
tuuity of enjoying. I knoAV not what became of Hilda 
after rny parting from yon. She was not es2)eoially my 
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coHijsaiiion in uuy part of oiu' walk. The last I savr of 
her slie was kasteiiing back to rejoin yon in the court- 
yard of the Palazzo CaffareUi.” 

“ Impossible ! ” cried Miriam, starting. 

“ Then did yon not see her again ? ” inquired Kenyon, 
in some alarm. .pr 

“Not there,” answered Miriam, quietly ; “indeed, I ji 

followed pretty closely on the heels of the rest of the 
party. But do not be alamed on Hilda’s account j the 
Virgin is bound to watch over the good child, for the 
sake of the piety with which she keeps the lamp alight 
at her shrine. And, besides, I have always felt that 
Hilda is just as safe in these evil streets of Ilome as her 
white doves when they fly downwards from the tower- 
top, and run to and fro among the horses’ feet. There ig 
certainly a providence on purpose for Hilda, if for no 
other human creature.” ^ 

“ I religiously believe it,” rejoined the sculptor ; “ and I 

yet my mind would be the easier, if I knew that she had ; 

returned safely to her tower.” 

“ Then make yourself quite easy,” answered Miriam. 

“I saw her (and it is the last sweet sight that I remem- 
ber) leaning from her window midway between earth 
and sky!” 

Keiryou now looked at Donatello. 

“You seem out of spirits, my dear friend,” he ob- 
served. “This languid Homan atuiospliere is not the 
airy wdne that yon were accustomed to breathe at home. 

I have not forgotten your hospitable iuvii,atiou to meet 
you this summer at your castle among the Apeimincs. 

It is my fixed purpose to come, I assure you. YVe sball 
both be the better for some deep draughts of the moun- 
tain-breezes.” 

“ It may be,” said Donatello, with unwonted sombre- 
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ness; "tlie old house seemed jojous when I was a child. 
But as I remember it now it was a grim place, too.” 

The sculptor looked more attentively at the young 
mail, and ivas surprised and alarmed to observe how 
lively the fine, IVesli glow of animal spirits had departed 
out of his face. Hitherto, moreover, even wliiie he was 
standing perfccliy si ill, there had been a kind of possible 
gambol indicated hi bis aspect. It iv as quite gone now. 
M his youthful gayety, and with it his simplicity of man- 
ner, was eclipsed, if not utterly extinct, 

“ You are surely ill, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Kcn- 
you. 

“ Am I ? Perhaps so,” said Donatello, indifferently ; 
“ I never have been ill, and know not what it may be.” 

“Do not make the poor lad. fancy-sick,” w^hispered 
hliriam, pulling the sculptor’s sleeve. “ He is of a na- 
ture to lie down and die at once, if he finds himself draw- 
ing sixch inelanelioly breaths as xve ordinary people are 
enforced to burden our lungs withal. But we must get 
him away from this old, dreamy, and dreai-y Rome, where 
nobody but liimself ever thought of bemg gay. Its iu- 
lluenees are too lieavy to sustain the life of such a crea- 
ture.” 

The above conversation had passed chiefly on the steps 
of the Cappuecini ; and, having said so much, Mhiara 
lifted the leathern curtain that hangs before all churcb- 
doors in Italy. 

“ Hilda Inis fovgotton her appointment,” she observed, 
“or else her maideu slumbers are very sound this morn- 
ing. Wo will Avait for her no longer.” 

Tliey entered the nave. The interior of the church 
was of moderalo com])ass, but of good arehitectare, with 
a vaulted roof over the irave, and a row of dusky chapels 
on either side of it, instead of the customary side-aisles. 
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E:icli c1kji)c1 liiul its saiutly slu’ine, liuiig rouad with olWr- 
ings ; its picture above the altar, although closely veiled, 
if by any painter of renown; and its hallowed tapers, 
buruiiig coutimiully, to set alight the devotion of the 
worshippers. The pavement of the nave was chiefly of 
marble, and looked old and broken, and was shabbily 
[)aichod here and there with tiles of brick; it was inlaid, 
moreover, w-ith tombstones of the medimval tiiste, on 
which w( 2 re quaintly sculptured borders, figures, and })or- 
traits in bas-relief, and Latin epitaphs, now grown illegi- 
ble by the tread of footsteps over them. The cdmrch 
ap])ertaius to a convent of Capnehin monks ; and, as 
usually happens when a reverend brotherhood have such 
an ediiice in charge, the floor seemed never to have been 
scrubbed or swept, and had as little the aspect of saj^c- 
tity as a kennel ; whereas, in all churches of nunneries, 
the maiden sisterhood invariably show 1,lic purity of their 
own hearts by the virgin eJeauIiuess and vdsibie consecra- 
tion of the walls and pavement. 

As our friends entered the cluirch, their eyes rested at 
once on a remarkable (jbjecl in the centre of the nave. 
It was eiiher fhe actual body, oi-, as might rather have 
been supposed at first glance, the cunningly wrought 
waxen face and suitably draped figure of a dead monk. 
This image of wax or clay-cold reality, whichever it 
mighi, be, lay on a sliglitly elevated liier, with three, tall 
caudles buruiiig on each side, another tall candle at tlie 
head, and another at the foot. There was music, too, in 
harmony Avit h so fiiuorea! a spectacle. .From hencatli the 
pavement of the church came the deep, lugubrious strain 
of a Be FrcfH,i(Ut<, wliich sounded like an utteraiice of 
the tomb itself; so dismally did it rumble thruugb tlie 
burifd-vaulis, and ooze, up among the flat gravestones and 
sad cjiitaphs, filling the church as with a gloomy mist. 
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I vinisl-, look more closely at tliat dead monk before 
we leave tlie clmrcb,” remarked the sculptor. “ In the 
study of my art, I have gained many a hint from the 
dead, which the living could never have given me.” 

“ I can well imagiue it,” answered Miriam. “ One 
(day imago is readily copied from another. But let us 
first see Cnido’s picture. The light is favorable now.” 

Aeeordiuglj, they turned into the first chapel on the 
right hand, as you enter the nave ; and there they beheld, 
— not the picture, indeed, -— but a closely drawn curtain. 
The cluirehmen of Italy make no scruple of sacrificing 
the very purpose for which a work of sacred art has been 
created ; that of openuig the way for religious sentiment 
through the quick medium of siglit, by bringiug angels, 
saijjts, and martyrs down visibly upon earth; of sacri- 
ficing this high purpose, and,’^for aught they know, the 
welfare of many souls along with it, to the hope of a 
paltry fee. Every work by an artist of celebrity is hid- 
den behind a veil, and seldom revealed, except to Protes- 
tants, who scorn it as an object of devotion, and value it 
only for its artistic merit. 

The sacristan wa.s quickly found, however, and lost no 
time in disclosing the youthful Archangel, setting his 
divine foot on the iiead of his fallen adversary. It was 
an image of that greatest of future events, which we hope 
for so ardently, — at least, while we are young, — hut 
find so very long in coming, — the triumph of goodness 
over tlie evil principle. 

“■ Where can Hilda be ?” exclaimed Kenyon. “It is 
not her cusloui ever to fail in an engagement ; and the 
present one was made entirely on her account. Except 
hcrsell', you kuov", we were all agreed in our recollection 
of the picture.” 

“But we were wrong, and Hilda right, as you per- 
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ccive,” said Miriam, directing lus attention to tlie point 
on Mdiieli tiicir dispute of the night before liad ai'isen. 
"It is not easy to detect her astray as regards any picture 
oil yiiich those clear soft eyes of hers have ever rested.” 

" An d she has studied'and admired few pictures so 
iniich as this,” observed the sculptor. “ No wonder ; for 
there is hardly another so beautiful in the world. What 
rui expression of heavenly severity in the Archangel’s 
face ! There is a degree of pain, trouble, and disgmst at 
being brought in contact with sin, even for the purpose 
of quelling and punishing it ; and yet a celestial tran- 
quillity pervades his whole being.” 

"I have never been able,” said Miriam, "to admire 
this picture nearly so much as Hilda does, in its moral 
and intellectual aspect. If it cost her more trouble t^ be 
good, if her soul were less white and pure, she would be 
a more competent critic of this picture and would esti- 
mate it not half .so high. I see its defects to-day more 
clearly than ever before.” 

“ Wliat are some of them ? ” aslced Kenyon. 

“ That Archangel, now,” Miriam continued ; " how fair 
he looks, with his unruffled wings, with his unbacked 
sword, and clad in Ids bright armor, and. that exquisitely 
fitting sky-blue tunic, cut in the latest Paradisiacal mode ! 
What a dainty air of the first celestial society ! With 
what half-scornfid delicacy he sets his prettily sandalled 
foot on the head of his prostrate foe ! But, is it thus that 
virtue looks, the moment after its death-struggle with 
evil ? No, no ; I could have told Guido better. A full 
third of the Archangel’s feathers should have been torn 
from his wings ; the rest all ruffled, till they looked like 
Satan’s own ! His sword should be streaming with blood, 
and perhaps broken halt-way to the hilt ; his armor 
crushed, his robes rent, his breast gory ; a bleeding gash 
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on liis brow, cutting right across the stern scowl of hat- 
tie ! He sliould press liis foot hard down upon the old 
serpent, as if liis very soul depended upon it, feeling him 
srpiirra laiglitily, and doubting whether the fight were 
half over yet, and how tlie victory might turn ! And, 
with all this fierceness, this grimness, this unutterable 
horror, there should still lie something high, tender, and 
lioly in Micliad’s eyes, and around his mouth. But the 
battle noA’-cr was such child’s play as Guido’s dapper 
Archangel seems to have found it.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Miriam,” cried Kenyon, aston- 
ished at the wild energy of her talk; “paint the picture 
of man’s struggle against sin according to your own idea ! 
I thinlc it will be a mastei'piece.” 

“,The picture would have its share of truth, I assure 
you,” she auswered; “but I am sadly afraid the victory 
would fall on the wrong side. Just fancy a smoke-black- 
ened, fiery-eyed demon, hestiiding that nice young angel, 
clutching his white throat wdth one of his hmder claws; 
and giving a triumphant whisk of his scaly tail, with a 
poisonous dart at the cud of it ! That is what they risk, 
poor souls, who do battle udth ^Michael’s enemy.” 

It now, perhaps, struck Miriam that her mental dis- 
quietude was impelling her to an undue Auvacity; for she 
paused, and turned away from the picture, without say- 
ing a word more about it. All this while, moi-eover, 
Donatello had been very ill at ease, casting awe-stricken 
and inquiring glances at the dead monk; as if he could 
look nowhere hut at tliat ghastly object, merely becuuso 
it shocked him. Death has probably a peculiar horror 
ajul ugliness, when forced npon the contemplation of a 
person so naturally joyous as Donateltoj who lived with 
completeness in tire present moment, and was able to 
form but vague linages of the future. 
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“ Wlifit is the matter, Donatello ? ” wliispercd Mir- 
iam, soothingly. “ You are quite in a tremble, my poor 
friend ! Wliat is it ? ” 

“ ''[’his awful chant from beneath the cluircli,” an- 
swered .Donatello ; “ it oppresses mo ; the air is so 
heavy with it that 1 can scarcely draw luy breath. And 
yonder deiul moidc ! .t feel as if he were lying right 
across my heart.” 

“Take courage!” wliispercd she again; "conic, wc 
will approach close to the dead monk. The only waiy, 
ill such cases, is to siaro the ugly horror right in the 
face ; never a sidelong glance, nor a half-look, for those 
arc what show a frightful thing in its friglit fullcst aspect. 
Lean on me, dearest friend! My heart is very strong 
for both of us. Be brave ; and all is well.” 

Donatello hung back for a moment, but then pressed 
close to Miriam’s side, and snlfercd her to lead him up to 
the bier. The sculptor followed. A nuiuber of persons, 
cliicfiy women, with several children among them, were 
standing about the corpse; and as our three friends 
drew nigh, a mother knelt down, and caused her little 
boy to kneel, both kissing the beads and crucifix that 
huug from the monk’s girdle. Possibly be bad died in 
the odor of sanctity; or, at all events, death and bis 
browm frock and cowl made a sacred image of this rev- 
erend father. 


CHAPTEE XXL 


THE BEAD CAPIICHIH. 

li'i'RI monk was clad, as wlien alive, in the 

brown woollen fxock of the CapncHus, with the 
bood drawn over his liead, hut so as to leave 
theleatures and a portion of the beard uncovered. His 
rosary and cross hung at his side ; his hands were folded 
over his breast; his feet (he w-as of a barefooted order 
in liis liteihue, and oontinued so ■ in death) protruded 
from beneath his habit, stiff and stark, with a more 
waxen look than oven liis face. They were tied to- 
gether at the ankles w'ith a black ribbon. 

^ The. fionntonanee, as we have already said, was fully 
disjdayecl. ^ It had a purplish hue upon it, unlike the 
paleness of an ordinary coi-pse, but as little resembling 
the flush ol nalui’id life. The eyelids were but partially 
drawn down, and showed the eyeballs beneath; as if the 
deceased iVlar -wore, siealing a glimpse at the by-standers, 
to wafeli whether they were duly impressed with tlic 
sohimnity of his obsetpiies. The shaggy eyebrows gave 
sten mess to the look. 

Miriam -jjassed beiw4‘en two of the lighted candles, and 
si oof i close beside the bier. 

My f-jod ! ” murmured she. " What is this ? ” 
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Slie grasped Donatello’s hand, and, at the same in- 
stant, fcit him give a convulsive shudder, which she 
knew to have been caused by a sudden and terrible throb 
of the heart. His hand, by an instantaneous change, 
became like ice -within hers, which likewise grew so icy, 
that their insensible fingers might have! rail led, one 
against the other. No wonder that their blood curdled ; 
no Avouder that tbeir hearts leaped and pjiused ! The 
dead face of the monk, gazing at them beneath its half- 
closed eyelids, was the same visage that had glared upon 
their naked souls, the past inidnight, as Donatello tiling 
him over the precipnee. 

The sculptor was standing at the foot of the bier, and 
had not yet seen the monk’s features. 

“ Those naked feet ! ” said he. “ I know not why, but 
they affect me strangely. They have walked to and ''fro 
over the liard pavements of Rome, and through a hun- 
dred other rough ways of this life, where the monk went 
begging for his brotherhood ; along the cloisters and 
dreary corridors of his convent, too, from his youth 
upward! It is a suggestive idea, to track those worn 
feet backAvard through all the paths they have trodden, 
ever since they were the tender and rosy little feet of 
a bal\y, and (cold as they uoav ai*e) Avcrc kept AA'arm in 
his mother’s hand.” 

As his companions, Avhom the sculptor supposed to be 
close by him, made no response to Iiis fanciful musing, 
he looked up, and saw them at the head of the bier. He 
adi'-aneed thither himself. 

" Ha !” exclaimed he. 

He cast a horror-stricken and boAvildcred glance at 
Miriam, but AvitbdreAV it immediately. Not that he laid 
any definite suspicion, or, it may be, even a remote idea, 
that she could he held responsible, in the least degree, for 
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this man’s sudden, death. In truth, it seemed too wild a 
thought, to connect, in reality, Miriam’s perst'cutor u!‘ 
many pa.st mouths and the vagabond of thi: preceding 
night, with the dead Capuchin of to-day. It rosembied 
one of those nnacoountable changes and iiitonningliiigs 
of identity, which .so often occur among the ]>ersonag-cs 
of a dream. Bi.it Kenyon, as betitted tiie prolc.ssor of an 
imaginative art, ivas endowed with an exceedingly quick 
sensibility, \yhieli was apt to give iiliu intimations of the 
true state of matters tiiat lay beyotid his aerual vision. 
There was a -whisper hi his ear; it said, “Hush!” 
Witliont asking lihnsclf wherefore, he I’esolved to he 
silent as regiudod the mysterious discovery which he had 
made, and to leave any remark or exclamation to be vol- 
lAitarily oilbred by Miriam. If she never spoko, then lot 
the riddle be unsolved. 

And now occurred a circumstance that would seetn too 
fantastic to be told, if it bad not actually happened, pre- 
cisely as we set it down. As the three iVieuds stood by 
the bier, they satv that a little stream of blood bad begun 
to ooze from the dead monk’s nostrils ; it crept slowly 
towards the thicket of his beard, where, in the course 
of a moment or two, it hid itself. 

“ How strange ! ” ejaculated Kenyon. *' Tlie monk 
died of apoplexy, I suppo.se, or by some sLirlden accident, 
and the blood has not yet congealed.” 

“Do yon considei- that a suflleient explanation?” 
asked Miriam, with a smile from wliieli the sculptor iu- 
voluularily turned away Ids eyes. “ Docs it satisfy you ? ” 

“ And why not ?” be inquired. 

“ Of cour.se, yon know the old superstition about this 
phcuomeiion of blood flowing from a dead body,” she 
rejoined. “ How can we tell but that the mardcrer of 
this monk (or, possibly, it may be only Ili;it privileged 
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murderer, liis pliysiciaii) may liave just entered tlie 
church ? ” 

“ I cannot jest about it,” said Kenyon. ‘'It is an 
ugly sight ! ” 

“True, true"* horrible to see, or dream of! ” she re- 
plied, -with one of tliose long, tremulous sighs, wliich so 
often betray a sick licart by escaping unexpectedly. 
“ We will not look at it any more. Come away, Dona- 
tello. Let us escape from this dismal cliureh. Tlie 
sunshine will do you good.” 

'When had ever a woman such a trial to sustain as 
this! By no possible supposition could Miriam explain 
the identity of the dead Capuchin, cpiictly and decorously 
laid out in the nave of his convent church, with that of 
her murdered persecutor, flung heedlessly at the foot i^f 
the precipice. The effect upon her imagination was as 
if a strange and unknown corpse had miraculously, W'hile 
she Avas gazing at it, assumed the likeness of that face, so 
terrible henceforth in lier remeinb ranee. It was a sym- 
bol, perhaps, of tlie deadly iteration with which she was 
doomed to behold the image of her crime reflected back 
upon her in a thousand ways, and converting the great, 
calm face of Nat ure, in the whole, and in its innumerable 
details, into a manifold reminiscence of that one dead 
visage. 

No sooner had Miriam turned away from the bier, and 
gone a few steps, than slie fancied the likeness altogether 
an illusion, Avhich Avould vanish at a closer and colder 
view. She must look at it again, therefore, and at once j 
or else the grave Avould close over the face, and leave the 
awful fantasy that had connected itself therewith, fixed 
ineffaceably in her brain. 

“ Wait for me, one moment ! ” sbe said to ber com- 
panions. “ Only a moment 1 ” 
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8o she went back, and gazed once more at the coipse. 
Yes ; these were i;he features that Miriam had known so 
well; tliis Avas the visage that she remembered from a 
f:u’ longer date than the most intimate of her friends sus- 
pected ; this form of clay had lield the eA'il spirit 'which 
blasted her sweet youth, and compelled her, as it AA’-ere, to 
slain her Avoiuanhood with crime. But, whether it were 
the mfijesty of death, or something originally noble and 
lofty in the character of the dead, which the sonl had 
stamped upon the features, as it left them; so it was tliat 
Miriam now quailed and shook, not for the vulgar horror 
of the spectacle, but for the severe, reproachful glance 
that seemed to come from between those half-closed lids. 
True, there had been nothing, in Ms lifetime, viler than 
this man. She knew it; there was no other fact within 
her consciousness that she felt to be so certain ; and yet, 
because her persecutor fouud himself safe and irrefutable 
in death, he frowned upon his victim, and threw back 
the blame on her! 

“ Is it thou, indeed ? ” she murmured, under her 
bi’eath. "Then thou hast no right to scowl upon me 
so ! But art thou real, or a vision ? ” 

She bent dovm oAmr the dead monk, till one of her rich 
curls brushed against his forehead. She touched one of 
his folded hands with her finger. 

It is he ! ” said Miriam. “ There is the scar, that I 
kiioAV so well, on his brow. And it is no A'ision; he is 
palpable to my touch ! I will question the fact no longer, 
but deal Avith it as I best can,”- 
It Avas AATuiderful to see how the crisis developed in 
Miriam its own proper strength, and the faculty of sus- 
taining the demands which it made npon her fortitude. 
She ceased to tremble; the beautiful Avoman gazed sternly 
at her dead enemy, endeavoring to meet and quell the 
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look of accusation that lie ttrew from between his half 
closed eyelids. 

“No; thoTi alialt not scowl me down!” said she, 
“Neitlier now, nor -when we si-and together at the jndg- 
ment-seat. I fear not to meet thee there. Farewell, till 
that next encounter ! ” 

Haughtily waving her hand, Miriam rejoined her 
friends, who were awaiting her at the door of the 
church. As they went out, the sacristan stopped them, 
and proposed to show the cemetery of tlie convent, 
wdiere the deceased members of the fraternity are laid to 
rest in sacred earth, brought long ago from jerusalein. 

“ And will yonder monk be buried there ? ” she asked. 

“ Brother Antonio f ” exclaimed the sacristan. “ Sure- 
ly, our good brother will be put to bed there ! His giw;p 
is already dug, and the last occupant has made room for 
him. Will you look at it, signoriim?” 

“ I will ! ” said Miriam. 

“Then excuse me,” observed Kenyon; “for I shall 
leave you. One dead monk has more than sufficed me ; 
and I am not bold enough to face the whole mortality of 
the convent.” 

It was easy to see, by Donaf ello’s looks, that lie, as well 
as the sculptor, would gladly have escaped a visit to the 
famous cemetery of the Cappuccini. But Miriam’s nerves, 
were strained to such a pitch, that she anticipated a cer- 
tain solace and absolute relief in passing from one ghastly 
spectacle to another of long-accumulated ugline.ss; and 
there was, besides, a singular sense of duty whicb im- 
pelled ber to look at the final resting-place of the being 
whose fate had heeu so disastrously involved with her 
own,. She therefore followed the sacristan’s guidance, and 
drew her companion along with her, whispering encour- 
agement as they went. 
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The cemetery is beneath the ehnreh, but entirely above 
ground, and lighted by a row of iron-gratf^d windows 
without glass. A corridor runs along beside rhcac win- 
dows, and gives access to three or four vaulted recesses, 
or cliapels, of considerable breadth and hciglil, the floor 
of winch consists of the consecrated earth of Jerusalem. 
It is smoothed decorously over the deceased brcrhreu of 
the convent, and is kept cpiite free from grass or weeds, 
such as would grow even in these gloomy recesses, if ])aiiis 
were not bestowed to root them up. But, as the ceme- 
tery is small, and it is a precious privilege to sleep in 
holy ground, the brotherhood are immcinorially accus- 
tomed, when one of their number dies, to take the long- 
est-huried skeleton out of the oldest grave, and lay the 
jiew^ slnmbercr there instead. Thus, each of the good 
friars, in his turn, enjoys the luxury of a consecrated bed, 
attended with tlie slight drawback of being forced to get 
up long before daybreak, as it were, and make room for 
another lodger*. 

The arrangement of the unearthed skeletons is what 
makes the special interest of the cemetery. The arched 
and vaulted walls of the burial i-eeesses are supported 
by massive pillars and pilasters made of thigh-bones and 
slcuUs ; the wdiole material of the structure appears to be 
of a similar kind ; and the knobs and embossed orna- 
ments of this strange architecture are represented by the 
joints of the spine, and the more delicate tracery by 
the smaller bones of the human frame. The summits of 
the arches are adorned with entire skeletons, h^okiug as 
if they were wrought most skilfully in bas-relief. There 
is no possibility of describing how ugly and grotosrpie 
is the etfeot, combined with a certain artistic merit, nor 
how much perverted ingenuity has been shown in tins 
queer way, nor what a multitude of dead monks, througli 
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how many hundred years, must have contributed their 
bony framework to build up these great arches of mor- 
tality. On some of the skulls there are inscriptions, pur- 
porting that such a monk, who formerly made use of tliat 
particular headpiece, died on such a day and year; but 
vastly the greater number are piled up iiidistinguishably 
into the architectural design, like the many dealhs that 
make up the one glory of a victory. 

In the side walls of the vaults are niches where skele- 
ton monks sit or stand, clad in the brown habits that they 
wore in life, and labelled with their names and the dates 
of their decease. Their skulls (some quite bare, and others 
still covered with yellow skin, and hair that lias known 
the earth-damps) look out from beneath their hoods, grin- 
ning hideously repulsive. One reverend father has his 
mouth wide open, as if he had died in the midst of a howf 
of terror and remorse, which perhaps is even now screech- 
ing through eternity. As a general thing, however, these 
frocked and hooded skeletons seem to take a more cheer- 
ful view of their position, and try with ghastly smiles to 
turn it into a jest. But the cemetery of the Capuchins 
is no place to nourish celestial hopes : the soul sinks for- 
lorn and wretched under all this burden of dusty death ; 
the holy earth from Jerusalem, so imbued i.s it with mor- 
tality, has grown as barren of the flowers of Paradise as 
it is of earthly weeds and grass. Thank Heaven for its 
blue sky ; it needs a long, upward gaze to give us back 
our faith. Not here can we feel ourselves immortal, where 
the very altars in these chapels of horrible consecration 
are heaps of human bones. 

Yet let us give the cemetery the praise that it deserves. 
There is no disagreeable scent, suclx as might have been 
expected from the decay of so many holy per.sons, in 
whatever odor of sanctity : they may have taken their 
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departure. The same niiniber of living inonks v.'oiild not 
smell Imlf so uuexceptiouably. 

Miriam went gloomily along tbe corridor, from one 
vaulted Golgotha to another, until in the farthest recess 
she bolicld an open grave. 

“ Is lliat for him who lies yonder in the nave ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Yes, signorina, this is to be the resting-place of Brother 
Antonio, who came to his death last night,” answered the 
sacristan; “and in yonder niche, you see, sits a brother 
who was buried thirty years ago, and has risen to give 
him place.” 

" It is not a satisfactory idea,” observed Miriam, that 
yon poor friars cannot call even your graves permanently 
your own. You must lie down in them, methinks, with 
^ nervous anticipatiun of being disturbed, like weary men 
who know that they shall be summoned out of bed at 
midnight. Is it not possible (if money were to be paid 
for the privilege) to leave Brother Antonio — if that be 
bis name — in the occupancy of that nan'ow grave till 
the last trumpet sounds ? ” 

"By no means, signorina; neither is it needful or 
desirable,” answered the sacristan. "A quarter of a cen- 
tury’s sleep in the sweet earth of Jerusalem is better 
than a thousaud years in any other soil. Our brethren 
find good rest there. No ghost was ever known to steal 
out of this blessed cemeteiy.” 

“That is well,” responded Miriam; “may he whom 
you now lay to sleep prove no exception to the rule ! ” 

As they left the cemetery she put money into the 
sacristan’s hand to an amount that made his eyes open 
wide and glisten, and requested that it might be expended 
in masses for the repose of Bather Antonio’s soul. 
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THE MEDICI GABEEHS. 


H ONATELLO,” said Miriam, anxiouslj’’, as they 
came through the Piazza Barberini, “ 'W'hat can 
I do for you, my beloved friend? You are 
shaking as 'with the cold fit of the Eoraan fever.” 

“ Yes,” said Donatello ; “ my heart shivers.” 

As soon as she could collect her thoughts, Miriam led 
the young man to the gardens of the Villa Medici, hoping 
that the quiet shade and sunshine of that delightful retreat 
would a little revive his spirits. The grounds are there 
laid out in the old fashion of stx-aiglit paths, with borders 
of box, which form hedges of great heiglit and density, 
and are shorn and trimmed to the evenness of a wall of 
stone, at the top and sides. There are green alleys, wnth 
long vistas oversliadowed by ilex-trees; and at each 


intersection of the paths, the visit or thuls seats of lichen- 
covered stone to repose upon, and marble statues that look 
forlornly at him, regretful of their lost noses. In the 
more open portions of the gax'den, before the. sculptured 
front, of the villa, you see fountaius and flowcu'-beds, and, 
in their season, a profusion of roses, from which the 
genial sun of Italy distils a fragrance, to be scattered 
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Jiui Donatello drew no de%lit from tiiese tilings. .He 
’.ralked onward in silent apathy, and looked at Miriam 
wiiii strangely half-awakened and bewildered eyes, when 
she sought to bring his mind into sympathy witli liers, 
and so relieve his heart of the harden that lay luinpishly 
upon it. 

She made him sit down on a stone bench, where twa 
embowered alleys crossed each other; so that they could 
discern the approach of any casual intruder, a long way 
down the path. 

“My sweet friend," she said, taking one of his pas- 
sive hand-s in both of hers, “what can I say to comfort 
you?” 

“Nothing!” replied Donatello, with sombre reserve. 
“ Nothing will ever comfort me.” 

*“ I accept my own misery,” continued Miriam, “my 
own guilt, if guilt it be ; and, whether guilt or misery, I 
shall know how to deal with it. But you, dearest friend, 
that were the rarest creature in all this world, and seemed 
a being to whom sorrow could not cling, — you, whom I 
half fancied to belong to a race that had vanished forever, 
you only surviving, to sliow mankind how genial and how 
joyous life used to be, in some long-gone age, — what had 
you to do with grief or crime ? ” 

“They came to me as to other men,” said Donatello, 
broodiiigly, “ Doubtless I was bora to them.” 

“No, no; they came with me,” replied Miriam. 
“ Mine is the responsibility ! Alas ! whei'efore was I 
born ? Wiiy did we ever meet ? Why did I not drive 
you Irom me, knowing — for my heart foreboded it — 
that the cloud in which I walked would likewise envelop 
you ! ” , 

Donatello stirred uneasily, with the irritable impatience 
that is often combined with a mood of leaden despond- 
1 . 10 
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eiicy. A bro^vu iiaard with two tails — a monster often 
engendered by the lioman sunshine — ran across his foot, 
and made him start. Tlieii he sat silent awhile, and so 
did Miriam, tryhig to dissolve her whole heart hito 
sympathy, and lavish it all upon him, were it only for a 
moment’s cordial. 

The young man lifted his hand to his breast, and, uni u- 
teutionally, as Miriam’s hand was within his, he lifted 
that along with it. 

“ I have a great weight here !” said he. 

The txmey struck Mriain (but she drove it resolutely 
down) that Donatello almost imperceptibly shuddered, 
while, in pressing his own hand against his heart, he 
pressed hers there too. 

Rest your heart on me, dearest one ! ” she resumed. 
" Let me bear all its weight j, I am well able to bear n. ; 
for I am a woman, and I love you ! I love you, Dona- 
tello ! Is there no comfort for you in tliis avowal ? Look 
at me ! Heretofore, you have found me pleasant to your 
sight. Gaae into my eyes ! Gaae into my soul ! Search 
as deeply as you may, you can never see half the tender- 
ness and devotion that I heueeforth cherish for you. All 
that I ask, is your acceptance of the utter self-sacrifice 
(but it shall be no saerilicc, to my great love) with 
which I seek to remedy the evil you have incurred for 
my sake ! ” 

All this fervor on Miriam’s part; on Donatello’s, a 
heavy silence. 

“ 0, speak to me ! ” she exclaimed. “ Only promise 
me to be, by and by, a little happy ! ” 

“ Happy ? ” ' murmured Donatello. “ Ah, never again ! 
never again!” 

“ Never ? Ah, that is a terrible word to say to me I ” 
answered Miriam. "A terrible word to let fall upon a 
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woiiiuu's heart, -R^hen she loves yon, and is conseioiis of 
having caused yonr misery ! If you love me, Donatello, 
speak it not again. And surely you did love me ? ” 

“ I did,” replied Donatello, gloomily and absently. 

Miriam released the young man’s hand, but suffered 
one of her OAvn to lie close to his, and waited a moment 
to see whetlier he would make any effort to retain it. 
There was much depending upon that .simple experi- 
ment. 

With a deep sigh — as when, sometimes, a slnraherer 
turns over in a troubled dream — Donatello changed liis 
position, and clasped both his hands over his forehead. 
The genial warmth of a Eomau April kindling into May 
w'as in the atmosphere around them ; but when Miriam 
saw that involuntary movement and heard that sigh of 
relief (for so she interpreted it), a shiver ran through 
lier frame, as if the iciest wind of the Apennines were 
blowing over her. 

” He has done himself a greater wrong than I dreamed 
oh” thought she, with unutterable compassion. " Alas ! 
it was a .sad mistake! He might have had a kind of 
bliss in the consequences of this deed, had he been im- 
pelled to it by a love vital enough to survive the frenzy 
of that terrible moment, — niiglity enougb lo make its 
own law, and justify itself against the iiatia-al remor.se. 
But to have perpetrated a dreadful murder (and such was 
his crime, unless love, annihilating nuu-al distinciions, 
made it otherwise) on no better warrant llinii a boy’.s 
idle fantasy! I pity him from the very dcpilis of my 
sold! As for myself, I am past my owti or otlKU-’s ])ily.” 

She arose from the young man’s side, and stooil lii'.toro 
him with a sad, cororaLseratiug a.spec;(. ; il; was the look, 
of a ruined soul, bewailing, in him, a grief less than wliat 
her profounder sympathies imposed upon herself. 
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•'‘ Donatello, ^ve must part,” she said, T,vitli molanciioly 
tinnness. “Yes; leave nie ! Go back to vour old 
lower, which overlooks the green vallcj von liavc I old 
me of among the Apennines. Then, all lhat has passed 
will be recognized as but <an ugly dream. For, in 
dreams, the conscience sleeps, and we often stain our- 
selves with guilt of which we should bo incapable in our 
waking moments. The deed you seemed to do, last 
night, was no more than such a dream ; tlicre was as 
little substance in what you fancied yourself doing. 
Go ; and forget it all ! ” 

“Ah, that terrible face !” said Donatello, pressing his 
hands over his eyes. “ Do you call that unreal ? ” 

“Yes ; for you beheld it with dreaming eyes,” replied 
Miriam. “ It was unreal ; and, that you may feel it so, 
it is requisite that you see this face of mine no more. 
Once, you may have thought it beautiful ; now, it has 
lost its ebarm. Yet it would still retain a miserable po- 
tency to brmg back the past illusion, and, in its train, 
the remorse and anguish that would darken all your life. 
Leave me, therefore, and forget me.” 

“ Foi’get you, Miriam ! ” said Donatello, roused some- 
what from his apathy of despair. “ If I could remember 
you, and belmld yon, apart from that frightful visage 
which stares at me over your shoulder, that were a con- 
solation, at least, if not a joy.” 

“But siucc that visage haunts you along with mine,” 
rejoined Miriam, glancing behind her, “ wc needs must 
part. Farewell, tlien ! But if ever — in distress, ])eri], 
shame, poverty, or whatever anguisli is most poigiiaut, 
wbatewer burden heaviest — you sbotdd require a life t(j 
be given wholly, only to make your own a litile easier, 
then summon me ! As the case now stands between us, 
you have bought me dear, and find me of little worth. 
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riing me away, therefore! May you never ueed mo 
more ! But, if otherwise, a wish — almost an unufctercd 
wish — will briug me to you I ” 

She stood a moment, expeetmg a reply. But Dojia- 
tello’s eyes had again fallen on the ground, and he liad 
not, in Ids bewildered mind and ot^erburdened heart, a 
vroi-d to respond. 

“ That hour I speak of may never come,” said Miriam. 
“Sofarewoll, — farewell forever.” 

“ I'arowell,” said Donatello. 

His voice hardly made its way through the eJiviron- 
ment of tniaccustomed thoughts and emotions whicli had 
settled over him like a dense and dark clond. Not im- 
probably, he beheld Miriam througli so dim a medium 
ti^t slie looked visionary ; heard her speak only in a 
tlun, faint echo. 

Site turned from the young man, and, much as her 
heart yearned towards him, she would not profane that 
heavy parting by an embrace, or even a pressure of the 
hand. So soon after tlie semblance of such mighty love, 
and after it had been tlie impulse to so terrible a deed, 
they parted, in all outward show, as coldly as people 
part whose -whole mutual intercourse has been encircled 
within a single hour. 

And Donatello, when Miriam had departed, stretched 
himself at full length on the stone bench, and drew his 
hat over his eyes, as the idle and liglit-hcarted youths of 
dreamy Itulv are accastomed to do, when they lie down 
in the first convenient shade, and suatcli a noonday slum- 
ber. A stupor vvas upon him^ which he mistook for 
such drow.'-iiiess as he had known in his iimoeeut past 
life. But, by and by, he raised himself shjwly and left 
the garden. Sometimes poor Donatello started, as if ho 
heard a shriek ; sometimes he shrank back, as if c. face, 
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fearfal to behold, were thrust close to his own. In this 
dismal mood, bewildered noth the novelty of sin and 
grietj he had little left of that singidar resenibliince, on 
account of which, and for their sport, his tlivee frioiuls 
IkicI fantastically recognized him as the veritable Faun of 
Praxiteles. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


MISIAM AND HILDA. 


H W leaving the Medici Gardens, Miriam felt Iier- 
il self astray in the Tfoi-ld ; and having no special 
j reason to seek one place more than another, she’ 
suffered chance to dii’cct her steps as it would. Thus it 
happened, that, involving herself in the crookedness of 
Rome, slie saw Hilda’s tower rising before her, and was 
put in mind to climb up to the young girl’s eyvy, and ask 
why she had broken her engagement at the church of the 
Capuchins. People often do the idlest acts of their life- 
time in their heaviest and most anxious moments j so 
that it would have been no wonder had hliriam been im- 
pelled only by so sligiit a motive of curiosity as we have 
indicated. P>ut she 1‘emembered, too, and with a quak- 
ing heart, what the sculptor had mentioned of Hilda’s 
retracing lier steps tonmrds the court-yard of the Palazzo 
C'affarelli in quest of Miriam herself. Had she been com- 
pelled to choose between infamy in the eyes of the whole 
world, or in Hilda’s eyes alone, she would nnhesifatiugly 
have accepted the fonner, on condition of i-eiiiaiiiing .spot- 
less in tlie estimation of her white-souled friend. This 
possihilify, therefore, that Hilda had witnessed the seeiie 
of the past, night, was unquestionably the cause that drev? 
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Miriasn to t})e tower, and made her linger and falter as 
she approached it. 

As she drew near, there were tokens to which her dis- 
turbed sniiid gave n sinister intcrprodatioii. Sunui of her 
iVieiid’s airy taniily, the doves, with their heads imbedded 
disccjiisolately in their bosoms, were huddled in a conier 
of the piazza ; others had alighted on the heads, wijigs, 
shoulders, and trumpets of the maidde angels which 
adorned the fagade of the ueigliboriug cliureh ; t'A o or 
three had betaken themselves to the Vii'gm’s shrine ; and 
as many as could find room w^ere sitting on Hilda’s wki- 
dow-sill. But all of tliem, .so Muiaui tancied, had a look 
of w'oary expectation and disappointment, — no flights, no 
flutterings, no cooing murmur; soruetlung that ought to 
have made their day ghwl and bright was evidently kft 
out of this day’s liistory. And, fiirlherniore, Hilda’s 
white window-curtain was closely drawn, with only that 
one little aperture at the side, which Miriam remerabei’ed 
noticing the night before. 

“Be quiet,” said Miriam to her own heart, pressing 
her hand hard upon it. “Wliy shouldst thou throb 
now ? Hast thou not endured more terrible things thaii 
this ? ” 

Whatever were her apprehensions, she would siot turn 
back. It might be — and the solace w'otild be svorth a 
world — that Hilda, knowing nothing of the })ast night’s 
calanihy, would greet her iricsid with a sminy snsile, mid 
so restore a portion of the vital w'armth, for lack of which 
her soul was frozen. But could Miriam, guilty as slie 
was, permit. Hilda to kiss her cheek, to clasp her hand., 
and tlnis be no longer so unspotted from the wmiti as 
heretofore ? 

“I will never permit her sweet touch again,” sail! 
Miriam, toiling up the staircase, “if I can find strength 
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of licari; to forbid it. But^ oh ! it would be so sootlmii' 
in ibis wintry fever-fit of my heart. Tbere can bo no 
bfirui to my ■u-liiio Hilda in oiie parting kiss. That shall, 
bo all! » 

But, on reaciiing the upper landmg-placej Miriam 
paused, and stirred not again tCl she had brought her- 
self to an immovable resolve. 

“ My lips, my liaud, shall, never meet Hilda’s more,’' 
said she. 

iM'eainvhilc, Hilda sat listlessly in her painting-rooin. 
Had you looked into the little adjoining chamber, you 
might have seen the slight imprint of her figure on the 
bed, but would also have detected at once that the white 
counterpane Ijad not been turned down. The pillow was 
more disturbed ; she had turned her face upon it, the poor 
clSld, and bedewed it with some of those tears (among 
the most chill and forlorn that gaish from human sorrow) 
which the innocent heart pours forth at its first actual 
discovery that sin is in the world. The young and pure 
are not apt to find out that miserable truth until it is 
brought home to them by the guiltiness of some trusted 
friend. They may have heard much of the evil of the 
world, and seem to know it, but only as an impalpable 
tlieoiy. In due time, some mortal, whom they reverence 
too highly, is commissioned by Providence to teach thorn 
this direful le.sson ; he perpetrates a sin ; and Adam falls 
anew, and Paradise, heretofore in nnfaded bloom, is io.st 
again, and dosed forever, with the fiery swords gleaming 
at its gates. 

The chair in which Hilda sat was near the portrait of 
.Beatrice Cenci, which had not yet been taken from the; 
easel. It is a peculiarity of this picture, that its pro- 
foundest expression clndes a straightforward glance, and 
can only be caught by side glimpses, or when the eye 
10* o 
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falls casually upon it ; even as if the painted face had a 
life and consciousness of its own, and, resolving not to 
betray its secret of grief or guilt, permitted the true 
tokens to come forth only when it imagined itself unseen. 
No other such magical effect has ever been wrought by 
pencil. . 

Now, opposite the easel hung a looking-glass, in which 
Beatrice’s face and Hilda’s were both reflected. In one 
of her weary, nerveless changes of position, Hilda hap- 
pened to throw her eyes on the glass, and took in both 
these images at one unpremeditated glance. She fancied 
— nor was it without horror — that Beatrice’s expression, 
seen aside and vanishing in a moment, had been depicted 
in her own face likewise, and fl.itted from it as timo- 
rously. 

“ Am I, too, stained with guilt ? ” thought the poor gifi, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

Not so, thank Heaven ! But, as regards Beatrice’s 
picture, the incident suggests a theory which may account 
for its unutterable grief and mysterious shadow of guilt, 
without detracting from the purity which we love to at- 
tribute to that ill-fated girl. Who, indeed, can look at 
that mouth, — with its lips half apart, as innocent as a 
baby’s that has been crying, — and not pronounce Bea- 
trice sinless ? It was the intimate consciousness of her 
father’s sin that threAv its slmdow over her, and frightened 
her into a remote and inaccessible region, wlierc iio sym- 
pathy could come. It was the knowledge of Miriam’s 
guilt, that lent the same expression to Hilda’s face. 

But Hilda nervously moved her chair, so that the im- 
ages in the glass should be no longer visible. She now 
watched a speck of sunsliine that came through a shut- 
tered window, and crept from object to object, indicating 
each with a touch of its bright finger, and then Ictthig 
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tliem all vanish siieeesaively. In like maimer, her mind, 
so like sunlight in its natural cheerfulness, went from 
thought to tiionght, but found nothing that it could dwel 
upon fur comfort. Never before had this young, ener- 
getic, active spirit known what it is to be despondent. It 
wa.s the unreality of the world that made her so. Her 
dearest friend, whose heart seemed the most solid and 
richest of Hilda’s possessions, had no existence for iujr 
any more ; and in that dreary void, oat of which Mriam 
had disappeared, the substance, the truth, the integrity of 
life, the motives of effort, the joy of success, had departed 
along with her. 

It wnis long past noon, when a step came up the stair- 
case. It had passed beyond the limits %vhere there was 
comraunication with the lower regions of the palace, and 
■Tvas mounting the successive flights wliich led only to 
Hilda’s precincts. Haiut as the tread was, she heard and 
recognized it. It startled her into sudden life. Her first 
impulse was to spring to the door of the studio, and 
fasten it with lock and bolt. But a second thought made 
her feel that this would be an unworthy cowardice, on 
her own part, and also that Miriam — only yesterday her 
closest friend — had a right to be told, face to face, that 
thenceforth they must be forever strangers, 

Slie heard Miriam pause, outside of the door. We 
have already seen what was the latter’s resolve with re- 
spect to any kiss or pressure of the hand between Hilda 
and herself. We know not what became of the resolu- 
tion. As Miriam was of a highly impulsive character, it 
may have vanished at the first sight of Hilda; but, at 
all events, she appeared to have dressed herself up in a 
garb of sunshine, and was disclosed, as the dooi’ swung 
open, in all the glow of her remarkable beauty. The 
truth, was, her beart leaped convulsively towards the 
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only refuge tlmt it had, or hoped. She forgot, just one 
instant, all cause for holding herself aloof. Ordinarily 
there was a certain reserve in Miriam’s demonstrations 
of affection, in consonance with the delicacy of licr friend. 
To-day, slie opened her arms to take Hilda in. 

“ Dearest, darling Hilda ! ” she exclaimed. “ It gives 
me new life to see yon ! ” 

. Hilda was standing in the middle of the room. ’When 
her friend made a step or two from the door, she put 
forth her hands with an involuntary repellent gesture, 
so expressive, that Miriam at once felt a great chasm 
opening itself between them two. They might gaze at 
one another from the oppo.site side, but without the pos* 
sibility of ever meeting more; or, at least, since the 
chasm could never be bridged over, they must tread 
the whole round of Efernity to meet on the other sida 
There wa.s even a terror in the thought of their meeting 
again. It was as if Hilda or Miriam were dead, and 
could no longer hold intercourse without violating a 
spiritual law. 

Yet, in the wantonuess of her despair, Miriam made 
one more step towards the fiiend whom she had lost. 

“ Do not come nearer, Miriam ! ” said Hilda. 

Her look and tone were those of sorrowful entreaty, 
and yet they expressed a kind of confidence, as if the 
girl were conscious of a safeguard that could not be 
violated. 

“IVhat has happened between us, Hilda?” asked 
Miriam. “Are we not friends?” 

“No, no ! ” said Hilda, shuddering. 

“ At least we have been friends,” eontinned Miriam. 
“ I loved you dearly ! I love yon still ! You ■were (,o 
me as a younger sister; yes, dearer fhan sisters of the 
same blood ; for you and I were so lonely, Hilda, that 
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the Y.iiole world pressed us together by its solitude and 
strangeness. Theu, -vvin you not touch my hand ? Am 
I not the same as yesterday r ” 

“ Alas ! no, Mlwam !’’ said Hilda. 

“ Ye.s,, the same, — the same for you, Hilda,” rejoiued 
her lost friend. Were you to touch my hand, you 
would find it as warm to your grasp as eyer. If you 
v.-^ere sick or suifering, I would watch night and day for 
you. It is in such simple offices that true affeeliou shows 
itself; and so 1 speak of them. Yet now, Hilda, your 
very look seems to put me beyond the limits of human 
kind! ” 

" It is not I, Miriam,” said Hilda ; “ not I that have 
done this.” 

^ “ You, and you only, Hilda,” replied Miriam, stirred 
up to make her own cause good by the repellent force 
■ which her friend opposed to her. “ I am a woman, as 
I was yesterday ; endowed with the same truth of nature, f 
the same wai’inth of heart, the same genuine and earnest - 
love, which you have always kuown in me. In any re- j 
gard that concerns yourself, I am not changed. And ; 
believe me, Hilda, when a human being has chosen a \ 
friend out of all the world, it is only some faithlessness ■ 
between themselves, rendering true intercourse impos- 
sible, that can justify either friend in severing the bond. 
Have 1 deceived you? Then cast me off! Have I; 
wronged you personally ? Then forgive me, if you can. 
But, have I simied against God and man, and deeply 
sinned? Then be more my friend than ever, for I need 
you more,” 

" Do not bewilder me thus, Miriam ! ” exclaimed Hilda, 
who had not forborne to express, by look and gesture, 
the anguish which this interview inflicted on her. “ If 
I were one of God’s angels, with a nature incapable of 
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stain, and garments that never co\ild be spotted, I would 
keep ever at your side, and try to lead yon upward. But 
I am a poor, lonely girl, whom God has set here in an 
e\’i] world, and given her only a wliite robe, and bid her 
wear it back to Him, as wdiite as when she put it on. 
Your powerful magnetism would be too ranch for me. 
The pure, white atmosplierc, in which I try to discern 
what things are good and true, would be discolored. 
And, therefore, Miriam, before it is too late, I mean to 
put faitli in this awful heart-quake, whiph warns me 
henceforth to avoid you.” 

” Ah, this is hard ! Ah, tliis is terrible ! ” raurnnired 
Miriam, dropping her forehead in her hands. In a 
moment or two she looked up again, as pale as death, 
but with a composed countenance: “I always saidf. 
Hilda, that you were merciless ; for I had a perception 
of it, even while you loved me best. You have no sin, 
nor any conception of what it is ; and therefore you are 
so terribly severe! As an angel, you are not amiss; 
but, as a human creature, and a woman among earthly 
men and women, you need a sin to soften you.” 

" God forgive me,” said Hilda, “ if I have said a need- 
lessly cruel word ! ” 

“ Let it pass,” answered Miriam ; “ I, whose heart it 
has smitten upon, forgive you. And tell me, before ^Ye 
part forever, what have you seen or known of me, since 
we last met ? ” 

A terrible thing, Miriam,” said Hilda, grownug paler 
than before. 

Do yon see it written in my face, or painted in luy 
eyes ? ” incpiircd Miriam, her trouhlo seeking relief in a 
half-frcnzicd raillery. “ I would foin know how ii. is that 
Providence, or fate, brings eye-witnesses to wutcli us, 
when we fancy ourselves acting in the remotest privacy. 
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Did all Eorae see it, then ? Or, at least, our merry com- 
pany of artists? Or is it some blood-stain on me, or 
death-scent in my gaments ? They say that monstrous 
defonnitics sprout out of fiends, who once rvere lovely 
angels. Do you perceive such in me already ? Tell me, 
by our past friendship, Hilda, all you know.” 

Thus adjured, and frightened by the vrild emotion 
•whicli Miriam could not suppress, Hilda strove to tell 
what she had witnessed. 

” After the rest of the party had passed on, I went back 
to speak, to you,” she said j “■ for there seemed to be a 
trouble on your mind, and I wished to share it with you, 
if you could permit me. The door of the little court-yard 
was partly shut; but I pushed it open, and saw you 
within, and Donatello, and a third person, whom I liad 
before noticed in the shadow of a niche. He approached 
you, Miriam. You knelt to him!— -I saw Donatello 
spring upon him ! I would have shrieked, but my throat 
was dry. I would have rushed forward ; but rny limbs 
seemed rooted to the earth. It was all like a flash of 
lightning. A look passed from your eyes to Donatello’s 
— a look — ” 

“Yes, Hilda, yes!” exclaimed hliriam, with intense 
eagerness. “ Do not pause now ! That look ? ” 

“It revealed all your heart, Miriam,” continued Hilda, 
covering her eyes as if to shut out the recollection ; “ a 
look of hatred, triumph, vengeance, and, as it were, joy 
at some unhoped-for relief,” 

“Ah ! Donatello was right, then,” murmured Miriam, 
who shook throughout all her frame. “ My eyes bade 
lihndo it! Go on, Hilda.” 

“It all passed so quickly, — all like a glare of light- 
ning,” said Hilda, “ and yet it seemed to me that Dona- 
tello had paused, while one might draw a breath. 
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But that look ! — Ah, Miriam, spare me. Need I tell 
more?” 

“No more ; there needs no more, Hilda,” replied Miri- 
am, bowing her head, as if listening to a sentence of enn- 
denmation from a supreme tribunal. “ It is enough ! 
You have satisfied my mind on a point where it was 
greatly disturbed. Hencefox-ward, I shall be quiet. 
Tliank you, Hilda.” 

She was on the point of departing, but turned back 
again from the threshold. 

“ This is a terrible secret to be kept in a young girl’s 
bosom,” she observed; “what will you do with it, my 
poor child ? ” 

“Heaven help and guide me,” answered Hilda, burst- 
ing into tears ; “for the burden of it crushes me to the 
earth ! It seems a “crime to know of such a thing, and 
to keep it to myself. It knocks within my heart eontin- 
ually, threatening, ixnploring, insisting to be let out ! 0, 
my mother ! — my mother ! Were she yet living, I 
would travel over land and sea to teU her this dark secret, 
as I told all the little troubles of my infancy. But I 
am alone — alone ! Miriam, you were my dearest, only 
friend. Advise me what to do.” 

Tills was a singular appeal, no doubt, from the stain- 
less maiden to the guilty woman, wdiom she had just 
banished from her heart forever. But it bore striking 
testimony to the impression which Miriam’s natural up- 
rightness and impulsive generosity had made on the friend 
who knew her best; and it deeply comforted the poor 
criminal, by proving to her that the bond bctw'een Ililda 
and herself was vital yet. 

As iar as she was able, Miriam at once responded to 
the girl’s cry for help. 

"If I deemed it good for your peace of mind,” she 
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sttici, “ to bear testimony against me for tliis deedj in the 
face of all the world, no consideration of mjself should 
weigh with me an instant. But I believe that you would 
i'lud no relief in such a course. What men call justice 
lies chiefly in outward formalities, and has never the close 
application and fitness that would be satisfactory to a soul 
like yours. I cannot be fairly tried and judged before 
an earthly tribunal ; and of this, Hilda, you would per- 
haps become fatally conscious, Avhen it was loo late, 
lioman justice, above all things, is a byword. What 
have you to do with it ? Leave idl such tlioiiglits aside ! 
Yet, Hilda, I would not have you keep my secret im- 
prisoned in your heart, if it tries to leap out, and stiugs 
you, like a wild, venomous thing, when you thrust it 
^back again. Have you no other friend, now that you 
have been forced to give me up?” 

No other,” answered Hilda, sadly. 

“ Yes ; Kenyon ! ” rejoined Miriam. 

“He cannot be my friend,” said Hilda, “because — 
because — I have fancied that he sought to be something 
more.” 

“Fear nothing!” replied Miriam, shaking her head, 
with a strange smile. “ This story will frighten his new- 
born love out of its little life, if that be what you wish. 
Tell him the secret, then, and take bis wise and honora- 
ble counsel as to what should nest be done. I know not 
what else to say.” 

“I never dreamed,” said Hilda, — “how could you 
think it ? — of betraying yon to justice. But I see how 
it is, Miriam. I must keep your secret, and die of it, un- 
less God scuds me some relief by methods which are now 
beyond my power to imagine. It is very dreadful. Ah ! 
mnv I iiuderstaud how the sins of generations past have 
created an atmosphere of sin for those that follow. W hile 
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there is a single guilty person in the universe, each inno- 
cent one must feel his innocence tortured by that guilt.. 
Your deed, Miriam, has darkened the whole sky ! ” 

Poor Hilda turned from her unhappy friend, and, sink- 
ing on her knees in a corner of the chamber, could not ho 
prevailed upon to utter another word. And Miriam, with 
a long regard from the threshold, hade farewell to this 
doves’ nest, this one little nook of pure thoughts and in.- 
noeent enthusiasms, into which she had brought such 
trouble. Every crime destroys more Edens than sur 
own ! 
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THE TOWEB AMONG THE APENNINES. 
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look upon as proTiucialj after once liaviug yielded to the 
spell of the Eternal City. The artist, who eouteinplai.es 
an indefinite succession of winters in this liome of ;n‘t 
(thoug'h Ins first thought was merely to improve himself 
by a brief visit), goes forth, in the summer time, to sicetch 
scenery and costume among the Tuscan hills, and pour, 
if he can, the purple air of Italy over his canvas. He 
studies the old schools of art in the mountain-towns where 
they were bom, and where they arc still to he seen in tlie 
faded frescos of Giotto and Cimahuc, on the walls of 
marry a church, or in the dark chapels, in which the sac- 
ristan draws aside the veil from a treasured picture of 
Perugino. Theuce, the happy painter goes to walk the 
long, bright galleries of Florence, or to steal glowing, 
colors from the miraculous works, which he finds in,:,a 
score of Venetian palaces. Such summers as these, spent 
amid whatever is exquisite iu art, or wild and picturesque 
in nature, may not inadequately repay him for the chill 
neglect and disappointment through which he has proba- 
bly languished, in his Homan winter. This sunny, shad- 
owy, breezy, wandering life, in which he seeks for beauty 
as ins treasure, and gathers for his winter’s honey what is 
but a passing fragrance to all other men, is ■worth living 
for, come afterwards what may. Even if he die unrecog- 
nized, the artist has had his share of enjoyment and 

Kenyon had seen, at a distance of many miles, the old 
villa or castle, towards which his jouimey lay, looking 
from its height over a broad expanse of viJley, As he 
drew nearer, however, it had been hidden among Ihe ine- 
qualities of the hillside, until the winding road brought 
him almost to the iron gateway. Tlic sculj)tor found ibis 
substantial barrier fastened with lock and bolt. There 
was no bell, nor other instrument of soiuid j and, after 
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suminouiiig the invisible garrison with his voicf'.j insle-.ui 
of a truHipet, lie had leisure to take a glance at tin-, ex- 
terior of the fortress. 

About thirty yards within the gateway rose a srpiarc 
tower, lofty enough to he a very proinimnit object in ilie 
laiiclscape/aud more than sufficiently massiviMii projjor- 
tiou to its height. Its antiquity was evidently sneii, that , 
in a climate of more abundaut moisture, the ivy would 
have mantled it from head to foot in a. ganjnmt linit 
might, by this time, have been ecuturies old, thoiigii cviir 
new. In the dry Italian air, however, Nature had only 
so far adopted this old pile of st;ono-work as to cover 
almost every hand’s-breadth of it with close-clinging 
lichens and yellow moss; and the immemorial growth 
of these kindly productions rendered the genex’al hue of 
tbs tow'ex' soft and venerablef and took away the aspect 
of nakedness which would have made its age drearier 
than now. 

Up and down the height of the tower were .soattcred 
three or four windows, the lower ones grated with ii-on 
bars, the upper ones vacant botli of window-frannis ainl 
glass. Besides tliese larger opening.s, there were several 
loopholes and little square apertures, wliirO) miglit be 
supposed to light the staircase, that doubthiss rlimbt’d 
the interior towards the battlementcd and inaehicolalcd 
summit. With this last-mentioned warlike garuil.urc 
upon its stern old head and brow, tlio towcu’ sccmtul 
evidently a stronghold of times long past. Many a (a-o.ss- 
howraan had shot his shafts from those wiiitbnvs and 
loopholes, and from the vantage-height of those gray 
battlements; many a flight of arrow's, too, laid liit all 
round about the embrasures above, or tlm aperlunis 
below', w'hcre the helmet of a defender had moimmtarify 
glimmered. On festal nights, moreover, a huudnul lamps 
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had ofteu gleamed afar over the valley, suspended from 
the iron hooks that were ranged for the purpose beneath 
the battlements and every window. 

Comiected with the tower, and extendiiig behind it, 
there seemed to be a very spacious residence, chiefly oi‘ 
more modern date. It perhaps owed mucli of it.s fresher 
appearance, however, to a coat of stucco and yellow 
wash, which is a sort of renovation very much in vogue 
with the Italians, Kenyon noticed over a doorway, in 
the portion of the edifice immediately adjacent to the 
tower, a cross, which, with a belt suspended above the 
roof, indicated that this w^as a consecrated precinct, and 
the chapel of the mansion. 

Meanwhile, the hot sun so incommoded the unshel- 
tered traveller, that he shouted forth another impatient 
summons. Happening, at the same moment, to look up- 
ward, he saw a figure leaning from an embrasure of the 
battlements, and gazing down at him, 

“ Ho, Signor Count I ” cried the sculptor, waving his 
straw hat, for he recognized the face, after a moment’s 
doubt. “ This is a warm reception, truly ! Pray bid 
your porter let me in, before the sun shrivels me quite 
into a cindei-,” 

“ I will come myself,” responded Donatello, flinging 
down his voice out of the clouds, as it w'ere ; “old 
Tomaso and old Stella are both asleep no doubt, and the 
rest of the people are in the vineyard. But 1 have ex- 
pected yon, and you are welcome ! ” 

The young Count — as pei'haps we hud hotter desig- 
nate him ill his ancestral tower— vanished from the 
battlements ; and Kenyon, saw his figure appear suc- 
cessively at eacli of , the windows, as lie descended. 
On every reappearance, he turned his face towards 
the sculptor and gave a nod and smile; for a kindly 
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impulse prompted him thus to assure Ins visitor of a 
welcome, after keeping him so long at an inhospitable 
threshold. 

Kenyon, however (naturally and professionally expert 
at reading thecxpressiouof the human counlenaiice), liad 
a vague sense that this Avas not the young friend whom 
he had known so familiarly in Rome; not the .sylvan and 
untutored youth, Avhom Miriam, Hilda, and himself hail 
liked, laughed at, and sported with ; not the Donatello 
whose identity they had so playfully mixed up with that 
of tlie Daun of Praxitelt;s. 

finally, when his host had enrerged from a side portal 
of the mansion, and approached the gateway, liie trav- 
eller still felt that there Avas something lost, or something 
gained (he hardly knCAV Avliich), that set the Donatello of 
tcuday irreconcilably at odds Avitb him of yesterday. His 
very gait showed it, in a certain gravity, a weiglit and 
measure of step, that liad nothing in common Avitii the 
irregular buoyancy Avbich used to distinguish him. His 
face was paler and thinner, and the lips less full and 
less apart. 

" I have looked for you a long Avhile,” said Donatello ; 
and, though his voice sounded differently, and cut out its 
words more sharply than had been its AA-dnt, still there 
was a sindc shining on his face, that, for the moment,, 
gnite brought back the Faun. “I shall be more clieer- 
ful, perhaps, now that you have come. It is very soli- 
tary here.” 

“I have come slowly along, often lingering, often 
turning aside,” replied Kenyon; “for I found a great 
deal to interest me in the raediseval sculpture hidden 
aAvay in the churches hereabouts. An artist, Avhetlier 
painter or sculptor, may be pardoned for loitering through 
such a region. 3Bat what a fine old tower! Its tall 
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front is like a page of blaelc-lctter, taken from, the lusicivy 
of the Italian republics.” 

“ I know little or nothing of its history,” said the 
Count, glancing upward at the battleinouts, wlierc he hud 
just been standing. “But I thank nsy ibrefathers for 
building it so l)igli. I like the windy summit better than 
tlic world below, and spend much of my time tlun-e, now- 
adays.” 

“ It is a pity yon are not a star-gazer,” observed 
Kenyon, also looking up. “ It is higher than Galileo’s 
tower, which I saw, a week or two ago, outside of the 
walls of Florence.” 

“ A star-gazer ? I am one,” replied Donatello. “ I 
sleep in the tower, and often watch very late on the bat- 
tlements. There is a dismal old staircase to climb, how- 
ever, before reaching the top, and a succession of dism*'.! 
chamliei-s, from story to story. Some of them were 
prison chambers in times past, as old Tomaso will tell 
yon.” 

The repugnance intimated in his tone at the idea of 
this gloomy staircase and these ghostly, dimly lighted 
rooms, reminded Kenyon of the original Dontd:elIo, much 
more than his present custom of midnight vigils on the 
battlements. 

“I shall be glad to share your watch,” said the guest. ; 
“ especially by moonlight. The prospect of this broad 
valley must be very fine. But I was not aware, my 
friend, that these were your country iiabits. I liave fan- 
cied you in a sort of Arcadian life, tasting rich tigs, and 
squeezing the juice out of the smmiest grapes, and sleep- 
ing soundly all night, after a day of simple pleasures.” 

“I may have known such a life, when I was younger,” 
answered the Count, gravely. “ 1 am not a boy now. 
Time flies over us, but leaves its shadow behind.” 
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The soluptor could not but smile at tlie triteness of 
the I'oniai'k, udiieli, iierertlieless, liada kind of originality 
as coming from 'Donatello. He had thought it out from 
ins owji experience, and perhaps considered himself as 
comuiuni(3ating a neu'- truth to mankind. 

They were now advancing up the court-yard ; and the 
lung extent of the villa, with its irou-harred lower win- 
dows and balconied upper ones, became visible, stretching 
hack towards a grove of trees. 

“■ At some period of your family history,^’ observed 
Kenyon, “ the Counts of Monte Beni must hai^e led a 
])atriarchal life ui this va.st house. A great-grandsireand 
fJ! his descendants might find ample verge here, and with 
sj[)ace, too, for each separate brood of little ones to play 
within its own precincts. Is your present household a 
litrgeone?” 

'“Only myself,” answ^ered Donatello, "and Tomaso, 
who has been butler since my grandfather’s time, and 
old Stella, who goes sweeping and dusting about the 
diambers, and Girolamo, tlie cook, who has but an idle 
life of it. He shall send you up a chicken forthwith. 
But, first of all, I must summon one of the contadiui from 
the fann-house yonder, to take your horse to the stable.” 

Accordingly, the young Count shouted amain, and with 
such effect, that, after several repetitions of the outcry, 
an old gray womali protruded her head and a broom- 
haiulle from a eliaraber window; the venerable butler 
emerged from a recess hi the side of the house, where 
was a well, or reservoir, in which he had been cleansing 
a small wine-cask; and a sunburnt eontadiuo, in his 
sliirt-sleevcs, showed himself on the outskirts of tlie 
vineyard, with some kind of a farmmg tool in lus liand. 
Donatello found employment for all these retainers in 
providing aeeommodation for his guest and steed, and 
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then ushered the sculptor into the vestibule of the 
house. 

It was a square and lofty entrance-room, which, by the 
solidity of its construction, might have been an Etruscan 
tomb, being paved and walled with lieavy bloelcs of stone, 
and vaulted almost as massively overhead. On two sides, 
there were doors, opening into long suites of anterooms 
and saloons ; on the third side, a .stone staircase, of spa- 
cious breadtli, ascending, by dignified degrees and witii 
wide resting-idaces, to another floor of similar extent. 
Through one of the doors, which was ajar, Kenyon be- 
held an almost interminable vista of apartments, opening 
one beyond the other, and reminding him of the hundred 
rooms in Blue Beard’s castle, or the countless halls in 
some palace of the Arabian Nights. 

It must have been a numerous family, indeed, tluft 
could ever have sufficed to people with human life so 
large an abode as this, and impart social warmth to such 
a wide world within doors. The sculptor confessed to 
himself, that Donatello could allege reason enough for 
growing melancholy, having only his own personality to 
vivify it all. 

How a woman’s face would brighten it up ! ” he 
ejaculated, not intending to be overheard. 

But, glancing at Donatello, he saw a stern and sorrow- 
ful look ill his eyes, which altered his youthful face as if 
it had seen thii’ty years of trouble ; and, at ihe same 
moment, old Stella showed herself through one of the 
doorways, as the only representative of her sex at 
Monte Beni. 
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said the Count, " I see you already find 
t5ie old house dismal. So do I, indeed ! And 
yet, it was a cheerful place in my boyhood. 
But, you see, in my father’s days (and the same was true 
of all my endless line of grandfathers, as I have heard), 
there used to he uncles, aunts, and all manner of kindred, 
dwelling together as one family. They were a merry and 
kindly race of people, for the most part, and kept one 
another’s hearts warm.” 

“ Two heart,? might be enough for warmth,” observed 
the sculptor*, “ even in so large a house as this. One 
solitary heart, it is true, may be apt to shiver a little. 
But, I trust, my friend, that the genial blood of your 
race still flows in many veins besides your own?” 

“I am the last,” said Donatello, gloomily. “They 
liave all vanished from me, since my childliood. Old 
Tomaso will tell you that the air of Monte Beni is not 
so favorable to length of days as it 'used to be. But that 
is not, the secret of the quick extinction of my kindred.” 

" Then yon are aware of a more satisfactory reason ? ” 
rniggcsted Kenyon. 

“ I thought of one, the other night, while I was gazing 
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at the stars.” answered Donatello ; “ but, pardon me, I do 
not mean to tell it. One cause, however, of the longer 
and healthier life of my forefathers \yas, that they had 
many pleasant customs, and means of mahing themselves 
glad, and their guests and friends along with them. 
Nowadays we have but one ! ” 

“ And what is that ? ” asked the sculptor. 

“ You shall see ! ” said his young host. 

By this time, he had ushered the sculptor into one of 
the nuraherless saloons ; and, calling for refreshment, old 
Stella placed a cold fowl upon the table, and quickly fol- 
lowed it with a savory omelet, w’hich Girolamo had lost 
no time in prepainng. She also brought some cherries, 
plums, and apricots, and a plate full of particularly deli- 
cate figs, of last yeai’’s growth. The butler showing his 
white head at the door, his master beckoned to him. ’ 
“ Tomaso, bring some Sunshine ! ” said he. 

The readiest method of obeying this order, one might 
suppose, would have been, to fling wide the green win- 
dow-blinds, and let the glow of the summer noon into 
the carefully shaded room. But, at Monte Beni, with 
provident caution against the wintry days, when there is 
little sunshine, and the rainy ones, when tliere is none, 
it was the hereditary custom to keep their Sunshme 
stored away in the cellar. Old Tomaso quickly pro- 
duced some of it in a small, .si raw-covered flaslr, out of 
which he extracted the cork, and inserted a little ctfiion 
wool, to absorb the olive-oil that kept the precious liq- 
uid from the air. 

“This is a wine,” observed the Count, “the secret of 
making which has been kept in our family for centuries 
upon centuries ; nor would it avail any man to steal tlui 
secret, unless he could also steal the vineyard, in which 
alone the Monte Beni grape can be produced. There is 
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ilttie else left me, save that patch of vines. Tasie some 
of tlieir juice, and toil me wkeflicr it is vi’O'rthy to l)e 
called 8iJiisIiiue! for that is its name.” 

A glorious name, too ! ” cried the .sculptor. 

“ Taste it,” said Donatello, filli)ig his frieiuTs glass 
and pouring likewise a little into his own. “Diit tirsfc 
smell its fragrance ; for the wine is very lavish of it, and 
will scatter it all abroad.” 

“ All, how exquisite 1 ” said Kenyon. “ K o other wine 
has a bouquet like this. The flavor must be rare indeed, 
if it fulfil the promise of this fragrance, which is like the 
airy sweetness of youthful hopes, that no realities will 
ever satisfy ! ” 

Tlii.s invaluable liquor was of a pale golden hue, like 
other of the rarest Italian wines, and, if carelessly and 
Irreligiously quaffed, might have been mistaken for a 
very fine sort of Champagne. It was not, however, an 
effervescing wme, although its delicate piquancy produced 
a somewhat similar effect upon the palate. Sipping, the 
guest longed to sip again; but the wine demanded so 
deliberate a pause, in order to detect the hidden pecul- 
iarities and subtile exquisiteness of its flavor, that to drink 
it was really more a moral than a physical enjoyment, 
There was a deliciousness in it that eluded analysis, aud 
-—like whatever else is superlatively good — was perhaps 
better appreciated in the memory than by present con- 
sciousness. 

One of its most ethereal charms lay in the transitory 
life of the wine’s *ielje.st qualities; for, while it refpiired 
a certain leisure and' delay, yet, if you lingered too long 
upon the draught, it became diseuchauted both of its fra- 
grance aud its flavor. 

The lustre should not be forgotten, among the otlun' 
admirable endowments of the Monte Beni wine; for, us 
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it stood iu Kenyon’s glass, a little circle of liglit glowed 
on tlie table roniid, aboixt it, as if it were really so njuch 
golden snnsliiue, 

“I feel myself a better man for that ethereal poia- 
tion,” observed the sculptor. "The finest Orvietn, or 
tliat famous wme, tlie Est Est Est of Montefiaseoiu', is 
vulgar in comparison. This is surely the 'vviue of Ili(,i 
Golden Age, such as Bacchus himself first taught iiian- 
kind to press from the choicest of bis grapes. My dear 
Count, why is it not illustrious ? The pale, licpuil gold, 
in every such flask as that, might be solidified inU) golden 
scudi, and would quickly make you a millionnaire ! ” 
Tomaso, the old butler, who was standing by the table, 
and enjoying the praises of the wine quite as much as if 
bestowed upon himself, made answer, — 

"We have a tradition, signore,” said he, "that this 
rare wine of our vineyard would lose all its wonderful 
qualities, if any of it were sent to market. The Counts 
of Monte Beni have never parted with a single flask of 
it for gold. At their banquets, iu the olden time, they 
have entei-tained princes, cardinals, and once an emperor, 
and once a pope, with this delicious wine, and always, 
even to this day, it has been their custom to let it flow 
freely, when those whom they love and honor sit at the 
board. But the grand duke himself could not drink that 
wine, except it were under tliis very roof ! ” 

“What you tell me, my good friend,” replied Kenyon, 
" makes me venerate the Sumshine of Mcnite Beni even 
more abundantly than before. As I understand you, it 
is a sort of consecrated juice, and symbolfres the holy 
virtues of hospitality and soeijil kiuduess P ” 

"Why, partly so, signore,” said the old butler, witli a 
shrewd twinkle in Ins eye; "but, to speak out all tluj 
truth, there is another excellent reason why neither a 
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cask nor a flask of our precious vintage sliouici ever he 
sent to market. The wine, signore, is so fond fjf its 
native, home, th:it a transportation of even a few miles 
tarns it quite sour. And yet it is a wine tiiat kteeps well 
in the cellar, nuderneath this floor, and gathers fragrance, 
flavor, and brightness in its dark dungeon. That very 
flask of Sunshin{5, now, has kept itself for you, sir guest 
(as a maid reserves her sweetness till her lover cnme.s 
for it), ever since a merry vintage-time, when the .Signore 
Count here was a boy !7’ 

“Yon mu.st not wait tor Tomaso to end his diiioonrse 
about the wine, before drinking off your glass,” observed 
Donatello. “ When once the flask is uncorked, its finest 
qualities lose little time in making their escape. I doubt 
whether your last sip will be quite so delicious as yon 
■found the first.” 

And, in truth, the sculptor fancied that the Sunshine 
became almost imperceptibly clouded, as he approached 
the bottom of the flask. The effect of the wine, however, 
was a gentle exhilaration, which did not so speedily pass 
away. 

Being thus refreshed, Kenyon looked around him at 
the antique saloon in which they sat. It was cousiructed 
in a most ponderous style, with a stone floor, on which 
heavy pilasters were planted against the wall, supporting 
arches that crossed one another in the vaulted ceiling. 
The upright walls, as well as the compartmculs of the 
roof, were completely covered with frescos, which doubt- 
less had beeu brilliaiit when first executed, and perhaps 
for generations afterwards. The designs were of a fes- 
tive and joyous chaiucter, representing Arcadian scenes, 
whore nymphs, launs, and satyrs disported themselves 
among mortal youths and maidens ; and Pan, and the god 
of wine, and he of snnshine and music, disdintmrl nott , 
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hvigliten some sylvan merry-making with the scarcely 
veiled glory of their presence. A wreath tif dancing 
iiguresj in admirable variety of shape and motion, -was 
festooned quite round the cornice of the room. 

In its first splendor, the saloon imist have presented 
an aspect both gorgeous and enlivening; for it invoslod 
some of the cheerfullest ideas and emotions of which the 
human mind is susceptible with the external Kjality of 
heantifal form, and rich, harmonious glow and vaviiity 
of color. But the frescos wei-e now very ancient, Tlicy 
had been rubbed and scrubbed by old Stella and many 
a predecessor, and had been defaced in one s})ot, and 
rctonched in another, and had peeled from the wall in 
patclies, and had hidden some of their brightest portions 
under dreary dust, till the joyousness had quite vanished 
out of them all. It was often diflcult to puzzle out tlie 
design ; and even where it was more readily intelligible, 
the figures showed like the ghosts of dead and buried 
joys, — the closer their resemblance to the happy past, 
the gloomier now. Bor it is thus, that with only an in- 
considerable change, the gladdest objects and existences 
become the saddest; hope fading into disappointment; 
joy darkening into grief, and festal splendor into funereal 
duskiness ; and all evolving, as their moral, a grim iden- 
tity between gay things and soiTOwful ones. Only give 
them a little time, and they turn out to be just alike ! 

“There has been much festivity in this saloon, if 1 
may judge by the character of its fre,scos,” remarked 
ivenyou, whose spirits were still upheld by the mild 
potency of the Monte Beni wine. “Your ibrefatlu'vs, 
my dear Count, must have been joyous fellows, kooi)iiig 
lip the vintage merriment throughout the year. It does 
me good to think of them gladdening the h(,‘iirts of men 
and women, with their wine of Sunshine, even in the 
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Iran age, as Pan and Baeckus, whom we see yondei-j 
did ill the Golden one I” 

“ Yes : there have keen meiTj times in the kaiujuet- 
hall of Aluute Beni, even withm my ovni remctiibraiiee,” 
rejdied Donatello, looking gravely at the painted wails. 
“ it was meant for mirth, as you, see ; and xvhen I brought 
iny own cheerfulness into the saloon, these frescos looked 
cheerful too. But methinlis they have all faded, since 
I saw them last.” 

“ It would be a good idea,” said the sculptor, Mling 
into his companion’s vein, and helpmg him out with all 
illustration which Donatello himself could not have put 
into shape, “to convert this saloon into a chapel fund 
when the priest tells his hearers of the instability of 
earthly joys, and would show how drearily they vauish, 

may point to. these pictures, that were so joyous, and 
are so dismal. He could not illustrate bis theme so aptly 
in any other way.” 

“True, indeed,” answered the Count, liis former sim- 
plicity strangely mixing itself up with an experience that 
had changed him ; “ and yonder, where the minskels used 
to stand, the altar shall be placed. A sinful man might 
do all the more effective penance in this old banquet-hall.” 

“ But i should regret to have suggested so ungenial a 
transformation in your hospitable saloon,” continued Ken- 
yon, duly notiug the change in Donatello’s characteristics. 
“ You startle me, my friend^ by so ascetic a design ! It 
would hardly have entered your head, when we first met. 
Pray do iiot, — if I may take the freedom of a somewhat 
elder man to advise, you,” added he, smiling, — “ pray do 
not, under a notion of improvement, take upon yourself 
to be sombre, thoughtful, and penitential, like all the rest 
of us.” 

Donatello made no answer, but sat awhile, appearing 
11 *; ' ■ 
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to follow with his eyes one of the figures, which was ve- 
pcfitcd many times over in the groups upon the wtilJs and 
ceiling. It Ibnued the principal link of an allegoi'Y, by 
which (as is often the case in such pictorial desigiis) the 
whole series of frescos were bound together, hut wliicii 
it would be impossible, or, at least, vei*;^ wearisome, to 
unravel. The sculptor’s eyes took a similar direction, a)!d 
soon began to trace through the vicissitudes, — once gay, 
now sombre, — in which the old artist had involved it, the 
same individual figure. , He tancied a resemblance in. it to 
Donatello himself ; and it put him in mind of one of the 
purposes with which he had come to Monte Beni. 

“My dear ConnV’ said he, “I have a proposal to 
make. Yon mnst let me employ a little of my leisure in 
modelling your bust. Yon remember what a striking re- 
semblance we all of ns — Hilda, Miriam, and I — fouitd 
between your features and those of the Faun of Braxite- 
ies. Then, it seemed an identity ; but now that I know 
your face better, the likeness is far less apparent. Your 
head in marble would be a treasure to me. Shall I have 
it?” 

“ I have a weakness which I fear I cannot overcome,” 
replied the Count, turning away his face. “ It troubles 
me to be looked at steadfastly.” 

“ I have observed it since we have been sitting here, 
though never before,” rejoined tlie sculptor. “It i.s a 
kind of nervousness, I apprehend, which you caught in 
the Roman air, and which grows upon you, in your soli- 
tary life. It need be no hindrance to my taking your 
bust ; for I will catch the likeness and expression by side 
glimpses, which (if portrait-painters and bust-maker.s did 
but know it) always bring home richer results than a 
broad stare.” 

“ You may take me if you have the power,” said .Don- 
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atello; but, even as be spoke, he turned away Ms face: 
"and if you can see what makes me shrink from you, 
you are welcome to put it in the bust. It is not my wilk 
but my necessity, to avoid meMs eyes. Only,” he added, 
witli a smile which made Kenyon doubt whether he might 
not as well copy the hanii as model a new bust, - — “ only, 
you know, yon must not insist on my uncovering these 
ears of mine ! ” 

“Nay; I never should dream of such a thing,” an- 
swered the sculptor, laughing as the young Count shook 
his clustering curls. “ I could not hope to persuade you, 
remembering how Miriam once failed ! ” 

Nothing is more imaccouutable than the spell that 
often lurks in a spoken word. A thought may be pres- 
ent to the mind, so distinctly that no utterance could 
Aake it more so ; and two minds may be conscious of the 
same thought, in which one or both take the profoundest 
interest ; but as long as it remains unspoken, their famil- 
iar talk flows quietly over the hidden idea, as a rivulet 
may sparkle and dimple over something sunken in its 
bed. Bui, speak the word ; and it is like bringing up a 
drowned body out of the deepest pool of the rivulet, 
which has been aware of the horrible secret all along, in 
spite of its smiling surface. 

And even so, when Kenyon chanced to make a distinct 
reference to Donatello’s relations with Miriam (though 
the subject was already in both their minds), a ghastly 
emotion rose up out of the depths of the young Count’s 
heart. He trembled either with anger f)r terror, and 
glared at the sculptor with wild eyes, like a wolf that 
meets you in the forest, and hesitates wlicther to llee or 
turn t o bay. But, as Kenyon still looked calmly at him, 
his aspect gradually became less disturbed, tliough far 
from resuming its former quietude. 
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“You have spoken her namej” said lie, at last, in an 
altered and tremulous tone ; " tell me, now, all that you 
know of her/’ 

“I scarcely think that I have any later intelligenee 
than yourself,” answered Kenyon ; “ Miriam left Home 
at about the time of your o-wir departure. Within a 
day or two after our last meeting at the Church of the 
Capucluns, I called at her studio and found it vacant. 
Whither she has gone, I cannot tell.” 

Donatello asked no further que.stions. 

They rose from table, and strolled together about the 
premises, whilmg away the afteruoon with brief inter- 
vals of unsatisfactory conversation, and many shadowy 
silences. The sculptor had a perception of change in his 
companion, — possibly of growth and development, but 
certamly of change, ~ which saddened him, because ft 
took away much of the simple grace that was the best 
of Donatello’s peculiarities. 

Kenyon betook himself to repose that night, in a grim, 
old, vaidted apartment, which, iu the lapse of five or six 
centuries, had probably been the birth, bridal, and death 
chamber of a great many generations of the Monte Beni 
family. He was aroused, soon after dayliglit, by Ihe 
clamor of a tribe of beggars who had taken llioir si and 
iu a little rustic lane that crept beside that portion of the 
villa, and were addressing their petitions to the open 
window's. By and by, they appeared to have received 
alms, and took their departmre. 

“ Some charitable Christian has sent tho.se vagabonds 
away,” thought the sculptor, as he re.suinod his iuler- 
rupted nap ; “ who could it he ? Donatello lias his own 
rooms iu the tower j Stella, Tomaso, and the cook arc a 
w’-orld’s width off; and I fancied myself the oulyinhahi- 
tant in this part of the house.” 
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In the breadth and space ’which so de%litfujiy charac- 
terize an Italian villa, a dozen guests might have had 
each his suite of apartments without infringing upon one 
another’s ample precincts. But, so far as Kenyon knew, 
he was the only visitor heneath Donatello’s widely ex- 
tended roof. 




